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PREFACE. 


In commencing the present Work, I proposed to myself to 
compile a Syntax, which should embrace all that was valuable 
in Winer, and all that was applicable in Donaldson. From 
the large and copious use which I have made of Dr. Donald- 
son’s ‘‘Complete Greek Grammar,” I may be considered to 
have fulfilled one part of my original design. The references 
I have made to the Syntax of this eminent philologist by no 
means adequately represent the full amount of my obligations 
to him. In analyzing the varied uses of the Prepositions and 
of the Oblique Cases, I have followed Donaldson paragraph by 
paragraph, adopting his language, with such modifications as 
seemed advisable, quoting some of his instances, and append- 
ing appropriate examples from the New Testament. In the 
arrangement of the Syntax, I have frequently followed Rost, 
borrowing occasionally the language of the ‘“ Bromsgrove 
Greek Grammar,’ compiled: by Dr. Jacob, of Christ’s Hospital, 
wherever the philosophical principles and logical method of 
Donaldson appeared to rise above the level of a work designed 
for popular comprehension. 

Of Winer I have made very little use; chiefly because I 
have found more reliable matter in the grammatical comments 
of Bishop Ellicott, Dean Alford, Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Vaughan, 
and some others, among whom, I am indebted to the writer of 
an article in the Quarterly Review for January, 1863. I would 
hope that the annotations which I have selected from recent edi- 
tions of the New Testament will be of service to those students, 
who, from the deficiency of means or leisure, are unable, accord- 
ing to the advice of the “Quarterly Review,” to use Dean 
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Alford’s work in combination with Dr. Wordsworth and Bishop 
Ellicott. If, too, these gleanings from their pages prove 
acceptable to the laity generally, and to the large class of 
readers who feel the force of the saying, peya BiBAiov péya 
xaxov, I shall not have written in vain. 

Another reason for having so sparingly availed myself of 
the criticisms of Winer is, I must honestly confess, my want 
of sympathy in the commendations so generally, and, I cannot 
but think, extravagantly bestowed upon him. The use I have 
made of his work has been out of deference to public opinion, 
rather than from a personal sense of its merits. The Grammar 
by Dr. 8S. Ch. Schirlitz (Giessen), although it is but little 
known, is a decidedly better work. There may be valuable 
matter in Winer which I have not collected from other sources, 
but his pages present to my mind an accumulation of unne- 
cessary authorities and unnecessary polemics. By unnecessary 
authorities, I mean repeated references to authors whose works 
by no means deserve that degree of credit which can entitle 
them to be made standards of appeal. By unnecessary polemics, 
I mean the refutation of absurd and extravagant errors in all 
branches of Biblical Literature, of which one would think no 
earnest and sensible student would take any notice, except to 
dismiss them with contempt. 

I do not expect that those who find or affect to find it 
necessary. to resort to Germany for their scholarship, will allow 
that there are sufficient grounds for the opinion I have formed 
_of German critics, annotators, grammarians. But as far as 
my own reading has extended, I see good reason to withhold 
from German scholars that measure of confidence which I 
cheerfully extend to many who have written on Biblical litera- 
ture in our own country during the last thirty years, and 
this for the following considerations: (1) Germany is the land 
of speculation ; but it is not the land of action or of common 
sense; few of their writers remember the salutary maxim, 7 
téyvn paxpa, Bpayus 0 Bios. (2) We may cheerfully assign 
to German students the palm of laborious industry ; but can 
we say that this industry is sanctified by the highest motives, 
and is directed to the noblest end? Of what advantage is 
yao, provided codia is excluded? (3) Whatever be the 
defects of our Authorized Version, there can be no doubt of 
its great superiority to the Vulgate, or to Luther’s translation. 
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I have read many a tedious note of German writers, particularly 
of Fritzsche, in which much ponderous erudition is directed 
to the correction of a blunder in the Vulgate, or some Con- 
tinental Version, which does not exist in our own. (4) We 
ought not to be unmindful of the advantage which most of 
us possess by being trained in a form of sound words, by 
acknowledging a definite, but yet, Catholic system of faith 
and practice. Of the Germans, it is difficult to say who of 
them receive, and who reject the facts of Christianity embodied 
in the three Creeds; while none of them enjoy the benefit of 
that practical Commentary on Holy Writ which is provided 
in our Liturgy and Articles. To the absence of this salutary 
check on the vagaries of ‘free handling’ we may attribute 
that monstrous combination of errors which is happily confined 
to German and Germanized theology. 

Dr. Wordsworth (in the Preface to his edition of the Greek 
Testament, p. xvi) has brought forward Lord Bacon’s remark, 
that one of the best commentaries on Scripture might be 
extracted from the writings of English divines. This remark 
may be amplified so as to include the grammatical and critical 
exegesis of the New Testament. Our Anglo-Germans, like 
Continental Tourists in search of scenery, need to be reminded 
of the beautiful spots which they have never visited at home. 
We may apply to them the admonition of the Roman Satirist, 
Hor. Ep. 1. 12. 30, 


“Quod petis, hic est ; 
. . . » Animus si te non deficit equus.” 


No one English annotator has availed himself of half the mate- 
rials extant in our own tongue. Among recent editors Bishop 
Ellicott is the only one who seems to have consulted the sound 
and valuable suggestions of the late Professor Scholefield, in his 
Hints for an Improved Translation. It is much to be regretted 
that many of our learned men, who have edited the Tragedians, 
have not commented on the Greek Testament; yet there will 
be found in their notes much valuable matter directly and 
indirectly bearing on the grammatical interpretation of the 
Sacred Oracles. Bishop Blomfield’s AXschylus contains many 
criticisms of this nature; in the preparation of the First 
Volume of the Greek Testament, in conjunction with my friend 
Mr. Wilkinson, I derived more real assistance from this source, 
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which promised little, than from the laborious pretentiousness 
of any German annotator. 

In Chapter X. I have made but slight use of the Second 
Series of Synonyms by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
I have adopted freely the matter contained in the First Series, 
which has become rapidly incorporated in the general stock of 
Theological literature. As I have attempted to desynonymize 
some words which have not been treated by previous writers, I 
will only hope that all my readers will extend to me that 
favourable indulgence, with which His Grace welcomed my 
earlier efforts in this interesting and instructive pursuit. 

In conclusion, I would express a hope that this Work will be 
of some service in promoting the intelligent study of that Book 
which is the basis of sound learning and religious education. 
Great benefit has resulted and is likely to result from the insti- 
tution of Competitive Examinations. Why should not a portion 
of the Greek Testament be required from all candidates for 
appointments in the Military and Civil Service? The eulogium 
which Dr. Wordsworth has pronounced (Pref. p. xvii) on the 
study of Holy Scripture in the Original, as the best Instrument 
of Education, is a happy combination of rhetorical power with 
sober truth :— 


‘‘ THE BIBLE ALONE, OF ALL BOOKS IN THE WORLD, ADDRESSES 
ITSELF TO THE WHOLE MAN. IT EXERCISES HIS MEMORY, 
STRENGTHENS HIS REASON, CONTROLS HIS PASSIONS, INFORMS 
HIS JUDGMENT, REGULATES HIS CONSCIENCE, SANCTIFIES HIS 
WILL, ENLIVENS HIS FANCY, WARMS HIS IMAGINATION, CHERISHES 
HIS AFFECTIONS, STIMULATES HIS PRACTICE, QUICKENS HIS HOPE, 
AND ANIMATES HIS FAITH.” . 


*,* The passages quoted are taken from the text of R. Stephens, 1550. The 
readings which the Rev. F. H. Scrivener has inserted in his recent edition are con- 
sidered of sufficient authority for the purposes of illustration and comment. 
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THE 


SYNTAX AND SYNONYMS 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


Tue term “ Hellenistic” is the especial designation which is 
usually employed to denote the Greek which is found in the 
writings of the New Testament. 

The word ‘EAAnuorns was generally applied by the inha- 
bitants of Attica to all foreigners who learnt to speak their 
language by the ear for political purposes, commercial designs, 
or social intercourse, without giving accurate attention to the 
usages and expressions of the Attic dialects. These foreigners 
were said to Hellenize, éAAnviterv, to imitate Greeks from their 
combining vernacular expressions and provincial peculiarities — 
with Greek phrases and idioms. 

When we consider the language of any single biography, 
treatise, or letter, and still more when our attention is directed 
to a collection of such writings, we must carefully bear in mind 
all the historical circumstances of the several writers, such as 
the time and the place of their respective compositions, the 
previous education and the present position of the writers, the 
objects they proposed to themselves in the work under con- 
sideration. : _ 

Our own language as it is now spoken in different parts of the 
globe furnishes a striking instance of the influence produced by 
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time and place in moulding the distinguishing characteristics of 
every tongue. The origin of Modern English is generally 
ascribed to the days of Elizabeth; grammarians enumerate 
various phases of Middle English, Old English, Semi-Saxon, all 
exhibiting peculiar features of divergence from the language, 
either written or oral, which prevailed in the days of Alfred. 
The familiar term Anglo-Saxon brings up before our minds two 
distinct peoples, Angles and Saxons, who contributed their 
different dialects to form a single tongue. Hellenistic Greek 
was a composite language derived from different sources like 
our own; it was also an imported language, not the vernacular 
speech of those who used it; it was acquired by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, and was adopted, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as the most fitting medium for the communications 
they were inspired to make, and it was adapted by them for the 
imparting of truths and sentiments which tried to the utmost 
the capacity of language and the power of thought. 

In Palestine, Greek was an exotic. The sources from which 
it was transplanted were of the widest description. When we 
speak of Classical Greek, we refer to the language which was 
spoken in Grecia Antiqua or Greece Proper, but when we 
speak of Hellenistic Greek we must include in our conception 
the speech of Magna Grecia, the south-east of Italy with Sicily, 
of the colonies included in the discontinuous or sporadic Greece, 
of the settlements in Asia Minor, and those which were founded 
by the success which attended the Macedonian arms. In this 
respect Hellenistic Greek resembles the English which is spoken 
in America, Australia, and Hindostan far more closely than its 
ordinary use in our native Ignd. But even at home every 
distinct region of the United. Kingdom, and every quarter of 
the globe, contributes its peculiar phrases and idioms to increase 
the treasures of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Some of these 
additions and excrescences obtain only a partial reception, as 
they are confined to the district which gave them birth, or are 
limited to the local exigencies which called them into life; but 
many obtain from time to time universal acceptance, are 
gradually incorporated into an ordinary speech, and maintain 
a position in the temple of literature. In every branch of 
writing, especially in our periodical organs of public informa- 
tion, words will be found which have been imported from the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, from Turkey and China, from the East 
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and West Indies, from North and South America, from Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain. But in our foreign marts, in cities of 
commercial enterprise, beyond the limits of British civilization, 
in the extreme East, West, and South, this confusion of tongues 
(yAwrroovyxvets) will be especially found to prevail. We 
ought net then to be surprised at the occurrence of similar 
characteristics in the records of the religious dispensation which 
has spread through the world from Galilee,—that populous 
agglomeration of inhabitants of all classes and countries, which 
Hebrew-speaking inhabitants of Jerusalem regarded with con- 
tempt and disdain, as beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. 

But influences more powerful than the commixture of these 
varieties of speech combined to cast the language of the Greek 
Testament into its present mould. The inspired writings of the 
New Covenant, are not conveyed in the language which our 
Lord and His Apostles, as well as the earliest disciples, very 
generally used in conversational intercourse. The vernacular 
tongue in Judeea, after the return from the Babylonish captivity, 
was the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic. In reading the Gospels, it 
is highly important to bear in mind the caution given by 
Michaelis, “Syriace locutum Jesum, non Grace.’’ Thus Greek 
was a language which the writers acquired after attaining a 
mature age, for it is probable that St. Luke was the only one 
who knew it from his birth. 

The writers of the Epistles had to contend with difficulties 
from which the Evangelists were, in a measure, exempt. The 
subjects which they had to discuss taxed to the utmost the 
varied and copious resources of the richest language on earth. 
They were required to expound and elucidate truths which 
affect the temporal and eternal welfare of the universal family 
of man, truths which in length and breadth and depth and 
height far exceeded the loftiest conceptions of philosophers, 
orators, and poets; these they had to present in a style and 
manner which was capable of being comprehended by the whole 
human race, intelligible to the wise ‘and unwise, level to the 
apprehension of barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. 

If then we attach the weight which is unquestionably due 
to these. peculiarities, if we consider the influence which each 
of them would have singly, and the predominating sway 
which all united would exercise by acting in combination one 
with another, we shall not hesitate to draw the inference that, | 
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without a miracle, the Greek of the New Testament could 
not have been different from that which we find it tobe. A 
regard to the circumstances of the writers, to the age in which 
they lived, to the locality in which they wrote, to the associa- 
tions of birth, of education, and position, a consideration of 
their end and aim in writing what was to be a «ria és ae, 
unconscious though they were of the fact, all these justify 
the conclusion that the sweeping charges of solcecisms, of 
grammatical improprieties, of forced constructions, may be dis- 
regarded by us as vague declamation. To expect that Pales- 
tinian Jews should write Greek according to the refinements 
and elegancies of the language which was current at Athens 
in the days of Pericles, is as unreasonable as it would be to 
require that modern English should retain the idiomatic usages, 
expressions, and orthography, which prevailed under the Plan- 
tagenets, or to conceive that a collection of writings from 
different authors, designed not only for the instruction of the 
intelligent and thoughtful, but for the use of the Boors at the 
Cape, the Pariahs of Hindostan, the Aborigines of Australia, 
the Red Indians of North America, ought to bear upon its 
front the characteristics of language, expression, and style, 
which we reasonably require in a critical essay, a philosophical 
treatise, or an academical address. In such a collection of 
writings, whether we regard the component parts singly, or 
as a whole, we might with good reason require that no un- 
warrantable liberties should be taken with the language, that 
there should be no offences against good taste, no violations 
of decorum, nothing to debase the mind, vitiate the feeling, 
or corrupt the judgment. But all refinements of language, 
all elegant turns of expression might well be sacrificed in 
order to secure more thoroughly and effectually the writers’ 
end and aim, the instruction and edification. of universal 
humanity. | 

As it is quite unreasonable to judge of New Testament Greek 
by the conventional standard adopted 300 B.c. in a particular 
city and district, so by a reference to what is now going on 
In many parts of the world, we need not be surprised at the 
mixture of various elements contained therein. For if we 
consider the extent to which our own tongue is adulterated 
in both hemispheres, by the use of extraneous words and in- 
congruous expressions, we shall deem it truly marvellous, and 
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a result which surpasses human wisdom, that writers of Galilee, 
aypapparos Kal idta@rat, have employed with such slight diver- 
gences the language of Thucydides, Plato, and Xenophon, in 
a connected series of works, which in subject-matter, com- 
plexion, and object, throw into the shade the choicest specimens 
of classical literature. 

One striking characteristic of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the Christian element arising from the subject-matter, 
which the writers had to unfold. 

A second arises from the position of the writers, as Hebrew- 
speaking Jews, who had to complete a revelation which had 
already been partially revealed in Hebrew, This we may call 
the Hebrew element. 

There is a third element, which we may call the Alexandrine, 
consisting of Latinisms, Cilicisms, Syriacisms, and extraneous 
terms. 

There is a fourth element, which had an important influence 
on the employment of the preceding, viz., the oral. The style 
is colloquial rather than literary. The diction is the Greek 
of conversation rather than of composition. We have very 
imperfect memorials of the ordinary language used by the 
Greeks in the mart, the forum, and domestic life. The ex- 
pressions employed by philosophers and poets, by orators and 
tragedians, afford no clue to the conversational Greek which 
regulated their social intercourse. The principal source from 
which we can form an opinion of their vernacular speech is 
the comedies of Aristophanes: ‘Illa Comedia vetus, specu- 
lum quotjdianz vite, plebeias quasdam offert loquutiones.””— 
Valckner*. The speeches in the Acts of the Apostles are faith- 
ful recitals of words actually uttered; and many of the epistles 
were written from dictation. ‘To the oral element,” says 
Bishop Ellicott, ‘we may ascribe the combined simplicity and 
force of the narrative portions; the suspended structures and 
relapses to the nominative case observable in the writings of 
St. Paul,” Its style is free from all tinge of vulgarity, and 
_from every trace of artistic diction. In fact it exhibits, as 
Professor Masson has well remarked, the only genuine facsimile 
of the colloquial diction employed by unsophisticated Grecian 
gentlemen of the first century, who spoke without pedantry, as 
iSi@rat, and not as cogicral. 

1 See notes on L. 11.3, 13, (Webster and Wilkinson.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT. 


In every branch of science or department of study we find 
peculiar words and technical terms which are formed by 
enlarging the vocabulary of the language, or are old words 
with a new and appropriate meaning. The doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven could not possibly be made known to man, 
without the introduction of new words, or an accession of mean- 
ing to words which were already in use. The writers of heathen 
antiquity had no occasion to speak of 7 éxxAnoia Tod Ocov—Tav 
ovpavayv, evayyédiov, owrnpia, Tiotts, Sixatow, exxAnoia, in the 
sense in which they so frequently recur in the Books of the 
New Covenant. 

The historical facts upon which Christianity rests could be 
recorded in the language of Thucydides and Xenophon; but 
the revelation of God manifest in the flesh, the dignity of the 
Redeemer’s person, the sufficiency of His atoning work, the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, the condition of man as fallen in 
the first Adam, the characteristics of his state as restored in the 
second Adam, the constitution of the Christian Church,—these 
and similar topics of discourse rendered it necessary to find 
thought-breathing words, which no writer of an earlier age had 
any occasion to use. With this agrees the fact which we might 
naturally anticipate, that the Christian element is more strongly 
marked in the writings of John, Paul, and Peter, than in the 
synoptical Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles. 

The writers of the New Testament, if for a moment we leave 
out of sight the divine superintendence, suggestion, and control 
which attended them in all their labours, must have felt the 
same difficulties which beset modern translators of the Bible in 
finding suitable words and expressions to be the vehicle of 
superhuman thoughts. The Chinese, for instance, with all their 
literary, scientific, and philosophical attainments, have no appro- 
priate word for expressmg “ Deity,” and perhaps no language 
which has not been amphfied and enriched by the leaven of 
Christianity, contains tolerable equivalents for the words grace, 
humility, faith, hope, charity. 

A test of the character and habits of the people is furnished 
-by the copiousness or scantiness of their vocabulary on moral 
subjects. The languages of the South Sea Islanders are par- 
ticularly copious in words which convey the crime of murder ; 
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there are several distinct terms to express different ways in 
which infanticide may be committed. The universal prevalence 
of this abominable atrocity has given birth to a deplorable rich- 
ness of vocabulary in expressing the practice. We must ascribe 
it to the happy influence of the oracles of God committed to our 
trust, that our language has so many words which denote sym- 
pathy, condolence, fellow-feeling, compassion, pity, affection, 
tenderness, but has no term nearer than the words “ malicious- 
ness,” ‘“ spitefulness,” to express évuyatpexaxia. Exultation at 
the ills which befall other men is happily so rare a feeling, that 
no distinguishing word has been adopted or compounded to 
convey the idea. The spirit of genuine benevolence, of dis- 
interested kindness in seeking the welfare of other men, was so 
little recognized among the Greeks, that the Apostles had no 
suitable word made ready to their hands, but were compelled to 
borrow one from the yopnyos, who defrayed the expenses inci- 
dent on providing a chorus, suitably trained and equipped, to 
carry out the scenic representation of the Grecian drama. 
Although the Septuagint translation had done much to render 
Greek an appropriate vehicle for imparting Christian truth, and 
became “a viaduct between the two covenants,” yet the Apostles 
found the language too narrow and shallow for the truths they 
had to declare. Of some words they enlarged and deepened the 
signification ; other words they boldly coined, but always in 
true analogy with the genius of the language which they served 
to enrich. 

We may trace both in the Old and New Testaments the 
gradual growth of human language till it became fitted to com- 
municate the things which were revealed, vro\vpepws xai moAv- 
Tpo7res, in manifold portions and manifold methods. The Greek, 
notwithstanding its abundant copiousness in comparison with 
the Hebrew, required many subsidiary rills to form the broad 
channel of language, through which the final revelation of the 
Divine mind could be imparted to man and diffused through the 
world. 

As an illustration of the Christian element, we may remark 
that the classical terms for virtue, dperyj,—for morality, 70 
(mores), seldom occur; the latter but once in a quotation, while 
in their place we have a rich cluster of qualities and graces 
enumerated under the term xapzros mvevparos,—an idea which 
never entered into the conception of Grecian sages. , 

Lest the Christian ministry should be confounded with the 
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Jewish priesthood, the writers of the New Testament altogether 
avoid the word iepevs as a designation of those who labour in 
the Word and doctrine. To mark the contrast between Chris- 
tianity and heathenism they use Qvotacrypiov, mpodyteverv, in 
preference to Bwuos, wavteverOar. It is also remarkable that 
oKavoadov, which occurs fifteen times in the New Testament, 
and twenty times in LXX and Apocrypha, is scarcely ever 
found in profane writers; though Aristophanes, Acharn. 687, 
uses oxavdadnOpov in a metaphorical sense. The idea of putting 
a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way, 
never entered into the mind of the heathen. 

To the Christian element we attribute the use of the following 
expressions: 6 mrouunv 6 Kados, J. 10.11. 4 Aprreros 7) adnOuwn, 
Tay krjpa év Xpior@, pévew ev Xpror@, J. 15.1, 2.7. avwlev 
yevvaoOa, J. 3. 3. waduyyeveoia, T. 3. 5. avaxaivwots voos, 
R. 12.2, perdvora, A, 11.18. xawny «riot, 2C. 5.17. 6 éow 
avOpwrros, R. 7.22. 6 &&w, 20. 4. 16. apapria mpos Oavaror, 
1 J. 5. 16,17. Odvaros eis tov aidva, J. 8. 51, mvevparixos 
in opposition to yuyixos, capxixos,—the combination of xara 
oapxa with elvat, wepirareiv, Sv—Kxaworns mvevparos, Tadat- 
orTns ypapparos, R,7.6. épyd&eoOas in opposition to miorevesy, 
6 Koapos ovTos, J. 8, 23, MIT my, oixovopia tov Beod, Tijs 
xapitos ToD Ocov, To these we may add the technical senses 
acquired by ga ew, cwrnp, and thejr derivatives, Sofa, fwn 
aiwvios, AUTpOY, ydpts, Tretpacpos, Od0s, uveTHpLov, Bamwrivec Oat, 
emotpedey, gatotpopy, et similia, many of which are explained 
in our list of synonyms. 

In this class we may enumerate the words which mark the 
contrast in which Christianity stands to heathenism and Judaism, 
oxnvotrnyia, TpoandvTos, eidwACOuTOV, eldwAoNaTpEla, puAKTI)- 
prov. 


THE HEBREW ELEMENT. 


It is unnecessary to give in detail an account of the unprofit- 
able controversy which raged for a long period between the 
Purists and the Hebraists. If the illustration which we have 
adduced from the local incidents which affect our own tongue 
in all parts of the world in our own day be deemed apposite and 
analogous, no reasonable man will expect to find Attic purity in 
the pages of the New Testament, though he will resist as alto- 
gether unnecessary and unfounded the inference that Hellen- 
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istic Greek is a heterogeneous confusion of several languages 
and dialects. He will not be surprised to meet with a few 
strange and anomalous forms of declension and conjugation ; he 
will not stumble at the omission of the augment in some verbs, 
or at its irregular use in other verbs; he will not expect to find 
consistency or uniformity in orthography or orthoepy. 

The position laid down by Blackwall (Sacred Classics, i. 153) 
will not be easily assailed. ‘The main substance and ground- 
work of the language of the Gospels and Epistles is incon- 
testably the same with that of the older Grecians, excepting 
when the rites of the Jewish and new revelations of the Chris- 
tian religion required new terms, or where the usage of Hebrew 
modes of speech, and allusions to oriental customs expressed the 
thing with more vigour, and were more intelligible to the 
people. Even in the Hebraisms and peculiarities of the New 
Testament, as good a regard has been paid to the general 
analogy and true propriety of grammar as in the writings 
which make up the standard of the Greek language.”’ 

With Michaelis we may assign the causes of these disputes 
to a want of sufficient knowledge of the Greek, the prejudices 
of pedantry and school orthodoxy, the injudicious custom of 
choosing the Greek Testament as the first book to be read by 
learners. This last cause has not perhaps exerted much in- 
fluence during the last thirty years; but to these a further 
reason may be assigned which has had very unhappy influence 
in England, viz. that our most eminent scholars have deemed 
the study of the Greek Testament beneath their notice; so that 
the seven plays of Auschylus alone have received more attention 
from learned divines than the whole of the New Testament. 
Others again have simply noticed the oracles of truth in order 
to contrast the Christian element with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and Plato. Until a very recent period the peculiarities 
of Hellenistic Greek had been treated of by English scholars, 
who were certainly not well qualified for the task. These have 
suffered themselves to be led away by implicit deference to the 
authority of German grammarians and lexicographers, one of 
whom gives the following view of their labours: ‘Studio 
quecrendorum Hebraismorum nimis indulsisse, in interpretandis 
singulis vérbis, imprimis prepositionibus, conjunctionibus, par- 
ticulis leges Greecee lingue migrasse, significationes temere 
effinxisse, et subtilitatem grammaticam mire neglexisse.” In 
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fact, whether we look to English or foreign theologians, we may 
say with Hermann, “ Tristissima profecto sors obtigit scrip- 
toribus sacris ... Dhuligenter caveant tirones, ne putent, viros 
Spiritu Sancto adflatos, sprevisse sermonem mortalium, sed 
meminerint potius, illam interpretandi rationem qua nonnulli 
theologorum utuntur, nihil esse nisi blasphemiam.” Or we may 
apply to the interpretation of the New Testament the language 
which Dr. Pusey has employed of the Old: “The comparison 
of the cognate dialects opened for a time an unlimited licence of 
innovation. Every principle of interpretation, every rule of 
language was violated. The Bible was misinterpreted with a 
wild recklessness to which no other book was ever subjected. 
A subordinate meaning of mere half-understood Arabic words 
was always at hand to remove whatever any one misliked. Now 
the manifoldness of this reign of misrule has subsided. But 
interpretations as arbitrary as any which had perished still 
hold their sway.” (Introduction to the Minor Prophets, p. vii.) 

One of the terms which is frequently considered Hebraistic 
is the occurrence of the phrase, ‘to be called,’ ‘to be found,’ 
instead of the verb substantive ‘to be.’ The first continually 
occurs in Greek, as may be seen by looking at xaXéw, in any 
Lexicon, or at our notes on L. 1. 32. The second phrase might 
be called a Gallicism or an Anglicism with as much propriety 
as a Hebraism. Meyer renders A. 8. 30, evpéOn eis “Alwrtor, 
‘il se trouva.’ We might well render M. 1. 18, etpéOn ep 
yaotpi éyovoa, ‘found herself with child.” We may even 
say, without great impropriety, ‘How do you find yourself?’ 
for ‘ How are you?’ 

The use of the word ‘son’ to signify relation in general, 
such as cause and effect, dependence of one thing upon 
another, likeness, is frequently considered a Hebraism. But 
many similar expressions are found in Classical Greek, as well 
as in all other languages. The Red Indians employ per- 
petually the word ‘son.’ This genitive may well be referred 
to the genitive of quality denoting a permanent and abiding 
possession. (See numerous examples in Chapter IV.) 

So too, the use of the word ‘name,’ denoting substance, 
personality, J. 1. 12; M. 28. 19. The word dvoya expresses 
the means of identification, and implies the knowledge of one 
in his real person and character. 

It seems very doubtful whether the uses of the word ‘ know,’ 


—. 


SPURIOUS HEBRAISMS. 1] 


in the sense of ‘ approve,’ or ‘hear,’ in the sense of ‘ heed,’ can 
be called Hebraistic. 

The prefixes 3 and 9 undoubtedly exercised a considerable 
influence on the diction of Hellenists; but these have been 
made responsible for every kind of construction which the 
annotator could not explain. The insertion or omission of the 
Article was doubtless very much affected by the use of the 
Hebrew i3. There is, however, great justice in the remarks 


of Meyer, who confirms the view already quoted from Black- 
wall: “Ut autem Hebraismos permiscerent, non modo hsc 
causa fuit quia Hebrei erant, sed quia cum de lis rebus dis- 
sererent que Hebraicis literis erant tradites, necesse fuit multa 
retinere, ne doctrinam quampiam novam adferre viderentur. 
Et certe tam multos Hebraismos ab illis servatos fuisse minime 
miror, cum plerique sint ejusmodi ut nullo alio idiomate tam 
feliciter exprimi possint; imo interdum ne exprimi quidem; 
ut nisi illas formulas retinuissent, nova illis interdum vocabula 
et nova dicendi genera comminiscenda fuerint, que nemo plane 
intellexisset.”’ 


SPURIOUS HEBRAISMS. 


Expressions like idwy eldov, A. 7. 34; axon axovoere, M. 13. 
14; ameidn atrevAnowpeba, A. 4. 17; mapayyeAla trapnyyetva- 
pev, A. 5. 28, have so many counterparts in classical authors, 
that they ought not to be considered Hebraistic because they 
frequently occur in the Old Testament. Hdt. vu. 10. 1, rv 
apeiva yvounv aipedouevoy érdécOar. Hom. Ll. i. 238, nai emi 
péyay Spxoy Guodpar. Xen. Cyrop. viii. 4. 9, traxovwy cyorH 
tirjxovoa. Soph. Aid. T. 65, dor oy trv xy eddovTda pw 
éEnyeipere. O. C. 1625, boB8q Seicavras. Atlian, virny évlence. 
Plato, re 57 Aéyovtes SéRadrrov ot SeaBarrovres ; Hevyes puy7. 
Stavonua SiavocicOar. ABsch., Sejoopas tuav petpiay Sénow. 
Xen. Anab. cupPovrcvopevos cvveRovrAevcev avrois Tadc. 

M. 2. 10, yapav peydAnv codpa éyapnoay has been censured 
as a double Hebraism. But in correspondence with peyadny 
oodpa we find in Herodotus, é6vos péya ioyupas, Ainv ioxupat 
TLpLOpiat. 

With advdpes adecrdot nat aarépes, brethren and fathers, 
A. 7. 2, compare dvdpes *AOnvaior, dvdpes Stxacrai (Demosth.) ; 
Bacirqi avdpi (Homer); avdpa otparnyov (Thucydides); avnp 
ITépons (Herodotus); homo gladiator (Cicero). 
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The use of the word &vAoy, for ‘tree,’ L. 23. 31, Rev. 2. 7; 
22. 2. 14, has been commented upon. But we have in Xen. 
Anab. vi. 4. 3, Sacd mroAddois Kat travrodarois Kai peyddots 
Evraus. 

M. 5. 6, mrewavres Kai Sipavres ryv Sixavocovvnv. The pecu- 
liarity of this passage consists in the union of the two metaphors, 
hunger and thirst, directed at the same time to one object. 
Each metaphor singly occurs in many, perhaps in all languages. 
Shakspere, Henry IV., Part II., ‘Dost thou so hunger for my 
empty chair?’ Cicero, ‘sitire honores; sitire sanguinem.’ Xen. 
Cyrop. v. 6. 1, obtws éyw byiv dupa yapllec Oar. 

H. 10. 27, rupos GHros eoOiew pédrovros Tods trrevavtious. 
It is the same as Zeph. 1. 18; 3. 8, DONA ‘NIP WRI. Isa. 
26. 11, LXX, viv wip tovs trevavtiovs erat. But the 
devouring flame, ‘ignis edax,’ is an expression which occurs 
in many languages. Hom. Ji. xxiii. 182, rovs dua cot travras 
mip écGie. Virg. Ain. iv. 66, ‘est mollis flamma medullas.’ 

M. 138. 11, duty déd0Trar yvavar, may be compared with Xen. 
Anab. vi. 6. 20, tpiv Sé5o0rar éxxopicat tovs avdpas. Hist. Gr. 
vi. 1, azo trav Oedy Sédorar div evrvyeiv, 

M. 20. 22, aornpiov aivev. Compare Aisch. Ag. 1897, 
irepdixws pev otv Tora@vde KpaTnp’ év Sopuous Kaxav Ode TAHTAS 
apaiwy avtos éxtives podwy. Forcellini explains Plautus, ‘ut 
senex hoc eodem poculo, quo ego bibi, biberet,’ by ‘ut eamdem 
sentiret calamitatem.’ 

xotpacOas in reference to the sleep of death, M. 27. 52; J. 
11. 11. 13; A. 7. 60, may be compared with Hom. J/. xi. 241, 
@> 6 wey avOt Treawy Kounoaro yarKeov Urrvov. 

avayxn in the sense of distress, calamity, L. 21. 23; 1 C. 7. 
26, corresponds to pi¥ld, Ps. 119. 143; 17¥, Job 27. 9. But 


compare Aisch. Prom. V. 107, avayxats rato®’ vrefeiypat TaXas. 
Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 3, eis tras avdynas aNyewordtas éurecovres. 
Tac. Annal. xi. 37, ‘Supremis ejus necessitatibus ad misera- 
tionem evicta erat.’ 

The expressions, evdvcacOat Xpiotov, R. 13.14; evdvoacbat 
Tov Kaivov avOpwrrov, KE. 4. 24, which in sentiment belong to the 
Christian element, are similar to Job 29. 14, PTS wi. Hom. 
Il. ix. 231, e¢ py aiye Soceat aranv. Od. ix. 214, peyadnv 
émrtemévov adxnv. Plato, Legg. 642 B, evvoua évdverai tiva. 
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GENUINE HEBRAISMS. 


After we have deducted the instances in which the Hebraistic 
tone and colouring is at least doubtful, there will remain many 
phrases and idioms in which the Hebrew element must un- 
questionably be acknowledged. It is difficult to conceive how 
it could be otherwise. A work which is written by a foreigner 
who has learnt English will have a peculiar tinge derived from 
his native tongue, and from the literature with which he was 
conversant from his youth. This tinge will be more marked if 
his work is designed for the use of his own countrymen. 

The frequent occurrence of the phrase xai éyévero is doubtless 
owing to YM. The use of airy in M. 21. 42, where we might 
have expected todro— rapa xupiou éyévero airy — is owing to 
the feminine Nt in Ps, 118. 23. 

Some peculiar forms of superlative, H. 9. 3, dyia dyin, 
Dw Tp 7 wip. L. 1. 42, evroynuevn avd év yuvaski. Rev. 19. 
16, Bactdeds Baciréwv nal Kupios xupiov. 

M. 25. 1. 6, eis dardvrnoly tivos, or tii, NNW? 1S. 9. 14; 


Jer. 41.6. M. 12. 42, wépata ris yijs, YIN ‘DDN Ps. 2. 8. 
L. 21. 8, mopevecOar drricw twos, ‘TN 20 Judg. 2. 12; 
18. 6. 12; M. 11. 25. €EoporoyetoGas, TNT 2 S. 22. 50; 


Ps. 30. 13. 

Expressions for eternity and continuity, L. 1. 50, ets yeveds 
yeveov. R. 16. 27, ets tovs alavas aiwver, oy o>iy. 2 C. 4. 
16, dvaxawodrar nuépg Kal juépa, CW OV. R. 2. 14, edidacnev 
T@® Badax, the dative corresponds to 5. <A. 6. 5, jpecey 6 
Aovyos evwrriov TravTos Tod TANHOous, “NYA LXX, Gen. 34. 18; 
41. 37. Mk. 8. 12, apr Aéyw tyiv et SoPncera. This is ex- 
plained under e: among the Particles, Chapter VIII. 

Among Hebraisms there is reckoned the accumulation of 
synonyms which give force and variety to the sentiment, Mk. 
12. 30; R. 2.4; EH. 1. 21. 

It will be observed from this summary that the pure 
Hebraisms are more of a lexical than of a grammatical character, 
the effect of early association rather than ignorance of more 
ordinary modes of construction. The manner in which different 
writers have followed one another in ascribing to this element 
every term and expression which they did not understand, — 
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justifies the remark of Liicke that Hebraism has been their 
hidden helper in all need. | 


THE ALEXANDRINE ELEMENT. 


The diction of the New Testament has been called the Alex- 
andrine dialect from its affinity to the Septuagint version, which 
was executed at Alexandria. This appellation is far from 
correct, as the inspired writers were not citizens of Alexandria, 
and it is wrong to assume that they adopted the Alexandrine 
dialect because they made some use of the Alexandrine version. 

Attic Greek bears the same relation to the language spoken 
at Alexandria which the English spoken by the educated classes 
in Great Britain has to the speech of many foreign commercial 
cities where all the provincial varieties in tone, accent, and 
expression which England, Scotland, and Ireland can furnish, 
astonish and confuse the ear. While many of these provincial- 
isms are confined to commercial intercourse, not a few will find 
their way into local literature as more intelligible and expressive 
to the parties immediately addressed. 

After the subjugation of the Greeks. by the Macedonians, and. 
the extension of their conquests into Asia and Africa, the 
various dialects of ancient Greece were fused into 7 Kxow7 
SidXewros, with an admixture of foreign words from Syrians, 
Persians, and Jews. Of this Macedonian tongue the dialect of 
Alexandria was a corrupt progeny engendered. by the confluence 
of Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Sicilians, and 
of strangers from the remoter regions of the East. We need 
not then be surprised that writers of Galilee should employ 
terms which were commonly received by their countrymen, 
without any nice discrimination of the source from which the 
words arose. - | 


CILICISMS. 


Under the Alexandrine element we may arrange the Cilicisms 
of St. Paul. 

It is recorded of AXschylus, himself a native of Attica, that 
the effects of his visit to the court of Hiero at Syracuse were 
seen in the Sicilian tinge which is discernible in his later plays. 
Though this visit occurred after he had reached maturity, and 
was in duration less than a year, his writings contain some 
eval Zicedixai as the result. One of these, Bovrds, is adopted 
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by St. Paul’s associate and companion in travel, L. 3. 5; 23. 
30. As this was the case with A‘schylus, we need not be sur- 
prised that some Cilicisms are found in the Epistles of a native 
of Tarsus, and of a student in its flourishing school of philo- 
sophy. 

1 C. 4. 3, dvaxpiveaOat bd avOpwrivns juépas. We have in 
Euripides and Sophocles juépa Avirpd, Nuépat érritrovas, “ days 
of toil and sorrow ;” but not avOperivn jpépa, “the day in 
which man bears sway.” 

R. 6. 19, advOpmmriwov rey, “I speak in a manner adapted to 
human weakness.” Plato uses the word in a nearly similar 
manner, avOpwrivn Sofa, “fallible human understanding.” 
Thucydides, iii. 40, has dpuaprety avOpwiivws, “ human in- 
firmity.” 

2C. 11. 9, xaravapxay tivos, to be slothful towards, press 
heavily upon, hang as a-.dead weight. vapxdw, be torpid, 
torpere. 

C. 2. 18, xaraBpaBevew tid, give the prize against; deprive 
of the palm ; pass an unjust decision. Conc. Laod., To ys) Tov 
vixnoavta afvoby trod BpaBeiov, adr érépp Sidovat avto, adixcov- 
pévou Tov vienoavtos. This however is hardly a Cilicism. Dem. 
Mid. 544, Srpdrava vo Mediov cataBpaBevbévra, “had an 
unfair decision against him.” 


LATINISMS. 


The departure of the sceptre from Judah by the reduction of 
Palestine into 2 Roman province, was followed by the adoption 
of Roman laws and customs, and by the use of Latin words and 
phrases, such especially as had reference to the imposition of 
tribute, commercial transactions, and military rule. 

Such are aocdptov, xivoos, Kevtoupiwy, Kodwvia, KxovoTwdia, 
Kodpavrns, Snvdpiov, “Iovoros, ArBéprivos, Névriov, paKeddor, 
péuBpava, piriov, mpairapiov, Eéorys, oiptxlyOcov, oudpros, 
covddpioy, orrexovAaTwp, TABepva, Tiros, ppayéddsov. 

The following words are indifferently styled Arameisms, 
Syraisms, and Chaldaisms: “ASPa, ’Axeddapd, *Apparyeddor, 
ByOcaidd, Kndads, KopBav, “Exot “EdXwt Adpa caBdyOave, 
"Eddadd, Mappova, Mapavaéa, ‘Paxa, Tad0a xodps, Tai64, 
XepovBip. 

Some terms may be styled Rabbinical; for although the 
Talmud was of much later date, the Rabbis in the time of 
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our Lord, used language which was subsequently known by 
the designation Talmudical. 

There are also a few Persian words: ayyapevew, yaba, udyos, 
papyapirns, meytoTaves. 

If then the object of the writers of the New Testament be 
kept in mind, we shall see that the fusion of the Greek styles 
effected in the xown diddexros, the language of the masses, 
was admirably adapted to be the vehicle of communicating 
divine truth to the world. Dr. Blackwall well argues (Sacred 
Classics, i. 38), “The old Greek writers have many foreign 
words, as well as the sacred classics. In the times when the 
most eminent Greek writers flourished, the Persian empire was 
of vast extent, and had a mighty influence upon all Greece ; 
by their wars, commerce, and travels, many of their words 
became familiar in the Grecian language. So in the time of 
the Apostles and Evangelists, the Roman empire had extended 
its conquests over the greatest part of the world where Greek 
was spoken, which led them to introduce some of the Roman 
words and phrases. These terms, put into Greek characters, 
were very well understood by the persons to whom they were 
addressed, and, upon several considerations, might be more 
pleasing and emphatical than the original words of the lan- 
guage. Shall it be allowed to Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, freely to use Persian, Augyptian, and other oriental 
words? and can it be an unpardonable fault for St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Paul, upon occasion, to use Roman ?”’ 

If it be said that by acknowledging this fusion we surrender 
the whole question as to the classical propriety of Hellenistic 
Greek, we would point to the accuracy with which the inspired 
writers have used nouns, verbs, and tenses, according to their 
distinctive power (Chapters II., VI.), to the correctness with 
which they have employed the several particles (Chapter 
Vit. ), and to the precision with which they have preserved 
the characteristic differences between words apparently synony- 
mous (Chapter X.), as proofs of their acquaintance with the 
more delicate usages of the language, at a time when Greek 
was subject to many influences of deterioration and decay. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 


CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


SUBSTANTIVES are to a considerable extent derived from, or 
connected with verbs, and may be classed according to their 
several affixes. To each affix a particular meaning is 
attached. 

The male agent or doer is represented by the affixes -r7s, 
-T7p, -Twp, -EUS,—as KpiTHS, judge; owryp, saviour; pyTwp, 
orator ; BaovAevs, king; pepiotys, Buaorys. The corresponding 
terminations for the female agent are -rewpa, -Tpia, -Tis, -eva, 
-isca,—as owteipa, Ractrcia, Bacidbooa, paxapitis. 

Other terminations for the agent are -ds, -o0: tpodos, nur- 
turer (rpépw) ; Tayos, marshaller (tdoow) ; aropu7ros, conductor 
(wréurre) ; dotdos, singer (aeidw) ; -p7v, -évos ; Troup, shepherd ; 
-wv, -Ovos, HYye“ov, leader. 

Nouns ending in -oua, -oa, -ovs, generally denote the action 
as incomplete, or in progress: Q@uala, sacrifice ; doxipacia, 
scrutiny ; mpagis, doing; tagis, arranging ; av&nous, increasing ; 
doa, Soxnats, seeming. 

Nouns in -y0os express the action of the verb proceeding from 
the subject; the action and its result: dswyuos, pursuing, or 
being pursued ; ddupyos, act of lamenting, or lament; cercpos, 
shaking, earthquake; ora@yos, standing, station, halting-place ; 
deoos, binding, bond; dveducuos, reproaching and reproach ; 
cwppovic nos, self-control, soundness of mind. 

Nouns in -ya, -“aTos, denote the thing done, or the passive 
object; the result or product of an act: wpaypa, thing done; 
omépua, thing sown; woinya, product of composition ; priya, 
memorial; vonwa, that which is perceived; oéBacpua, object 
of worship. 

Some nouns in -ovs denote an action and the result: docrs, 
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giving, gift, asin English ‘dose ;’ zreperroinats, acquisition. The 
act of Redemption was an act of qepuoinots, by which the 
Redeemer acquired the redeemed as a possession to Himself. 
We may observe, «pious, the act or time of pronouncing sen- 
tence; «pia, the sentence pronounced; «ypu, preaching ; 
xnpuyya, the matter preached ; Bpadous, the act of eating, to 
be distinguished from Spa@pa, the substance eaten, R. 14. 15. 
17. 20; Kavynous, act of glorying; kavynpa, subject-matter, 
theme of glorying, 2 C. 1. 12. 14. azoxpipa is the substance 
of the azroxpiots, 2 C. 1. 9. aWAnpwpya has two meanings: 

Active, To mAnpi arotety, implendi actio. Passive, id quod 
impletum est, or, id quo res impletur, 1 C. 10. 26; Mk. 8. 20. 
Thus G. 4. 4, 76 wA‘jpwya tod ypovov may be taken actively, 
i.e. a temporal space filled up as it were by the flowing in of 
time; or passively, id quo temporis spatium expletur. Hdt. 
iii, 22, dyda@xovtra 8 érea fons TAnpwya avdpi paxpotarov. 
So xriow may mean the act of creation, R. 1. 20, or the thing 
created, 2 C. 5.17; R. 8.19. Hither meaning may be adopted 
in G. 6.15: R. 4. 19, rqv véxpwow, the deadness: 2 C. 4. 10, 
mavrote THY véxpwow Tov Kupiov Incod év te oapats Trepipé- 
povres, exhibiting in my person the putting to death of the 
Lord Jesus: Ja. 1. 25, €v rH arouoes avrod, in his doing, in his 
practical observance of the law. 

Nouns in -os, -eos, denote the result or product of an action: 
xijdos, sorrow, mévOos, grief, yévos, birth, ddos (pas), light, 
apeddos, falsehood. 

Nouns of the first declension in -7, -7, denote the action 
of the root, actively or passively: prin, memory, that which 
remembers, ypayyun, line which has been drawn, deou7, bundle, 
Tn, honour, price, axoy, hearing, report, yapd, delight, dday7, 
process of teaching, or the thing taught. % wewporvn may 
mean conviction, the state of being persuaded, or the art of 
persuading, persuadendi sollertia, G. 5. 8; aAnopovy, fulness, 
satietas, the state, and expletio, the act of filling, C. 2. 23. 

Nouns in -os, ov, express the action of the verb, and some- 
times the result: Aoyos, speaking, discourse, ozropos, sowing, 
seed, popos, bringing in, revenue. 


SUBSTANTIVES DERIVED FROM ADJECTIVES. 


These are abstract words, such as those which correspond 
to our terminations in -ness, -dom, -hood, and end in -ia, -oT7s 
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(-oTnTos), -ovvn, -os (-€0s): codia, wisdom, ad7Oea, truthful- 
ness, evvova, kindness, Sicacoovvn, righteousness, cwdppoovvn, 
sound-mindedness, tayos, temporary swiftness, taxyuT7s, habitual 
speed. dyiwovvn differs but little from dytns (2 C. 1. 12; 
H. 12. 10), except perhaps that it represents more the condition 
than the abstract quality; while a@yvacpos points primarily to 
the process (1 Th. 4. 3, 4; 1 P. 1. 2), and thence, with the 
gradual approach of the termination in -os, to that in -cvvm, 
which is so characteristic of the New Testament, the state, 
frame of mind, or holy disposition, in which the action of the 
verb is evinced and exemplified. (Ellicott.) 

From nouns of agency we have other substantives in -T7pvoy, 
-Tpov, -eiov, -pa, which signify the place of action, the means 
or instrument with which the agent acts: ornpiov, cup, 
TedXwvetov, toll-house, eidwAciov, seat of an idol, dSeapwrnpiop, 
prison, apotpov, plough, Adyov, oracle, yupvdowov, school for 
exercise, €dpa, seat, xadvmrrpa, veil, BAépapov, eyelid, Aurpop, 
ransom, iAaoTyptoyv, the place or means of propitiation, didacxd- 
Avovy, Sixactypiov, PvAaKTNpLOV, TaptEelov, akpoaTnpLov. 

Personal designations signifying locality end in -evs, -erns 
(-e?rts, fem.), -cos, -vos, or parentage, in -vdys, -adns, -wv, and 
the feminine -ss, -cas, -twvn, as Tapoevs, Meyapes, ’AdeEavdpevs, 
"ABSnpirns, Xavavirns, Yapapeirns, Dapapeitis, AepBaios, 
Nalapnvos, “Actavos, Xpiotiavos, Tadapnvos, ‘Hpwodsavos. 

Diminutives end in -iov, -iésov, -toxos, and belong to the 
class of gentile nouns, or patronymics. From zrais we have 
Tadiov, Taddaplov, TratdioKos, Traidioxn ; from peipa€, wetpaxcoy, 
petpaxvddoy; from iyOus, iyOvdvov. But many of these forms 
‘are used without any diminutive meaning: Onpiov, a wild 
beast, AuBA1ov, a book, dopriov, a burden, zrediov, a plain. So 
in Latin ‘puella’ is the only word for girl. 

Appropriated places end in -@v, -wvia. Thus ’EXavwy, olive- 
yard, aywy, place of assembly, dyzredwv, vineyard, purer, mill. 


CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives derived from substantives end in -vos, -txos, 
denoting possession of, belonging to, as Snucotos, motdpos, 
girtos and ¢iAtKds, eipnvatos and eipnyixos; meprovcros, special, 
peculiar, from 7reptovoia, supplies ; émvovatos, of the passing day. 
So Sinatos, paravos, yepatés, wadatés, dpais: Sidaxrixds, apt 
to teach, skilled in teaching. 

Cc 2 
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Adjectives denoting the material are formed in -eos and -w,os: 
xpuceos, golden, ydAKeos, made of bronze or copper, apyuvpeos, 
of silver, EvAwos, of wood, ALAwos, of stone, adrnOivos, of genuine 
or true materials, adpxwvos, of flesh, partaking of human nature, 
but capxixos, swayed by fleshly lusts. odpxuvos indicates the 
nature of the person, capxuxos the bent of his mind. dxpo- 
ywviaios, the stone of the principal corner, as in Him the 
two walls from the Gentile and Jewish world meet and are 
united. ‘Lapis angularis; omnia sustinens et in unam fidem 
Abrahz colligens | e€08 qui ex utroque Testamento apti sunt 
eedificio Dei.’ ézreovovos is equivalent to éi Thy lodcay nuépay, 
sufficient for the current day. Like édoduvos, lasting for the 
journey, édnuéptos, lasting for a day, xapmros érernacos, lasting 
the whole year. Hom. Od. vii. 118. (See Wratislaw’s Notes 
and Dissertations, ) 

Formations in -vos, -wos, denote time, place: xaOnpepivos, 
daily, dpOpivos, at the dawn, mpwrvos, early, opewos, in the 
mountain, tayivds, with speed, Oepuvos, in the summer. 

Adjectives which denote the full expression of the quality 
expressed. in English by the affixes -ful, -able, are formed in 
pos, -dAtos, -ets: oixtpos, full of olxros, pitiful, pitiable, 
Avirnpos, sorrowful, Gapodnreos, full of confidence, dOovepes, full 
of envy, yapiets, graceful. 


ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM VERBS. 


Adjectives in -awos or -twos express suitableness or capa- 
bility for the action of the verb: yprotuos, useful, edadzipos, 
eatable, oriuos, drinkable, Qavdowpos, deadly, rtpodipos, 
nutritious. 

Adjectives in -vos, -Xos, -pos, and -ds, express the meaning 
of the verb (transitively or intransitively) : paves, paewvos, 
shining, Napzpos, bright, Aoros, remaining, orvyvos, odious, 
moGewos, longed for, Sewds, fearful, eros, cowardly, amarnnos, 
deceitful, deceiving. The terminations in -7A0s, -wdds, denote 
habit, custom: opyidos, soon angry, irascible. Aristotle (Ethics 
vi. 11) of peév ody opytroe Tayéws prev opyifovrar Kai ols ov det 
kal ep ols ov Set nai wadrAov 7 Set, wavovrar 6é Tayéws. 

Adjectives in -ywv make the action of the verb the pro- 
minent attribute of the person: aidjpwr, bashful, édenuor, 
compassionate, pryjywv, mindful, emiAnoper, forgetful. 

Gerundial adjectives are formed from the 2 aor. in -7os, 
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-réos. These, like the Latin gerundials in -ndus, and the 
Supines in -tum, -tu, have the same meaning as the active 
infinitive, conveying the idea of capability or adaptation. 
Sometimes verbals in -ros express the result of the capability 
or adaptation, both actively and passively : aiperos, an eligible 
man, a man adapted for choice, and one actually chosen ; 
peptrros, capable of blaming and deserving blame; dzretpactos, 
incapable of tempting and of being tempted, Ja. 1. 13; 
qapetcaxtos, insidiously present, G. 2. 4, either introducing 
themselves, or introduced by others; yywordos, one who is 
capable of being known; aécdxperos, without making distinc- 
tion; dyuioxpttos, without false assumption, unhypocritical ; 
ahadnros, inexpressible. With these we may compare Latin 
adjectives in -bilis, and for the use of the same word in an 
active and passive sense, we may compare ‘unfeignedly’ for 
‘unfeigningly.” 

The termination -réos expresses the infinitive with the 
idea of necessity or duty: aoxntéa ool éativ 7 apern, virtue 
is for you to cultivate, or aoxnréov éoti cou thy apeTny, it 18 
for you to cultivate virtue; Mk. 2. 22, L. 5, 38, olvay véor eis 
aoKovs Katvous BNTéop.: 


VERBS DERIVED FROM NOUNS. 


Verbs which imply ¢o be or to have that which the noun 
signifies, are formed in -dw, -éw, -evw, -abw, -ifw: TorApmda, 
I have daring (roApn), drréw, I am a friend (tAos), xotpavéw, 
IT am a ruler (xotpavos), govevw, I am a murderer (fovevs), 
adnGedw, I am truthful (dAmO7s), peorrevw, alyparwrevo, 
Tayidevw, oTparevowat, EAXnvitw, I speak Greek or play the 
Greek (“EAAnv), Iovéaitw. In Ph. 2. 30, apaBorevodpevos 
(Lachmann), from zrapaBonos, making venturesome; 1 C, 18. 4, 
meptrepeverat, becomes not ostentatious; srépmrepos, 1. q. TpomreTys, 
rash, heedless. In later Greek émricKxomevery meant émriaxotrov 
elvat, 

Words in -evm are joined to the dative when they express 
the being in some state, or in the possession of some quality, 
as éuadijrevoe to "Inood, M. 27. 57; but to the accusative 
when they express some action implied in, or consequent 
upon, that state or quality, as paOnrevoate mavra 7a 61, 
M. 28. 19. 

Causative verbs, expressing that we carry out the act which 
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is proper to the noun, are formed in -6a, -ifw, -afw, -vva, 
aivw: Sovridm, make a slave (doves), tatrewow, ptobdw; 
mw.ictow, make meoros, firm, sure, to be relied on, LXX, 1 Ki. 
1. 36, muct@oat 0 Qeos: roveudw, make hostile, zroAcuivw, 
make war, but rodeuéw, I am at war (oXepuos), mAouriva, 
I make rich, but mdovréw, I am rich (wAodT0s), atyparwrila, 
Sevypativo, dava0euatitw; rAevxalvw, make white (d«evxos), 
Enpaivw, make dry (Enpos), onuaiva, signify (ojpa), mrotpaiva, 
tend as shepherd (zrotunyv). 

Frequentatives, Inchoatives, and Desideratives, are formed 
from other verbs: orevafw, groan frequently (crévw), popeiv, 
wear, gestare (dépew, gerere), otpwhav, whirl over, voluto 
(crpépey, volvo), nBdexw, grow young (7Bdw), weOvoxw, grow 
tipsy (ueOvw), yeAaceiw, desire to laugh (yedaw), Twodeunoeio, 
desire to be at war (7roAcuéw), Spaceiw, desire to do (paw). 


PARATHETIC COMPOUNDS. 


Compound words are divided into two classes, parathetic and 
synthetic. In the parathetic class the several parts of the word 
which are found side by side in the compound word may exist 
distinct from each other: zrapa@ects, juxta-position. In the 
synthetic class the inflexions of the earlier part of the combina- 
tion are modified so as to appear in a dependent, inseparable, 
and constant state. 

In parathetic compounds we have separable juxta-positions 
in which one or both members are adverbs, as ovxéri, ovdeis, 
ovdeia, ovdév, otis, as a proper name for Mr. Nobody; evdy- 
yeros, Suotuyns, Suotuyla, tirnperéw, barnperis. 

The most common of the uninflected words which stand at 
the beginning of uninflected and separable compounds are the 
eighteen ordinary prepositions. This facility of combination 
distinguishes the ordinary prepositions from other words, 
which are set before the cases of nouns, such as adverbs and 
quasi-prepositions. In many of these combinations a new and 
single meaning has superseded those of the preposition and 
verb taken by themselves. Thus from yryywoxew we have 
avayvyveckw, I read; ézrtyiyvoonmw, I discover, decide; peta- 
yeyyooxw, I change my mind, I repent; cuyywooka, I 
pardon. From dxovw is formed aapaxovw, hear aside, hear 
amiss, refuse to hear. 

In some cases the construction follows the adopted meaning: 
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éFiorapat, I. stand out of, takes an accusative in the sense of 
a avoid; évrpérecOas, turn in upon oneself, give heed to, 
reverence. 

Two or more prepositions may be found in the same com- 
pound: irefédepev rrodéovo, bore away secretly from the war ; 
dtavrapatpi8n, obstinate contest, 1 T. 6. 5, ds¢ has its usual 
primary force of thoroughness, completeness, intensifying ; 
qapatptBat, collisions, hence hostilities, enmities. In dytazo- 
d:d0vat, render back a due (1 Th. 3.9; 2 Th. 1.6; R. 12. 19), 
the avri marks the idea of return, the a7ro hints at the debt 
incurred. 2 Tim. 4. 16, cupzrapeyévero, stood forward with me 
as a ‘patronus’ to plead in my defence, or as an ‘advocatus,’ 
to support by his counsel. Demosth. cupzrapayevopevos avt@ 


Soxtpalopévey. 
SYNTHETIC COMPOUNDS. 


In the New Testament there are many compounds which 
are properly synthetic, or, as they are frequently termed, 
organic, though the parts which form the combination are so 
obvious that they may be reckoned as juxta-positions. Such 
are vouveyas, TaTrevoppwv, TaTrEevoppotuUVN, TKANPOKapoia, oKAN- 
potpaynros, axpoywviatos, Kapdioyyworns, Secpodvrak, ypew- 
petherns. Here we may mention addorpuericxotos, 1 P. 
4. 15, analogous to aAXotpioyywpos, addoTploTrayia: avOpwrT- 
apecxos, E. 6.6; C. 3. 22, dvOpwirodaipwr, avOpwroedys : aiwat- 
exyvoia, H. 9. 22, aivaroyapys, aiparorwrns: Sixavoxpicia, R. 
2. 5, Stxatoroyia, Suxatompayla, Stxavovouia: attouérpiov, L. 
12. 42, avrovopuos, attoTrovéw: Extpwpa, 1 C. 15. 8, perhaps for 
efauSrwpa: mpwtotoxos, C. 1. 15, born before all the crea- 
tion; for the Word was the instrument of creation ; in C. 1. 18, 
raised before all from the dead. This use is analogous to 
m@pwtoTAous, spoken of the Argo (Eur. Andr. 865) going to 
sea before all other ships; mpwrozropos, going before the rest 
of the army ; wpwropputos, flowing first. (Donaldson.) 

In synthetic compounds the former part is an ordinary noun 
(substantive or adjective), a verb or verbal noun, an uninflected 
word or particle. Instances of ordinary nouns in addition to 
many already given are ofOadpodovreia, toayyedos; verbs or 
verbal nouns, é0edo8pnaxeia. 

Separable adverbs which form compounds are @yav, aa, apt, 
€v, TaAdat, Tad, Wav, WAVY, THAE. Ga usually means con- 
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nexion in point of time: 1 Th. 4. 17, dua ovv avrois aptraynoo- 
peOa, at the same time, together with them. Sometimes dya 
has the further idea of aggregation: R. 3. 12, wayres é€éxAwar, 
dpa ryypemOnoav. (See Chapter VIII.) 

In the New Testament compounds with ev frequently occur : 
evdoxéw, EvEpryeTyS, eUKaLpia, EevAAaRNS, EvAGYEw, EVOdODpAL. 

With dyav we have dyavaxréw, ayadXNdopat: dpi, aptuyév- 
yyntros ; with Any, wAnpmEANS. 

The numeral adjectives appear in dv7rods, double ; duAorepor, 
twofold, more than ; Siaropos, double-mouthed, two-edged ; rpi- 
Bonos, three-pointed; tpiunvos, of three months ; TeTpdryovos, 
four-cornered ; Ter pasion, company of four men; rTerpdpynvos, 
four months; terpazrous, TeTpapyns. 

Inseparable prefixes are 7u-, half: nucOavys, half dead ; yu- 
wp.ov, half an hour; juous, half. Svo-, implying difficulty, 
adversity, like the English prefixes, dis-, mis-, un-, ill-: dva8do- 
taxtos, unbearable; Svcxondos, hard to please; dvopopdos, mis- 
shapen ; dvorvy7s, unlucky; dSvcopyos, ill-natured. 

a is used in three senses, collective, intensive, negative. As 
a collective or copulative prefix, @ is part of dua: axorovbos, 
sharer of the same way; adeA¢os, sprung from the same womb. 
As an intensive a is part of ava in the sense of remoteness, dis- 
tance, extent: arevns, intense, exceedingly stretched ; arevitw, 
gaze earnestly ; aozepyés, very eagerly. As a negative it has 
the forms of avd, av-, in the sense of privation: appear, without 
mind; ayvoyuos, without law, lawless; avidews, merciless; avéy- 
KANTOS, unimpeachable ; ; avetvyviactos, inscrutable ; ; avniepos, 
fierce ; amrdtwp, auntwp, aBuvacos. 

The latter part of the compound is frequently of verbal origin, 
as mpoowmoAnnTns, SeftoAdBos. The use of the word in a 
transitive or intransitive sense is sometimes determined by the 
accent: AsHoSoros, throwing stones (actively) ; Av0oBoros, pelted 
with stones (passively) ; yepoypdgos, writing with the hand; 
xetpoypados, written with the hand. 

Compounds with épydafouas are accented on the ultimate when 
they signify a bodily or material action: AsGoupyos, worker in 
stone; ‘yewpyos, husbandman; dprredoupyos, vinedresser; but 
receive the accent on the antepenultimate or have the penulti- 
mate circumflexed when they denote a moral action, or an 
operation and habit of the mind: zravodpyos, unscrupulous 
rogue; Kaxodpyos, criminal; zrepiepyos, busybody ; awyaGoepyos, 
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worker of good in a moral sense, but a@yafoepyos might be used 
of an active worker. 

Attention to the affix will frequently decide the meaning of 
the passage. It has been remarked (p. 17) that nouns in -pos, 
-o0, express the action and its result. Apply this to Ph. 2. 6, 
ovY dptraypov wynoato To elvar loa Gew, deemed it nothing 
to be grasped at, no appropriation of what was not his own, to 
be on an equality with God. Here dpraypos is virtually equi- 
valent to dpmaypya, as aotacpos to dorracpua, ddo1s to Sopa. 
The transition is very easy from the actus rapiendi to the res 
rapienda, from ‘the act of seizing ’ to ‘the object worth seizing.’ 
1C. 1. 21, 82a Tis pewplas Tod KnpvypyaTos, through the (assumed) 
foolishness of the subject-matter of the Gospel message. H. 10. 
1, oxidy yap éywv 6 vowos TaY pEeddOVTWY ayabar, OK aUTHY - 
Thy eixova Tov Tpaypatwy, having a shadowing forth of evan- 
gelical blessing, but no designed representation of the facts, 
the historical transactions on which Christianity rests. Ja. 1. 
17, waca Sooty ayaby) Kal rav Swopnya rédevov: the distinction 
between Sdo1s and dapnua may well be preserved, “ Every 
faculty of giving which is in its nature good, and every gift 
imparted which is in its nature complete.” 

There is no marked difference between the use of these affixes 
and compounds in the New Testament from their general usage 
in classical Greek. This alone ought to have exempted the 
inspired writers from the slurs which have been cast upon 
them. There is the tendency of the Hellenists to give graphic 
expression by strengthening the verb with prepositions, so as 
to describe the mode of action with greater clearness. Com- 
pound adverbs and prepositions frequently occur, but not so 
freely as in Byzantine authors. 


CHAPTER III. 


SYNTAX, OR CONSTRUCTION. 


NOUNS BY THEMSELVES, AND IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
NOMINAL FORMS. 


Construction, or Syntax, gives the rules for expressing and 
connecting sentences. Livery perfect sentence contains one or 
more propositions. A proposition consists of three parts, 
subject, predicate, copula: thus if we say, ZoAwy dati xperns, 
Solon is judge, ZoAwv is the subject, the person or thing spoken 
of, xperns is the predicate, or that which is said of the subject, 
éo7i is the copula or substantive verb which connects the subject 
with the predicate. 


THE ARTICLE. 


The article is not an essential part of speech. There is no 
trace of it in Latin; in Syriac and Chaldee it can hardly be 
said to exist; with this exception, the parts of speech are essen- 
tially the same in all languages. 

The use of a part of speech not absolutely essential cannot be 
expected to be fixed by the certain laws which govern the use 
of other parts of speech. With this agrees the fact that no two 
languages agree in their mode of employing the article. Though 
it is a kind of indispensable constituent in Hebrew, Greek, 
English, French, German, Italian, no two languages are bound 
by the same rules. 

We may look upon the article as a kind of universal pronoun, 
a pronoun of reference. Though it occurs occasionally in the 
New Testament as a demonstrative, yet its power became 
softened down, so as simply to express specification or emphasis. 
Hence 6, 7, TO was used as a prepositive article corresponding 
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more nearly to the German der, die, das, than to the English the, 
or the French &, da. 

The insertion or omission of the article would be directed by 
the taste and judgment of the writer or speaker, as well as by 
the genius of the language he used. That which the writer 
supposes, imagines, or intends to be definite and distinct, he 
speaks of as if it were really so. His subjective views are to 
him objective. The views of the writer, however, are not 
equally clear to the reader, or can, at the best, be imperfectly 
apprehended. The reason, then, for the insertion or omission 
of the article will not be evident, unless we can look at the 
matter from the same point of view as that in which the writer 
regarded it. Moreover the writers of the New Testament were 
affected to some extent by the vernacular use of the Hebrew 
article 1, which could hardly fail to impart a shade of colouring 


to their employment of the article in Greek: e. g., H. 11. 31, 
‘PaaB 4 wopyn: M. 26. 6, Sipwvos tov Aerpod. 

The leading use of the article to express definiteness or dis- 
tinctness will be evident from the fact that it is omitted with 
words like #Azos, yj, ovpavos, OdXacoa, in the expressions da7rd 
xaTaBoAns Kocpov, év apy, év Kupip, am’ apyns Kxricews, mpo 
xatpod. 1 P. 4. 11, ef Tus AaAEt ws AOyia Beod: the words Adyia 
Geod are used without any definite article to designate the Holy 
Scriptures of God, as being sufficiently definite in themselves, 
and having the distinctness of a proper name. Wordsworth. 


PECULIAR OMISSIONS OF THE ARTICLE. 


The article is omitted where no specification is designed, 
though we naturally insert the definite article in English: M. 
5. 48, Tov HALOY avTOD avaTéAXeL eri Trovnpovs Kal ayabous, Kal 
Bpéyes ert Sixatovs xai adixovs, i. e. upon the class evil, and class 
good, without specifying individuals of the ‘same class, or 
opposing one to the other: M. 9. 13, ov yap #AOov Karécas 
Ssxaiovs GAN’ auaptwdovs: M. 10. 21, wapadwcer aderhds aded- 
gov eis Odvarov Kal tratnp Téxvov, i. e., one holding the relation- 
ship of brother, father, without specifying the individual: 1 T. 
2. 6, els yap Geos, els xal pecitns Geov xali dvOpworwv: 1 T. 1. 9, 
Sixai@ vouos ov KetTat, avopos Sé Kal avuTrotdKto.s, aceBéot Kar 
apaptwrots, avocios cai BeBnrois: 2 P. 2. 9, olde Kuptos evce- 
Beis €x treipacpov pverGa, adixous Sé eis Huépav npicews Kodalo- 
pévous tnpeiv: M. 17. 9, é« vexpov avaorivar: A. 17. 32, dxov- 
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cavtes avactaow vexpav: R. 2. 25, wepsrouy pev yap were 
éay vouov mpacons, édav 5¢ twapaBarns vopov 7s K.7.X., if thou be 
a law doer, but if thou be a law transgressor, &c. The absence 
of the article in vouoy and voyouv here makes that general and 
indicative of the character of the person which would else have 
been restricted to the observance of the Jewish law in particular. 
It is as if voyov mpdocew and voyov trapaBarns were severally, 
like vopoOerety, vopodudraxely, vouobérns, vopodibdoKxados, one 
compound word. So in the use of zrepsroun, axpoBvoria, the 
absence of the article indicates that the meaning is not the 
whole class of Jews and Gentiles severally, but persons having 
the characteristic of the one and of the other. (Vaughan.) 

Hence the article is often omitted with reference to our Lord: 
M. 4. 6, e¢ vidos ef tod Geod, if thou hast the relation of Son to 
God; H. 1. 2, €AdAncey nuiv év vid, spoke to us by one in the 
relation of son. It is often inserted in Greek where we omit 
it in English: M. 9. 11, peta Tov TeAwVOY Kai duaptwrov. By 
tov the speakers specified those who were present on the 
particular occasion. Moreover, by the single insertion we shall 
see that the reAwvai and dywaptwAo/ were virtually regarded by 
the speaker as one body. 1 T. 3. 2, det ody Tov eriaxotrov, every 
bishop, a bishop; this is called the generic use. 


HOMERIC USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


Before we bring forward at length the Hellenistic use of 
the article, we will briefly illustrate the Homeric: J7. i. 11, 12, 
obvena Tov Xpvonv jripno apynripa "Arpeidns: 6 yap HAGE Oods 
ert vijas “Ayatmv, because Atreides treated disrespectfully the 
well-known Chryses, acting as priest, for he came to the swift 
ships of the Achzans. Here-roy Xpvony is often rendered, 
that famous, that venerable man, Chryses; but the true reason 
is that the writer spoke of him according to his subjective 
view ; he knew no other Chryses, and assumed that the mind 
of his readers would go with him. In the next instance (0 
yap 7A\0e) the article is clearly used as a personal pronoun 
to obviate the necessity of again mentioning Chryses, as in 
43, ws pat evyopevos’ tot 8 éxrve PoiBos ’AoAXav, thus 
he spake in prayer; but him Phebus Apollo heard. 

The article expressed also the relative and the demonstrative : 
125, GANA Ta ev Trodiwy eEempaopev, Ta Sé5acrat, but the spoil 
which we took from the sacked cities, that has been divided. 
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With this use of td, compare the A. V., ‘Take that thine is,’ 
‘commanded him to be sold and all that he had.’ 

Again we have its use as a relative in 71, 72: wat vyeco’ 
yynoar “Ayaov “Iov ciow “Hv dia pavtooivny, thy ot ope 
@oiBos *AmroA\wv, and acted as guide to the ships of the 
Achzans bound to Ilium, owing to his skill in divination, 
which Phebus Apollo gave him. 

In other passages the demonstrative force of the article is 
almost lost: atap jv wore Sacpos ixntas aot To yépas todd 
petfov, but if any time distribution comes, you have the gift 
far more distinguished, 165. 


USE WITH Qe0s, IIvedpua, Kipios, Xpiotos. 


There is an apparent vagueness and uncertainty in the use 
of the article with words like @eds, mvedpa, xvpios, Xpictos, 
but the following hints are worthy of attention (Q. R. No. 225, 
p. 115). @eos occurs without the article (1), where the Deity 
is contrasted with what is human, or with the universe as 
distinct from its Creator, or with the nature and acts of evil 
spirits; (2), when the essential attributes of Deity are spoken 
of; (3), when operations proceeding from God are appropriated 
to one of the three Divine Persons; (4), when the Deity is 
spoken of as heathens would speak, or a Jew who denied 
the existence of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. But the 
article seems to be used (1), when the Deity is spoken of in 
the Christian point of view, as the one true God, opposed to 
the gods of Heathenism; (2), when the First Person of the 
blessed Trinity is specially designated, unless its insertion is 
unnecessary by the addition of maryjp, or some distinctive 
epithet. IIvedpya, without the article, denotes the Holy Spirit 
as inspiring human nature, and blended with it; with the 
article, it denotes the Holy Spirit as distinct from the nature of 
man. The article is found with Kvpios, when our Lord is 
spoken of under attributes and relations peculiar to the Second 
Person of the Trinity; but the article is omitted when these 
attributes or relations are those of the one Godhead. Xpuotos, 
‘anointed,’ gradually took the meaning of the Anointed One, 
and then became a personal appellative. When our blessed 
Lord is spoken of in His more divine and imperial relations, 
the article is employed ; when in His human personal relations 
to man, it is omitted. (Quarterly Review, Jan., 1863.) 
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THE ARTICLE AS A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


The article in the singular is used in the words cited from 
Aratus, A. 17. 28, rod yap Kat yévos éopév. G. 4. 25, TO yap 
"Ayap, for the word Hagar. | 

In distinctions and distributions, M. 13. 23, 6 pév éxaroy, 
6 8é é&jxovra: in M. 28. 17, ot & édictacayv, some doubted, in 
antithesis to all implied in mpocexivnoay. A. 14. 4, of pep 
joav avy tois “Iovdaiots, ot Sé avy tois aioaroAots. Ph. 1. 
16, 17, of pev €& épiGeias tov Xprorov Katayyédrrovow' ot Se 
é& dayarns. EH. 4. 11, ween rods pev diroarodous, Tovs Oe 
mpopnras, Tous 5é evaryryedtoTas. 

In the narrative style, 6 6é marks transition to a person 
already mentioned, though 6 pé does not precede: L. 7. 40, 
6 6€ dno: L. 8. 48; Mk. 8. 28, of 8é azrexpiOnoar. 


THE ARTICLE AS A POSSESSIVE. 


The article often becomes equivalent to a possessive pronoun. 
This use forms an intermediate step between its strict use as 
a demonstrative and its general prepositive use. Thus nouns 
which are in themselves indefinite become definite, as standing 
in some certain relation to the definite person or thing there 
spoken of: Thuc. i. 69, ov rH Suvamer GAda TH peddANCEL 
auvvopevot, defending yourselves, not by your power, but by 
your threatening aspect: 1d radiov Bod, the baby is crying. 
2 C. 10. 10, at wev ériatodai Bapeias nal ioyvpal: 4 5é mapovoia 
Tod cwpatos aabevns, Kal 6 doyos éFovbernpévos: 1 CO. 5. 9; 
2 C. 7. 8, & TH émioroAy, in my letter: M. 11. 29, ramewos 
TH xapdiqg, in my heart: Mk. 6. 55, jp£avto émi trois xpaB- 
Barows tovs Kaxas Exovtas trepipépery, upon their beds: A. 14. 
10, el7re peyaddyn 7H pwvy, said at the pitch of his voice: A. 28. 
8, emtBeis Tas yelpas adr@: so Mk. 9. 43. 45; 1. 7. 16, ri yap 
oldas, yivat, eb Tov dvdpa cwces; x.1.r.: 1 CO. 11. 5, dxata- 
KahunrrT@ TH Kepady, with her head uncovered: R. 14. 13, ro p27 
TWévat Tpockoppa tH adeAd@, in the way of your brother. 
Rev. 4. 7, 70 tpitoy Sov éyov to mpccwrov ws advOpwrros, 
the third living creature had its face as a human being: 
L. 18. 15, wpooépepoy Sé€ avt@ Kai ra Bpédn, even their infants: 
Phil. 3. 19, @y 6 Beds 4 Kotdla, the god they acknowledge is 
their belly. H. 7. 24, avapdBatov éye tTHv tepwovrny, has his 
priesthood not transferable, his priesthood which he holds 
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passes on to no other. azrapdfaroyv is the tertiary predicate, as, 
Eurip. Iph. A. 305, «ddrov yé por tovvedos eEwvedioas, right 
honourable to me is the reproach you cast. J. 5. 36, éyw dé 
éyw Ty waptuplay pellw tod ‘Iwavvov, the testimony which 
I have had borne to me is greater than the testimony given 
by John. Isocr. ro cpa Gyntov raves éxopev. 

With this we may compare the use of the definite article 
in English: “who have not bowed the knee to Baal,” R. 11. 4: 
“the heart was affected in his case,” De Quincy. 


THE ARTICLE AS A PREPOSITIVE. 


The prepositive article is used to distinguish the subject 
from the predicate. This use may be traced back to an apposi- 
tion of the name of the person or thing, with the article as 
the pronoun of reference: J. 1. 1, Qeds Hv 6 Aoyos: J. 4. 24, 
IIveiua 6 Geos: J. 17. 10, nal ra éuad mavta od éott, nal ta 
oa cua: J. 6. 63, Td pypata & éy@ AQAW piv tvedpa éott Kal 
ton éorw: M. 7. 13, 14, WAatela 1 TvAN, evpvywpos 1) dO0s: 
M. 9. 37, 6 wév Oeptopos rrorvs, of 6é epydrat oriyou: 1 C. 3. 19, 
% yap codia Tov Koacpov TovTov pwpla Tapa to Beep orl: 
1 T. 6. 5, vopsfovtwv rropropov elvar tnv evoéBerav: 1 J. 4. 8, 
0 Beds aydirn éoTiv. | 

In convertible or reciprocating propositions the predicate 
has the article as well as the subject: M. 6. 22, 6 Avyvos Tod 
cwparos éotiw 6 opOarpos: M. 13. 38, 6 5é aypds éorw 0 Koopos : 
2 C. 3. 17, 6 6¢ Kuptos ro mvedpa éotw: Ph. 2. 13, 0 Geos éorw 
6 évepyov: 1 C. 15. 56, ro 5é Kévtpoy Tod Oavdrov 7 dpaptia: 
9 5é Suivapis THs auaprias 6 vowos: 1 J. 3. 4, 4) dpapria éotiv 
% avowla: Rev. 19. 13, Kadetras TO dvopa avTovd Oo Aoyos TOD 
Geo. 

The predicate has the article, but the subject is anarthrous 
when the subject is a proper name, a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun: J. 6. 51, eyo eius 6 dpros 6 Cav: 1 J. 4. 15, ‘Inoods 
€or 6 vids Tov Geod: A. 4. 11, obTos eat 6 ALOos o EEovernbeis: 
2 C. 3. 2, } ériaToAy Hpav dpeis éote: J. 8. 18, eyo eis 0 pap- 
tupav: Mk. 7. 15, éxeivd é€ote Ta KowodvTa tov avOpwrroy, the 
man, i.e. mankind, the genus man as opposed to an individual. 
When there was no reason to mark specification or emphasis the 
article was omitted: M. 20. 16, aoAXol ydp eiot KAnTOL, orALyou SE 
éxdextoi: 1 T. 2. 8, éralpovras doious yeipas: 2 P. 2.14, opOar- 
povs éxovres peotovs pouyadidos: Al. H. An, iii. 28, atria 
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touTwv puoi ayaby: Isocr. xados Onoaupis tap avbpi orrovdaip 
xapts opedopevn. 
_ ANTICIPATIVE OR HYPOTHETIC USE. 


The article is inserted where the existence of the person or 
object expressed by the noun is fairly assumed: M. 5. 25, to@ 
evvoY T@ avTiinw cou Tay, pyroTé ae Tapad@ 6 avTidiKos TO 
KpiTH, Kal 6 KpiTNS oe Tapad@ Te virnpéTy, Kal eis hvdrdaKny 
BrOnon. The individual addressed in io@: is assumed to have 
an avridtcos who brings the cause before a particular «purns, 
while the xperns employs his tarnpérns. The article is omitted 
before duAaxnv, as no single or definite mode of punishment 
entered into the mind of the speaker. E. 6. 12, ov« éoriv piv 
9 wadn: the contest assumed by the exhortation, (11) &dvcacbe 

“nv travoTlav tov Oeod: Ph. 4. 17, ovy Gre émilnt@ ro dSdua, 
ara errifnrad rov Kapirov Tov weovdtovta eis AGyov tuav. Here 
the ddua has the retrospective article, xapzrov the anticipative. 
G. 4. 5, va rHv viobeciav arodaBwpuev: in this adoption there 
is a threefold gradation (1) as existing but not appropriated ; 
(2) as appropriated through faith in Christ; (3) as perfected 
by full communion in His blessedness and glory. 


RETROSPECTIVE USE. 


The article is inserted in the renewed mention of a person or 
thing, or when it recalls to the mind some familiar object: M. 
1. 24, dteyepOeis ard tod drvav. rod refers to the dvap (20), as 
mpocetagey avr@ Oo ayyeAos Kupiov, the article refers to dyyeXos 
(20). M.2.11, éXOovres eis rH oixiay, the house referred to in (9), 
ov HY To Tratdiov. Mk. 4. 1, dare avrov éuBavra eis 76 oiop, 
the boat of which our Lord had ordered (Mk. 3. 9), iva aAowd- 
ploy mpocKkaptepy auT@: L. 4. 20, wrufas to BiBdiov, avrodovs TE 
vmnpérn, the parchment or roll mentioned in (17), the attendant 
who was in readiness to receive it: L. 9. 16, rods mévre aprous 
kal tovs dvo tyOvas, those spoken of in (13): G. 6. 6, 6 xar- 
nXovpevos Tov Noyov. This is the same as in A. 15. 7, tov Aoyov 
Tov evaryyediou: Tit. 1. 9, rod xata thy Sidayny.mictod doyou: 
L. 1. 2, darnpéras yevouevor Tov Adyou: G. 4. 6, -ABBa 6 waTip 
was @ customary formula of Christian prayer. Ata very early 
period the Aramaic title, Mk. 14. 36; R. 8. 15, was united to 
the Greek synonym in reverent and affectionate remembrance 


of Him who had taught us and enabled us truly to call God our 
a. 
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Father. Among the Jews a freedman by addressing any one 
by the title Abba, might prepare the way for being adopted 
by him. 

RHETORICAL USE. 


The article is inserted when the object is so well known that 
the mere mention may be regarded as a repeated reference: M. 
1. 23, 7 mrapOévos, the virgin foretold by Isaiah 7. 14: M. 11.3, 6 
épyouevos, the common expression for the Messiah, Heb. 10. 37: 
M. 8. 12, éxet otras 6 KrAavOpos Kal 6 Bpuypos Ta dddvTwr, the 
weeping naturally associated with the outward darkness: M. 
21. 12, Tav TwdoUWTwY Tas TrepLoTEpas, ‘the doves offered by the 
poor:’ J. 1.21, 6 rpodyrns ef ov, the prophet spoken of in Deut. 
18. 15: J. 6. 70, 71, ov éym@ tuas Tors dwdexa eFercEdunv: .. els 
dy éx rev dadcxa: G.5. 10, Td xpipa, ‘ the judgment he deserves:’ 
Ja, 2. 25, irodeEauévn tots dryryéXous, ‘the spies who came to 
Jericho.’ Sometimes the rhetorical use serves to mark contempt 
and scorn: M. 18. 17, da7rep 6 eOvixds Kal 6 TerAw@vns. “Not a 
heathen man, who may be a good man in his way, but as the 
heathen in his heathenism.” Wordsworth. With this compare 
2 Chr. 28. 22, ‘this is that king Ahaz.’ 

Under the rhetorical use may be placed monadic nouns, 
indicating objects of which only one exists, or can be spoken of : 
M. 4. 5, rd mwrepvyvov, ‘the apex of Solomon’s porch :’ M. 5. 15, 
Tov podioy, THY Avyviav: J. 13. 5, Tov verrjpa: M. 26. 27, 76 
moTnpiov, ‘the cup used at the Paschal feast.’ So of the period 
known as the period of the day, week, year: M. 20. 2, é& Snva- 
plov tiv npyépay: L. 18. 12, dis rod caBBatov: H. 9. 7, drak 
tov eviavtov. Here the article is used in a distributive sense, 
where we employ an indefinite article, as ‘so much @ month.’ 

. In many of these cases where the article is not required -in 
English, we can account for its insertion in Greek by putting 
ourselves in the position of the writer or speaker. His sub- 
jective views are to him objective. The article limits what 
might have been a general predicate to some particular object 
or period present or presumed to be present to the thoughts of 
the speaker and hearer. ‘Multa que nos indefinite cogitata 
pronuntiamus, definite proferre soliti sunt Greci, ejus de quo 
sermo esset notitiam animo informatam presumentes.’ (Sintenis, 
quoted by Winer, § 18.) Ph. 3. 2, Brérere rovs xivas, Brérrete 
ToUs Kaxous épydtas, ‘the dogs, the evil workers,’ whom the 
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Apostle had in his mind; 2 T. 4. 4, él rods pidous evrpamiy- 
covrat: we may account for the insertion of the article by con- 
sidering that in the mind of the Apostle the errors of the future 
would be only exaggerations and expansions of those which 
then existed. Rev. 5. 13, % evAoyia Kat 7 Tin Kal 4 Soka Kal 
70 «patos: the article limits the blessing, the honour, the glory, 
the might, to those to whom it is here ascribed, as belonging to 
them exclusively. In doxologies, with the exception of L. 2. 
14; 19. 38, do€a regularly takes the article when used alone: 
R. 2. 36; 16.27. HE. 3.21. Ph. 4.20. 27.4,.18. H. 18. 21. 
2 P. 38.18, When it is joined with one or more substantives it 
appears sometimes with the article, 1 P. 4. 11. Rev. 1.6; 7.13; 
sometimes without it, R. 2.10. 1 T. 1.17. Jude 25. In some 
cases do£a may take the article as an abstract noun, but it is 
preferable to consider it as used rhetorically. (Ellicott on G. 
1. 5.) 


GENERIC USE. 


The article from its hypothetic use is applied to distinguish 
all the individuals, members, or objects, belonging to a particular 
class, species, or genus. This is the case in English: “The 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 6 dyads rrodirys, any one 
answering to this description; ta @pédtua aipeta. 1 T. 3. 2, 
def ov Tov étioKxoTroy averridniroy evar: J. 2, 25, éyivw@oKe Ti 
qv ev TS avOpwre, ‘in human nature ;? mankind generally: M. 
12. 35, 6 ayabes dvi parros, ‘every man of whom we assume that 
he is good :’ Ja. 2.5, Tavs WTWKOVS, ‘ those assumed to he poor :’ 
M. 12. 29, rod toyupod, ‘any strong man:’ L, 18. 27, ra adivara, 
‘the things assumed to be impossible with men:’ J. 4, 23, a¢ 
aAnOwvol wrporKkuvyrai. 

It is important. to bear in mind that the noun substantive is 
annexed to the article by means of the participle of existence 
understood. 6 dyyp signifies the male being assumed to be a 
man; 6 mAovewos, the person assumed to be rich. Sometimes 
the participle of existence is inserted, Arist. Hith. Nic. iv. 2, 08 
parwora dk&ior dvres Fxiora wAovtoder. Hence the predicate, 
when it is expressed by a participle, contains an assumption 
within itself: M. 4. 3, 6 mewpdtwv: 13. 3, 6 omeipe, the agent 
assumed to be the tempter, the sower: 1 Th. 5. 7, oi yap xaev- 
Sovres, for sleepers: 1 C. 9. 13, of Ta iepa épyatopevor. 

From the generic use the article may be omitted in English 
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where it is inserted in Greek: J. 3. 10, ov ef 6 diddoKanos, ‘a 
teacher ;’ one who is teacher: 2 C. 12. 12, r& onpeta tod atro- 
oronou, ‘ the credentials of (one who is) an Apostle:’ G. 3. 20, 6 
peoitns, ‘any one who acts as mediator:’ G. 4. 1, 6 KAnpovopos, 
‘any one who is heir:’ Ja. 2. 6, ipeis 5¢ riudoare Tov Traxor, 
‘ye however count without honour any one who is poor,’ ‘the 
poor man,’ or ‘a poor man:’ R. 2. 13, of axpoarai vopou, ot 
qointat vouov, the article denotes a class; axpoatai-vopou, 
wointat-vouov, form virtually one word, and the translation 
‘hearers of the law,’ ‘doers of the law,’ is correct. 

As the predicate when it is expressed by a participle always 
contains an assumption, of owfopevor, of atroAdumevos mean 
respectively the class assumed to be saved, lost, and may be 
rendered ‘the saved, the perishing:’ L. 13, 23, Kupue, et odiyor 
oi owfopevor; A. 2. 47, 0 5é xiptos mpoceTiOer Tos owlopévous 
Kal jpépay TH éexxdynolia: Rev. 21. 24, 7a EOvn Tav catopévwr : 
1 C. 1. 18, 6 Aoyos yap 6 Tod oTaupod Trois ev aTrohALpEVOLS 
popia dori, Tois 5¢ cwlopévors Hyiv Sivas Beod doriv: 2 C. 2. 
15, Xpiarou evwdia éopey TH Oe@ Ev Tois cwlopévars Kai ev Tois 
a@rroNvpevoss. , 

Bishop Ellicott remarks on these present participles, ““ How 
simply yet how instructively they place before us the two 
classes, each under its aspects of progress and development, 
each capable of reversed attitudes and directions, but each at 
the time of consideration wending its way, the one silently 
moving onward to light and life, the other turning its sud steps 
to darkness and to death! The mere tense is in itself a sermon 
and a protest,.a sermon of blended warning, consolation, and 
hope to those who will pause to meditate on its significance; a 
protest against those who tell us that the existence of two 
classes of men animated by two opposing principles is contrary 
to the teaching of experience.” (Aids to Faith.) 


THE ARTICLE WITH ATTRIBUTIVES. 


When two or more attributives are assumed of the same 
person or thing, or where several subjects are viewed as 
belonging to the same class, the article is inserted before 
the first attributive, and omitted before the attributives.which 
follow. 

In English, the Secretary and Treasurer means one person, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer mean two persons. In speak- 
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ing of horses, the black and white means the piebald, but the 
black and the white mean two different horses. — 

M. 21. 9, ot 5é Sydow of mpodyorres Kai ot axodovbodvTes 
éxpatov. The insertion of the article before dxoAXovfobvres 
indicates that the party which followed was distinct from that 
which preceded. A. 13. 16, “Avdpes ‘Iopandirat xai ot poBov- 
peevot Tov @eov. The insertion of the article before goSovpevoe 
indicates that the proselytes formed a distinct party from the 
Israelites. M. 21. 12, é£éSare awadvras trovs mwXouvvtas Kai 
aryopatovras év r@ tep@. The buyers and sellers are regarded as 
one class of traders, hence the article is prefixed only to the 
first attributive. at 

In the following instances one person or object only is meant : 
M. 13. 23, 6 dxovwv.xal cuvuov: A. 3.14, Tov Gytov Kal Sixacov: 
Mk. 16. 16, 6 miorevoas Kal Barricbels: Mk. 9. 25, To 1rvevma TO 
Grarov kal xodov: A. 17.1, Svodevcavres tv “Applrodw Kal 
*Arro\Awviav, Amphipolis and Apollonia were regarded by the 
writer as one district: Mk. 15. 1, of dpyvepeis peta Tay mpeaBvu- 
Tépwy Kal ypayparéwv, the elders and scribes are regarded as 
forming a class by themselves, distinct from the chief priests : 
A. 3. 11, xpatobvtos Tod iabévros ywAod Tov Tlérpov nat ‘Iwdvvny, 
as much one as the other, regarding them as the joint per- 
formers of the miracle: A. 17. 15, NaBovres évrodAnv mpos Tov 
irav cai Tiypoecov, Paul at Athens regarded Silas and Timothy 
as one, and sent a message to one as much as the other, but 
Silas and Timothy acted independently in staying at Thessa- 
lonica. This is marked in 14 by the double insertion of the 
article, iaréwevoy 6 te Xidas wai o TipoOeos exci. 2 Th. 2. 4, 6 
avTixeipevos Kal vrrepatpopevos: here the article really performs 
a kind of double duty; it serves to turn avrixeipevos into a 
substantive, and also indicates that the two participles refer to 
the same individual. (Ellicott.) 1 Tim. 4. 3, rots mucrois Kal 
ereyvwKkoos tHv adnOeav, these constitute a single class, the 
latter term being explanatory of the former. Tit. 2. 13, wpoo- 
deyouevoe THY paxapiay édmida Kal éripaverav ths Sofns Tov 
peyadou Oeod Kal owripos juav “Inood Xpiotod, waiting to 
receive the blessed hope and manifestation of the glory: tis 
do&ns-depends on éAzrida as well as on émipdveray. The two 
substantives are closely united, and under the vinculum of a 
common article. There is a twofold émipdveva, the first rijs 
xdpiros (11) introductory to the second, which is ris do€ns. 


THE ARTICLE WITH THE DEFINING CLAUSE. Oo” 


The latter clause must be translated, ‘of our great God and 
Saviour,’ but more from exegetical considerations than from the 
position of the single article, as ewipdvea is a term specially 
and peculiarly applied to the Son, but never to the Father. 


NOUNS IN REGIMEN. 


When the noun has a genitive case depending upon it, the 
general practice is, that the article is inserted with the noun 
that is governed, as well as with the noun that governs: M. 
3. 2,9) Bacieia tev ovpavav: 1 P. 3. 20,1) Tod Oeod’ paxpoOupia. 
Sometimes the article is repeated after the governing noun 
for the sake of significancy and emphasis: M. 26. 28, 76 alua 
fou 76 Ths Kawihs SiaOnens: 1 OC. 1. 18, 6 Adyos 6 TOD oTaupod. 

There are, however, so many deviations, that we cannot lay 
down a positive rule, or point out any decided principle on 
which the usage rests, except by referring it to the subjective 
views of the writer. In H. 9. 13 we have 70 alua tavpwv 
Kat Tpdywv, where alua has the distinctive article referring to 
a well-known fact, but ravewy and tpa@ywy denote these animals 
generally. In the mind of the writer the phrase may have 
formed but one idea; or it may have been his object to lay a 
stress on the alua, not on the animals. 


THE ARTICLE WITH THE DEFINING CLAUSE, 


_ The article is generally omitted in the defining clause, as 
the words form but one idea, and is only inserted when the 
object of the writer is to give that clause prominence and 
emphasis. 

In Attic Greek the article is rarely omitted in the defining 
clause, except after verbal substantives, or where the structural 
connexion of the clause is palpably close with what precedes. 

Where contrast is intended the article is inserted: 1 T. 3. 13, 
ToAHY Twappnolav év mister TH ev Xpiot@ ‘Inood. By the 
insertion of the article, two shades of thought are expressed ; 
the latter of which explains and expands the former. “In fide 
eaque in Christo Jesu collocata.” iortis, the foundation, the 
substratum of the wappnoia; so 1 T. 1.14; 2T. 1. 135 3. 15. 
A. 20. 21, Ssapaprupopevos . . . THY eis TOY Oeov perdvorav Kal 
wiorw hv eis Tov Kuptov npav ‘Inooty Xpiotov: A. 3. 16, 
9 wloris 4) Se avrov: G. 3. 21, ef yap &00n vomos o duvdpevos 
Cworrorjoas: R. 2..14, Gyn ra pr) vopov éyovra: Tit. 2. 10, 
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THy SdacKkadiay Tiy Tod cwtipos jpov: A. 26. 18, (Tod NaBeiv) 
KAHpov év Tots Hytacpévots, TioTEL TH ELS Eye. 

Where no contrast is intended the article is omitted : 2 Th. 
3. 14, ef 5é Tis OvY UTraKoves TE AdyH Huav Sua THs émioToANs: 
2 C. 7. 7, avayyé\Awv nuiv . . . Tov tpov Shirov trép euod: 
1 T. 6. 17, rots arAoveiows ev TO viv aidve TaparyyEAre. 

There is no contrast between odpxa and mvedpa (or ava- 
otpopny), in R. 9. 3, Trav ouyyerav wou Kata odpKxa: E. 6. 5, 
Tots Kupiots Kata aapxa: 1 C. 10. 18, BAérere rov ‘Iopanr xara 
capxa: HK. 2. 11, vets tore ra EOvn ev capKi. 

The use or the omission of the article before a participle will 
frequently depend on the subjective impression of the writer. 
Some indeed have attributed to it a derisive import, which 
is virtually contained in its rhetorical use: “ Articulus irrisioni 
servit.” Valckner. R. 2. 1, 7& yap avta wpdoves 6 Kpivwv: 
M. 27. 40, 6 xaradvov tov vaoyv ... KataBnOt ara Tov otaupod. 

The article is omitted when the primitive verb has already 
been construed with a particular preposition, or when the 
adjunct clause is implied in the particular noun: E. 3. 4, 
duvacbe vonoasy Thy civeciv pov év TH pvotnplm: Ph. 1. 26, 
Sia Tis éuts wapovolas mpos dpas: E. 3. 13, ev tais Orrpeat 
pov urép tua@v. So Hadt. 5. 108, 9 ayyeAia tepl trav Zapdlwy : 
Thue. 5. 20, 4 éo Bons) és tTHv "Attixny: 2. 52,  cuyKouldn éx 
TaY aypov eis TO Gotu: Plutarch, Pomp. 58, at tapaxdyjoes 
vrép Kaicapos. In all these the attributive, together a 
the substantive, denotes but one leading idea. 


THE ARTICLE WITHOUT THE NOUN. 


The article is the pronoun of reference. Where the article 
by itself is sufficient to denote the reference the noun is omitted. 
“These omissions fall into two classes: (1) when a substantive 
just named would be repeated in the same sentence; (2) when 
the substantive is some general term which is implied in the 
words accompanying the article.” Donaldson, § 399. 

The following words are very generally taken for granted : 

(1) Names of relationship, vids, @uyarnp, yuv7, aderqos, unrnp : 
M. 1. 6, 4aBtd 6 Bacireds eyévynce Tov Yoropavra éx Tis Tod 
Ouplou (yuvaixos): M. 4. 21, IdxwBov tov tod ZeBedaiov (viov): 
Mk. 16. 1, Mapia 9 rod ’IaxwBov (uyrnp): J. 19. 25, Mapla 7j 
tov KrXwra (yun). 

(2) General terms referring to location, possessions, employ- 
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ments: L. 2. 1, droypadeoOar racay Thy oixouperny (yhv), every 
part of the inhabited world, or of the world subject to the Roman 
sway: Ph. 4. 18, deEapevos rapa ’Esadgpobdirov ta rap bpov 
(xpyuara): A. 28. 10, dvayopévors éréePevto Ta mpos THY xpeElaY : 
L. 19. 42, ef éyvws nai ov Ta Tpos eipnynv cov (rpaypyata). 

Dr. Donaldson remarks, the omission of 7pa@yya or mpdypata 
is regular whenever we wish to express as generally as possible 
all that belongs to or proceeds from. the person or thing 
signified by the accompanying word: Ta tev Gedy, all that 
proceeds from, or belongs to the gods: Tad Tis modews, the 
state and all belonging thereto: 7a rod qodéuou, war and its 
consequences: Ta xat’ éué travra, all that belongs to me: Ta ~ 
xa’ ypépay, every-day affairs: To THs edXevOepias, what relates 
to liberty : ra rod vytiov, childish things: ra rijs etpnvns, the 
things which make for peace: 7a rijs otxodouys, things wherein 
we may edify one another : 70 7epi Tt, TO xara wt, the particular 
circumstance: To mpos ts, relation: Ta mapa Tivos, whatever 
proceeds from a person, information, commands, presents, and 
the like. 

(3) The word dOpwiros is constantly omitted in expressing 
association, connexion with others in time and place: Mk. 
3. 21, of rap’ avtod, his kindred, the members of his household : 
M. 21. 11, 6 wpogyrns 6 awd Nalapér: A. 18. 13; 21. 8, of 
wept tov Tatdov, Paul and his companions: of aepi Tov 
Anpocbevn, Demosthenes with his party : of rept tov Sidurrrov, 
Philip and his supporters. 

(4) Obvious nouns, i.e., such as express the words or works, 
the sentiments or condition of a person, are inferred from the 
structure of the sentence or the gender of the article: M. 6. 34, 
py ov pepymynonre eis THY avptov (nuépav): A. 16. 11, TH 
ervovon eis Nedtrotuwv: A. 19. 38, ayopaios ayovrar: Mk. 9. <3, 
6 5é "Inoots elwev ait@ 76 (fjua) ct Stvacas Tiotedoat K.T.A.° 
L. 14. 18, #pEavro aro puds (yvopuns, Bovdts) waparreioBas 
waures: J. 5. 2, éwt rH wpoBatixp (muAn): J. 20. 12, NevKois 
xabifopevos (ipariow): A. 2. 25, é« Seta pou éativ (wepar) : 
33, TH Seka ovv rod Oeod thywlels (yeupi): L.°3. 5, éoras Ta 
oxoda eis evOeiay (ddov): Ja. 3. 11, pnts HY ex THs avris 
omns Bpver TO yAvK Kat TO Tixpov (Hdwp); L. 12. 47, dapnoeras 
qmoAXas (wAnyas): 2 C. 11. 24, bd “Iovdalwv revtdnis tecoapa- 
Kovta Tapa play EXaBov. 
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THE ARTICLE IN FORMATION OF THE SUBJECT. 


Predicable words or sentences may be turned into subjects by 
prefixing the article. 

Adjectives, participles, M. 25. 46, of Sixavoz eis fwnv aidviov : 
1 ©. 1. 19, trav codiay trav copay Kai THY civEeoW THY oUVETODV : 
J. 3. 21, 6 mowpy tiv adjOeav: 2 C. 11. 4, ef pev 6 epyopevos 
@drov ‘Inoodv knpiooe: G. 1. 23, 6 Suaxmv Huas wore evaryeni- 
Seras: R. 3. 11, ovx éorw 6 éxtntav rov Oeov:-E. 6. 17, rod 
owrnpiov for TiS serrnpias : the converse to which is 7 émitipia, 
2 C. 2. 6, for ro erreripwov. 

It is desirable in a literal translation to preserve the dis- 
tinction between a participle with, and a participle without 
the article. Hence we should render 2 T. 1. 10, catapyjoavtos 
pev tov Oavarov, having made of none effect: M. 5. 22, was 6 
opyfopevos, every one who is angry: L. 6. 47, was 6 épyopevos : 
1C. 11. 4, was avnp mpocevyopevos, every man while praying, 
at the time of prayer: Xen. <Anab. 1. 2. 25, of péev Epacap 
aptravovrds Tt KaTaxomivat .. - oF 6 trorePOévtas Kai ov 
Suvapevous ebpely TO GAXO oTpadTevpa ... amroréaGar: G. 6. 13, 
ot TrepiTeuvopevot, those who are getting themselves circum- 
cised: G. 5. 3, mavtl dvOpmrw tepirepvopevm, to every man 
submitting to be circumcised; not t@ mepitunOeytt, or TO 
TEplTeTHN LEVY. It was not the ciroumcised as such who 
became in a strict sense odeidérat Srov Tov KOopLoY WANPaCaL, 
but they who submitted to the rite with this object. 

Infinitives, R. 7. 18, ro OéXew wapdxevrai po: G. 4. 18, 
KaNOV TO tnroda bat éy xar@ travrore: R. 11. 8, éfpOarpovs Tod 
pn Brérew nai @Ta Tod pH axoverv, eyes of blindness and ears 
of deafness. 

Adverbs, L. 16. 26, o¢ éxetOev mpos nas Statrepwow : J. 8. 23, 
Upeis ex TaV KaTw éoré: M. 24. 21, Ju. 22. 69, ro vow: G. 4. 25, 
26, » vov ‘Iepovoadnp, the centre of Judaism, and the ancient 
theocratic kingdom; 14 dvw ‘Iepovoadnp, the typical representa- 
tion of Christianity and the Messianic kingdom. Cf. ‘the out- 
patient,’ ‘the then mayor,’ ‘my sometime daughter’ (K. Lear). 

Cases of nouns, L. 20. 25, ra Kaicapos, ta rod @cod: M. 21. 
21, TO THS ouKHS.: 2 P. 2. 22, 76 THs dANOods Trapotpias. 

A conditional clause, Mk. 9. 23, ro «¢ Svvacat mictetoat: 
Iu. 1. 62, €vévevoy tH watpi avrod 1d; Ti dv Oédou KadeioBar 
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adrév: L. 9. 46, eloprOe 82 Siadoyic pos éy autois 10, Tis dy ely 
peilov avtTop ; 


THE ARTICLE AFTER VERBS OF EXISTENCE. 


When the article is inserted after a simple verb of existence, 
the real predicate of the sentence is the identity of the subject 
with another object; but if the word or combination of words 
after the verb of existence is without the article, the attmbute or 
circumstances signified by that word are predicated of the 
subject. 

Identity is expressed in convertible or reciprocating pro- 
positions: 1 C. 10. 4, 7 Se wérpa Fw 6 Xpiatos, see p. 31: R. 
7. 7, 6 vopos auapria; is the law sinful? has ‘it a tendency to 
generate sinP If the article had been inserted, the question 
would have been, are law and sin abstractedly the same? R. 
7. 13, 7d ody aryabov éeyol yéyove Odvaros; did then that which 
is good prove to me death? R. 11. 6, 9 xdpis ovKérs yiverac 
xdpts, grace loses its property of grace; grace ceases to be 
grace: M. 13. 39, 6 8& Oepuopds ouvrédera Tod aldvos oti 
oi 88 Oepiotal dyyedoi eiow. The article is omitted before 
cuvrédera, as more than one event is signified, of each of which 
the harvest may be symbolical; ‘the reapers are angels,’ not 
the entire angelic order. J. 3. 6, 7d yeyevynpévov éx Tijs capKos 
odp& éoti: nat To yeyevynuévov ex Tod mvevpatos TrvEedUA EoTI, 
is of a fleshly, is of a spiritual character. The insertion of 
the article has a tendency to divert the attention from the 
inherent meaning of the word. If in J. 1. 1, Qeds jv 6 Adyos, 
the article had been prefixed to @eds, the sense would have 
been that the Word was identical with the entire essence of 
the sole Deity; but by the omission of the article, all that 
is involved in the notion of Qeds is predicated of the Word, 
viz., the proper nature and attributes of Deity. M. 16. 16, 
ov ef 6 Xpiotos 6 vids tod Beod Tod Cwvros. The words o 
vies Tod Oeod occur in Mk. 3. 11; L. 4. 413 22. 70; J. 1. 34, 
50; 1 J. 4. 15; 5. 5, and the point involved is the identity of 
the person spoken of with the Christ, i.e., the Messiah. In 
other passages, where vids is without the article, the point 
involved is the intrinsic meaning of the expression vids Tod 
@ecod. In M. 4. 3. 6, the challenge is not, ‘if thou art the 
Messiah,’ but ‘if thou claimest relationship of Son to God,’ ‘if 
thou hast extraordinary power in virtue of that divine gene- 
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ration.’’ The enemies of our Lord charged Him with blasphemy, 
and taunted Him on the cross with the use of the expression 
vids Tod Oeod ceil. The charge brought against Him was not 
that He assumed to be the Messiah, but that He professed 
- to be of the same nature with God, J. 10. 33, 671 od dv@pwtros 
dy, woveis ceaurov Oeov. A. 19. 26, ove eiot Oeoi ot dua yetpav 
ywvopevot, the divinities made by hands have not the character 
of gods. The predicate 1 is generally without a article, LXX, 
Job 28. 28, dod 7 OcoréBerd dors codia. 


WITH VERBS OF CALLING, APPOINTING. 


‘The article is omitted after verbs of calling, appointing, in 
order to fix attention on the peculiar inherent meaning of the 
word: H. 1. 2, dy €0yxe xAnpovopoy mdavrwy: Rev. 12. 9, 6 
Karovpevos AvaBoros: Li. 23. 33, Tay Torov Toy KadovpevoY 
Kpaviou, 

It is found, however, after such verbs in the sense of affixing 
the name: Xen. Cyrop. ili. 3. 4, avaxaXobvTes Tov evepryeTny, 
tov dvopa tav ayabov: Anab. vi. 4. 7, éruyerpotor Baddew Tov 
AéEvrrrov avaxadodvres tov mpodorny. 

The idiom of the Greek language requires the article with 
many words where it is not required or admitted in English. 
Thus the article is used with indicative pronouns, 6d¢, ot7os, 
éxeivos, and even with correlatives, rocoiros, rocotros: L. 2. 35, 
6 avOpewrros otros: 14. 13, obTos 0 avOpwiros: M. 7. 22, ev éxeivy 
TH Huepg : 13. 14, Tov aypov éxeivov: M. 21. 63, exetvos 6 wAdvos: 
24. 48, 6 xaxos SobAos exeitvos: Mk. 9. 37, & tay rorovTay 
waidiov, one of children who are such: 2 ©. 12. 23; J. 4. 3, 
tnvde THY Trodww, this city here, pointing to one in view. 

So with possessive adjectives, especially when they are used 
for the objective genitive: L. 22. 19, els ri éuny avapvnow, 
for the purpose of calling me to mind: R. 11. 31, 76 tperépw 
ehéet, by the mercy shown to you: 1 C. 15. 31, ra bperépay 
xkavynow, my rejoicing on account of you; 2 T. 4. 6, THs euns 
aVANUT ERS. 

The article with zroAuvs, mas, dAXos, Gdos, introduces some 
modifications of meaning: R. 5. 15, ot moAAoi, the many, the 
mass of mankind: 1 C. 10. 17, o¢ arodAoé is opposed to els, and 
means though many: 2 C. 2. 17, @s ot modXot, ‘as the majority’ 
of the teachers at that time. R. 12. 5, ot wodAol &y capa dopey 
ev Xpiot@, 7a 52 nal? els AdrAHAwY MEAD, collectively we form 
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one body, individually we are related to each other as the 
members of one body. Vaughan. M. 5. 39; 10. 23; 12. 13, 
Thv GAAnv, the other: 1 C. 14. 29, ot adAXrou, the rest, ceteri, 
J. 20. 25; 21. 8: Rev. 17. 10, 6 aGAXos, the remaining one 
of seven: M. 4. 21, &dXous dvo adedspors. 

The radical signification of mds is all: when it is used of one 
object its meaning is the whole, entire, all the, in an intensive 
sense ; of several objects its meaning is every, in an extensive 
sense, like &xacros. 

Intensive sense, the whole, M. 21. 10, TATA 1 TOS : Mk. 4.1, 
mas 6 bydos: L. 2. 1, waoav thy oixoupévnv: 1 T. 1. 16, thy 
wacav paxpoOuulay, the fulness of his long-suffermg. Some- 
times the intensive and extensive senses are found in different 
clauses of the same sentence: Phil. 1. 3, evyapucra Te Oc@ 
pou él tracy TH pvela bpov wavrore év waon Sejcer pov, I give 
thanks to my God on the ground of my whole remembrance of 
you, at all times, in every request. 

The extensive sense, every kind, species, variety: M. 3. 10, 
may Sévdpov: L. 3. 5, wav Epos: J. 2. 10, was avOpwros: Ja. 3. 
7, waoa vow, all varieties of natural disposition: M. 4. 23, 
mwaoay vooov, disease of every kind: R. 7. 8, wacav émiOupiar, 
all manner of concupiscence, A. V. every kind of irregular 
desire: 1 T. 2. 11, €v wdon irorayy, yielding subjection in all 
cases: 1 T. 6.1, Tods ious Seomrotas maons Tins akious nryelo- 
@wcav, of honour in every form and case in which it is due to 
them: 2 T. 4. 2, & wdon paxpoOupia, cai Sidayy, in every 
exhibition of long-suffering, and every mode of teaching: Tit, 
2. 15, eTa Waons erutayis, with every exhibition of authority : 
K. 4. 31, waoa wuxpia: 1 P. 1. 16, rwaon avactpopy: 1 T. 1. 15, 
TWATHS ATOSOYNS, every kind of acceptation. 

When the article is inserted zrés stands before the article and 
noun, but when zas is emphatic it stands between the article 
and substantive: A. 20. 18, tov wdvra ypovov: G. 5. 14; 1 T. 1. 
16. In the plural, A. 19. 7; 27.37. The adjective without the 
article expresses not an intrinsic quality belonging to the noun, 
but a circumstance or condition predicated of it. The adjective 
is thus a kind of indirect predicate: E. 2. 21, waca oixodoun, 
the building in every part. So in Latin, “(non omnis moriar.” 
This may be remarked more closely in the use of 6Aos: M. 4. 
23, 6Anv thy Tadsralav: 16. 26, rov Koopov Grov: L. 10. 27, €& 
OAns THs Kapdias gov: Ph. 1. 13, év SAm tH wpattwpiy. Fre- 
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quently Sdos without the article may be rendered adverbially : 
J. 7. 23, Sov avOpwrov, a man in every part, or entirely: J. 9. 
34, €v auaptias av éyerynOns 6ros. 

In G. 3. 22, cuvéxretcev  ypady Ta wdvta bo dpyaptiay, 
some interpret ra mwdyvra of creation generally. But in R. 11. 
32, we have ouvexrercev 6 Beds Tovs Travras eis arreiOaav. The 
‘ difference between tovds wavtas and ta wdvra is about the same 
as between ‘all men’ and ‘all mankind.’ The use of the neuter 
is natural and suitable when the object is to express a sentiment 
in general terms: ©. 1. 16, ra wavra, the universe. 

atravtes is stronger than mavres. “ dmravres universos nemine 
excepto designat; mdvres seepe tantum plerosque.” Valckner. 
mavres: avtl tov mA€loTot, Hesychius. 

The use of avros may be compared with the Latin ‘is,’ and 
its derivatives ‘ipse,’ ‘idem.’ 06 vids avrod is equivalent to ‘ filius 
ejus:’ 6 dvnp avros, ‘vir ipse,’ the man himself: 6 avros avnp, 
‘vir idem,’ the same man. 

0 avros, the same, is followed by a dative of the person: 1 C. 
11. 5, &y ydp ears xal To adr TH éEvpnuévn: 1 P. 5. 9, eidores 
TA avta tav TaOnpdTov TH ev Koope tpav adeAdornte éruTeE- 
AetoGar. See the Dative of Coincidence. 

autos is never used as a pronoun in the nominative case, but 
merely in concord with the subject of the verb, meaning ‘alone,’ 
‘of one’s own accord,’ ‘he, and no other:’ M. 1 21, adrés yap 
cace. TOY adv avTov x.t.r..: M. 8. 17, avros tas acbeveias 
npov érxaBe: H. 18. 5, avtos yap elpnxev, for he himself has 
said. Cf. the Pythagorean term avros éfa. L. 6. 42, avros 
é&y t@ ofOaru@ cov doxoy ov Brérrov: L. 11. 4, cal yap avrol 
adleuev mavrl odeidovre jpiv: EH. 5. 23, ab’rés cwrnp tod 
cwopatos: E. 4. 11, cai avros éwxe, ‘ipse, nemo alius:’ M. 27. 
57, 09 Kat autos éuabnrevoe To 'Inood: J. 4. 2, xaitouye Inoois 
autos oun éBdrritev: Li. 24. 39, avros éyo eipt. 

auros is used to give emphasis to the action or state signified 
by the verb, especially where a series of actions or circumstances 
is recorded respecting a certain subject: L. 16. 23, 24, épa tov 
"ABpaau ... Kai avtos dwvycas elie. So nat adres: L. 15. 14; 
17. 16; 24. 31, wal adroit: L. 2. 50; 17. 13; 18. 34; 24. 35. 
With this we may compare the use of xai obros in L. 20. 28, édv 
Twos aderhos atroBavn Exywv yuvaixa Kal obTos atexvos arrobdvy. 
Here no greater stress can be laid on the person in the second 
clause than in the first; the introduction of otros calls attention 
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to the circumstance as expressing the condition on the occur- 
rence of which the injunction rested. Where a succession of 
facts is stated, rising one above the other in importance, xal avros 
is followed by xat odtos: L. 19. 2, ov avip dvouats xadovpevos 
Zakyaios Kai aros hv apyiredwvns Kai obros Fv mAovatos. 

In classical Greek avros is used in the oblique cases when 
there is no occasion for the express mention of the subject 
represented by it. But in the New Testament the oblique cases 
are used so frequently as to amount to actual redundancy. 
This probably arose from the familiarity of the writers with the 
system of prenominal affixes in Hebrew. To this we may also 
attribute the repetition of cov in M. 6. 6, of wou in L. 12. 18: 
M. 8. 1, xataBdavte 8€ adr@ amd tod dpous jKorovOncay avT@ 
SyAor woddol. So in 8. 5. 23. 28; Mk. 5. 2; J. 15. 2, wav xrAjpa 
€v €uoi pr) pépov Kaptrov aipes avto. 

In other cases avros occurs more frequently than perspi- 
culty requires: M. 5. 1, xa@icavtos avtod mpoojOov ait ot 
pabnrai avtod: L. 23. 53, cal xaberwy avto éverintey avo 
owvdove Kat EOnxev avto év punuats Aakevr@. See Mk. 10. 16. 34. 

In some instances where avros has preceded, a further de- 
scription of the person meant is given to add vivacity to the 
narrative: J. 9.13, @yovow avrov wpos Tovs Paptcaious, Tov Tore 
tuprov: J. 9. 18, épavnoay rovs yovels avrod Tod dvaBréravtos. 

avroi in the plural is used as a collective to express the in- 
habitants of a place or district, the persons present on a par- 
ticular occasion, or more remotely those embraced in the 
antecedent notion: M. 4. 23, aepsjyey GAnv tov Tadiralav 6 
- "Inoois dbdcnov év tais cvvaywyais avtéy (i.e. the Galileans) : 
2 ©. 5. 19, eds tw ev Xptor@ Kocpov Katadd\docwy éavt@ py 
AoyiLomevos avrois Ta TwaparTwopata avTor, i.e. the inhabitants 
of the world: L. 5. 17, Svvapis Kupiov fv eis To taobat avrovs, 
i.e. the people He was teaching: 1 P. 3. 14, tov 5¢ foBov avtay 
ny poBnOjre, the fear which might be impressed on them by 
the class indicated in 13, tls 6 xaxwoov vpas; EH. 5. 12, Ta yap 
Kpudh ywopeva ir’ avtav aicypov éote Kal Aéyeu, 1.e. TOV TA 
Epya Tov oKOTOUS TroLOUVT WY, 11. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The older writers used the personal pronouns, éy#, ov, with- 
out any particular emphasis. But these expressions for the 
subject do not occur in the New Testament, except as in Attic 
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Greek, for the purpose of emphasis, antithesis, or contrast. 
Thus M. 5. 28. 32. 34, éym Aéyw: M. 10. 31, wy ofy hoPnOire 
Today orpovOiov Siadépere dpeis: L. 10. 24, rodXol mpopipras 
kai Bacircis nOédnoay ely & wpets Brérere: L. 11. 19, ef 8e 
éyo é&v Beer&eBovr exBarrAqw Ta Satpoma, of viol dpav ey ri 
éxBaddovot; J. 12. 34, qyeis neovoape xwt.d. Kai mas ov 
_ réyers. 03 Ld. 8. 14, tyets oldapev Sti peraBeBynxapey ex Tod 
Gavdrou eis tiv Conv: J. 10. 36, dpeis Aeyere Bt BrAaodnpeis. 
Here dpeis is opposed to vy TH voup vpov (34): J. 10. 25, ra 
Epya & éym row év ovopats Tov Ilarpos pou tadra paptupel rrepl 
éuod: 2 C. 11. 29, ris dcbevel nai ode dcbevd; tls cxavdariveras 
ai ovx &yo Twupodyas; In the second clause the excitement of 
feeling is marked by the insertion of éya. 

Sometimes the personal pronoun is repeated: R. 7. 21, 
eipioxw apa Tov vopyov TS OérXovre Epot qrovely TO KadOv, OTs epol 
TO KAKOV TapaKelTat. 

The pronoun of the Second Person is expressed when there is 
@ pointed manner in the address: J. 9. 35, od motevets eis Tov 
viov Tov Geod: 1 C. 15. 36, dppov av, 8 orreipets ov Cworroretras 
dav py aroddvy: J. 9. 34, év duapriats ov éyervnOns Ordos Kal 
od diddones Nuas; J. 8. 48, Sapuapelrns ef ov; J. 13. 6, Kvpre, 
ov pou virrrets Tovs 10das ; J. 5. 44, Was Sivacbe tyeis -ristedoat 
dofav rapa addAjrAwv ANauBavortes ; R. 2. 3, od éxpevEn 1d xpipa 
tov @eod; 2 Tim. 4. 5, 6, Fv dé vide ev aor. . . "Ey yap 7d 
omrévoopat. 

The reflexive pronoun éavrov is used in a reciprocal sense 
with nouns of the First and Second Person: R. 8. 23, ets 
avtot év éavrois orevdlomev: R. 13. 9, ayarynoes tov mAnoloyv - 
cov as éavrov: { C. 6. 19, ov éore éavrdv: 2 C. 1. 9, avrol 
€y éauTois To atroxpiua tov Yavarov éoynxapev: Mk. 10. 26, 
Aéyovtes pds EavTovs (i.e. dGAANHAOUs). So in provincial German, 
‘wir wollen sich waschen, statt, wir wollen «uns waschen.’ 

The indicative or demonstrative pronouns, 56¢, obTos, éxeivos, 
are equivalent to the Latin ‘hic,’ ‘iste,’ ‘ille,’ as distinguishing the 
three positions, where I am, where you are, where he is. Thus dd 
is used for the first, and ovros for the second personal pronoun : 
Eurip. Ale. 690, un Ovijoy’ birép Todd avdpos, do not die for me; 
ovros ov, you there; Ti TodTo Aéyets ; what is that which you say? 
The most emphatic pronoun for the third person is éxeivos: 
Thucyd. iv. 28, ov« éfm avtos ddd exeivov otparnyeiv, Cleon — 
said that not he himself, but the other (Nicias) was general. 
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éxeivos denotes special distinction either of credit or discredit : 
TT epuxdsjs éxcivos, that famous Pericles: A. 3. 13, cata mpocwtroy 
IIdrov xpivavtos éxeivov atrod\vew, when that unrighteous 
judge; where éxe/vov is emphatic as opposed to wets (14). 
In 2 Tim. 2. 26, avros. and éxeivos are by some referred to the 
same person, i.e., SsaBoros: elwypnuévos ir’ avrov eis 7d 
éxelvou Oédnua, being taken captive by him to do his will; . 
where avrod is inserted, as éxetvos is unfit for mere reflective 
use, and conveys the idea of the subject with emphasis; but 
éxe(vov brings out emphatically the danger and degradation 
of those persons who had just been taken captive at the pleasure 
of éxetvos, their mortal foe. Some explain the passage, ‘being 
rescued by the servant of the Lord to do the will of God.’ 
Others render the passage, ‘having been taken captive by the 
devil, they may recover themselves out of his snare to do the 
will of God.’ 

In the distinction of different persons, otros generally means 
the latter, i.c., the nearer, and éxeivos, the former, i.e., the more 
remote: L. 18. 14, odros Sedtxatwpévos eis tov olxov xaréBn 7 
éxeivos, the latter, namely, the publican, rather than the former, 
the Pharisee. 

Odros does not always refer to the substantive last mentioned, 
as A. 4. 11, obTds dot 6 AiBos 6 eEouPernBeis id tuav Trav 
oixodonovvtwy. Here obros is appropriate because of dyov 
which follows, ‘This we do you to wit.’ A. 8. 26, émi ray ddov 
Ty KataBaivovoay ard ‘Iepovaadnp eis Talay atrn éorl 
Epnuos. Here avry must refer to d60s, as Gaza was at that time 
a flourishing city. 

In a continued narrative 6de generally refer to the particulars 
about to be mentioned, but otros to what has been already told. 
So we have repeatedly in Herodotus rade, the following, radra, 
the preceding: Rev. 2. 1, Tade Aeyes 6 KpaTady, «.7.r., says the 
following: A. 15. 23, ypdwayres da yetpos avtrav rade: so A. 
21.11. M. 22, 40, év ravrais rats Suvoly evtoNais SAos 6 voOpos 
xai oi mpodyrat xpéuavras, on these two commandments just 
enumerated. The same distinction applies to ‘rovovros and 
rowsde. The opposition between ofros and Sde is sometimes 
found in the same sentence, Plato, Phadr. p. 76, ©, e¢ a) TatTd 
é€orsy ovdé rade. In consequence of this reference of otros to 
what has preceded we find «ai tadra used.adverbially, ‘and this 
too,’ to introduce a further and stronger consideration. Thus 
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we may explain R. 18. 11, «ai roiro, and this do ye, i.e. practisé 
this obedience founded on love eideres tov xatpov, recognizing 
the proper season for action: 2 P. 1.5, avro tobdro dé, but for 
this very reason. dé has an adversative force; the false teachers 
may abuse God’s grace as a plea and occasion for sin, but (6é) 
do you regard it as a reason and encouragement for holiness. 
Such is the use of «al roiro, xai radra, in 1 C. 6. 6, adrAa 
aderdos peta aderod xpiverat, Kal rovro émt amiorwv: 1 C. 6. 8, 
GAG bpeis .adixeite nal dtroarepetre nai Toro ddedgovs: E. 2. 8, 
Th yap xdpitl gore cecwopévos Sid Tis wictews, Kai TodTO ovK 
€& ipav, Geod 7d SHpov: H. 11. 12, 5:6 nal ad’ évos éyervnOncay, 
Kal TATA vEevEexpwpLevov. 

This distinction between odros and de is not marked in the 
New Testament. In the following instances obros refers to the 
subsequent noun: 2 J. 6, 7, ai’ty éotly 4 ayamn, obros éoTW 6 
mravos: M. 10. 2, trav Sedexa arroctokmy Ta ovopaTd éore 
ravra: J. 1.19, Kai arn doriv 4 pwaptrupia Tod ‘Iwdvvov: 1 Th. 
4. 3, rouro yap éotw Oérnpa Tov Beovd 6 ayiacpuos bpov, where 
TovTo is prospective. 6d¢ has a stronger demonstrative power 
than odvos, as if pointing to the object in sight: Ja. 4. 13, zropev- 
cwpcba eis tHvde THY TrodLv, to this city here, which we see 
before us: L. 16. 25, viv 5€ 65¢ wrapaxadetrat, this one as you 
see. Sometimes 6d¢ refers to one previously mentioned: L. 10, 
39, xai rHde HY adeAgdy Kadoupévn Mapia. 


INTERROGATIVE. 


The interrogative ris is used in direct and indirect questions : 
Mk. 5. 9, Ti cot dvopa; 30, Tis pou ippato tov iwatiov; A. 13, 
25, Tiva pe irovotire eivas; Sometimes it is used as equivalent 
to ef tis: 1 C. 7. 18, wrepererunpévos Tis ExANOY ; pn) EnLoTrdc Ow. 
Ja. 5. 13, xaxorrabel Tis ev tpiv; mpocevyéaGw. In these 
instances some render rs by ‘ aliquis,’ without any interrogation. 
In L. 19. 15, we have a double question, iva yu@ tis ti dverrpay- 
parevoato, ‘who had gained and what he had gained.” So Mk. 
15. 24, Baddovtes KAjpov én’ abta ris tl dpn: Eurip. TZroad. 
248, riv’ dpa tis EXayev, who has gained the first choice by lot, 
and whom he has chosen. Demosth. de Corona, 73, avo rovrwv 
é£eralopéver tis Tivos aitios earl, yevnoetas pavepov. 

With ay followed by the optative, r/ increases the idea of 
uncertainty, whatever: L. 6. 11, dueAadXouv mpos aAANAOUs Ti av 
momoeay To Inood. | | 
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In some cases Tvs is used for dares: M. 15. 32, ove éyovos ri 
g¢aywor: L. 17. 8, éroiuacoy ri Seervjow. 

Occasionally rés and ds are interchanged: M. 26. 50, éraipe, 
éf’ © wape; But this may be a short and hasty inquiry, ‘Com- 
rade, the business for which you are come:’ Mk. 4. 24, Brérere 
vi axovete: 14. 36, ov Tl éym OédXw GAA Ti ov: 1 T. 1.7, pa 
yooovres pre & Aéyovot pyre trepi Tivwy dvaBeBaroovrat. 

tls is sometimes used for zrorepos, which of the two, as quis 
for uter: L. 7. 42, tis ody avtav mrelov avtov ayarnoe ; Lh. 22. 
27, th yap peilwv 6 avaxeluevos 4 6 Staxovav; Ph. 1. 22, Kab 
ti aipjnoopar ov yvwpitw: M. 21. 31, tis ex tay Svo érrolnce Td 
Oérnpa Tod TraTpés ; 

Sometimes ris is used in conjunction with fa, ut quid: M. 
9. 4, va Ti bpeis evOupetcOe rrovnpd; This is explained by the 
insertion of yévntat, Soph. Ay. 77, tt un yévntas ; what is it you 
fear lest it occur ? 

The indefinite ti is used to denote importance, as aliques, 
quidam: A. 5. 36; 8. 9, Néywv elvas tivd éavrov, aliquem esse: 
G. 2. 6, awd rév Soxovvrwv elvar ri: 6.3, eb yap Soxed tis elvac 
vii 8010. 3. 7; 10. 19; H. 2. 6, Svepapriparo 84 mov ths 
Aéywv, some one—of great dignity and authority: J. 11. 49, els 
6é rus €€ adtav Kaiadas, a distinguished member of their body. 

tés may also be attached to any words which we wish to use 
in a vague or general sense: Ja. 1. 18, avrapyy tis, a kind of 
first-fruits: H. 10. 27, goBepd tis éxdoyn, terribilis quedam 
expectatio. So we have doBepov ru Oéaya: érrimoves tis Bios. 
Thus ris is used after abstract: nouns to soften their import: 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 1, rodrous yeiro axpateia Twi h adicig  aperela 
amreivat, he considered that these were absent’ by some want of 
self-restraint, by injustice, or negligence. 

6 deiva is used when we refer to some person whose name we 
do not know, or do not wish to mention: M. 26. 18, dwdyere eis 
THY WOW Tpos Tov Seva. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONNEXION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE PRE- 
DICATE AND COPULA. 


THE THREE CONCORDS. 


WE have seen that a proposition consists of three parts: (1) an 
object of which something is declared—subdject ; (2) a property 
attributed to the object—predicate ; (3) a word which connects 
the subject and predicate—copula. : 

The subject is designated by a noun or nominal equivalent, 
and stands in the nominative, as it is named directly and inde- 
pendently. The predicate is designated by an adjective or 
adjectival equivalent as the indication of a property. The 
simple copula is designated by some verb of existence (elvas, 
trrapxeuw, yiyverOas, pivac). 

As the subject is the most important part of a proposition, 
the two other parts must agree with it in external form; hence 
the copula stands in the same number with the subject ; the pre- 
dicate in the same number and case, and where an adjective is 
employed, in the same gender. 

There are three kinds of grammatical concord: (1) between 
the subject and its verb; (2) between the substantive and its 
adjective; (3) between the antecedent and its relative. . 


FIRST CONCORD. 


A verb agrees with its subject in number and person: éy® 
gevyw, I flee: ov d:mxess, thou pursuest: of dvdpes Epyovrar, the 
men come. 

When the subject is a neuter plural the verb is generally 
singular: as ta Goa tpéyes, the animals are running: ta mpdy- 
para éort vader, the things are difficult. 

The neuter plural is, strictly speaking, an objective case: ra 
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faa Tpéyet, as to the animals there is running. Another reason 
for this usage seems to have been a notion that life or mind 
gives to objects an individual existence, whereas a number of 
inanimate things may be regarded as a single mass. Hence a 
plural verb is used when living persons are meant, tad tTéAy 
uiréoyovro, the magistrates promised; and when the plurality 
of inanimate things is particularly marked, davepa joav iyvn 
mwoAAd, many footmarks were visible: M. 12. 21, un édmtodev: 
L. 24. 11, ébaynoay ta pjuarta. 

Sometimes both usages are combined: J. 10. 27, ra mpoPata 
Ta é€ua THS hwvis pou axovet, cal axorovOovci por, where the 
collective unity of ta mpoB8ara is denoted by the singular verb 
axovet, but the individuality of the several members is expressed 
by the plural axodovOotes: L. 4. 41, €Enpyero Saioma, gives a 
general account of the whole transaction : émeteay ovK ela atta 
Aanrely Ste HOdecoay Tov Xpiotov avrev elvat, here the evil spirits 
are viewed in detail, one by one. 1 T. 5. 25, ra xara épya mpo- 
Snr core nai Ta AGAdws eyovta KpuBivat ov Suvayrat, good deeds 
are manifest before all, and those which are not openly manifest 
cannot be kept concealed, i.e. they come to light one by one. 
Xen. Cyr. v. 1. 14, ra poxOnpa avOpa@ria tev ériOupiav axparij 
€or Kdtrevta épwra aitvovrat, unhappy man (mankind) has no 
mastery over his desires; and then they (individuals among 
them) lay the blame on love. 

Two or more subjects require the verb to be in the plural: A. 
15. 35, IIainos wai BapyaBas SérpsBov ev ’Avrioyela: L. 8. 19, 
wapeyévoyro eis avToy ) unTnp Kal oi ddeddol avTrod: L. 2. 48, o 
TAaTHp cov Kaya oduvvapevos etnrovpéev ce. 

Frequently the verb agrees with the nearest subject: L. 2. 43, 
oux &yvo “Iwan cai 9 untnp abrod: 1 C. 13. 13, vuvi dé pévee 
mlori, édmis, ayarn. | 

When the subject is a noun of multitude the verb may be in 
the plural: M. 21. 8, 6 wdeloros ByA0s Eotpwoay Ta imatia: 
Mk. 3. 7, rod wAHO0s azo THs Tadtdaias neodovOncav aire. 

. The noun in its collective sense has a singular verb, but when 
its component parts are separately regarded the verb will be in 
the plural: Mk. 5. 24, 7xorovOe: avt@ Gydos Todds, Kal cuvéOru- 
Sov avrov: 1 Tim. 2. 15, cwOnoeras (4 yury) Sid Tis Texvoyovias 
€ayv peivwow év mlorer, The same usage occurs in English and 
in Hebrew, ‘my people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,’ 
are not is. The word ‘people’ speaks of them as a whole; are 
E 2 
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relates to the individuals of whom that whole is composed: 
Together the words express the destruction of the whole, one 
and all. (Dr. Pusey on Hosea 4. 6.) | 

. The substantive is used in the singular in a collective or 
general sense: G. 3. 28, od Eve “Iovdatos ovde “EXAnv x.1.2. ¢ 
C. 3. 11, ob« &vt BapBapos, XKvOns, Soros, érevOepos. In col- 
lective ideas the copula and predicate frequently stand in the 
plural: 76 otparoredoy daveywpouv: to TAOS det eOédovcr 
otractatew: Il. 2, 278, “2s ddcav 7 wdrnOds. Both numbers 
are used in L. 2. 13, eEalpyns éyévero avy To ayyéA@ TAOS 
OTpaTias ovpaviou, aivouytwy tov Beov Kal NeyovTwv. 

: The plural is frequently used though one only is meant : 
J. 3. 11, 3 ofdapev arodpev Kat 6 éwpanapey paprupodpep :. 
M. 2. 20, reOvnxact yap ot &nrodvres, i. e., Herod: Mk. 9. 1, 
cial Tives TOY WE EaTHKOTMY, 1.e., John: 1 Th. 2. 18, 7OeAjoa- 
peev édOety impos tpas, eyo. wev IIatdos: 1 Th. 3. 1, pnxére 
oréyovres evdoxnoapev KatarerpOjvas év “AOnvais povor. | 

The subject of a verb is often omitted when some customary 
or familiar action is expressed, also when it is some unknown 
or imaginary agent, and the action alone is regarded: 1 C. 15. 
52, cadmioe (sc. 6 cadmvyxtyns). Thus 6 Qeds may be supplied 
in 2 C. 6. 2; H. 8. 5: % ypady in G. 3. 16: TO mvebpa In 
H. 7.17: SvOpamrot may be supplied as the subject in M. 1. 23, 
Kadécovet TO dvoya avTov "Eypavounr: M. 5. 11, waxdptoi éore 
Grav ovedicwow ipas nail SwdEwow: L. 6. 38, pétpov Kadov 
Swaovew eis tov KoNTOV duov: L. 12. 20, "Adpwv, tatty TH 
vuxtl THY Yuyny cov atrattovow amd cod (ayyedot): L. 12. 48, 
@ trapéOevro mon TepiccoTepoy aitrnoovow avtrov: J. 15. 6, 
cuvdyovcw aura Kai eis Tip Baddovor. See L. 16.4.9; J. 20. 
a; Rev. 11. 9. 

The simple copula is omitted when the connexion between 
the subject and predicate is obvious: L. 1. 45, paxapia 7 
muorevoaca: H. 5. 13, mas 6 petréywv yddaxtos aireypos Aoyou 
Sixavocvyvns: R. 10. 4, rédos vopouv Xpuocros eis Sixasoovvyv. 
Especially with verbals ‘in -réos: L. 5. 38, olvoy véov eis aoxovs 
xatvous BXntéov. 

Sometimes the imperative is omitted: R. 12. 9, 9 ayamn 
avuTroxpttos: H. 13. 4, timuos 6 ydpos ev Tracw Kai 9 KoiTn 
dpiayros . . . adiddpyupos 6 TpdTros’ apKxovpevot Tots Trapovow. 
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SECOND CONCORD. 


Adjectives, pronouns, and participles, agree with their sub- 
stantives in gender, number, and case: ypyoros avyp éott 
Kowov aya0ov, & good man is a public benefit. 

To this general rule there are many exceptions, which fall 
under the head of rational concord, cata avveow, the concord 
being regulated by the sense rather than by the grammatical 
gender: KE. 4. 17, 7 Aourd EOvn wepimate ev patawrnte Tov 
voos autav, éoxotiapevot TH Stavola: Rev. 19. 14, ra otpatevpata 
jeodovber évdedupévot Bicowov Nevxoy: M. 28. 19, pabnrevoare 
mavra Ta €Ovn Bamrifovres avrovs: A. 15. 17, wavta ta &Ovn 
éd’ ods erixécdAntar To Svopd pov. 

Hence a collective noun in the singular is joined to an 
adjectival attributive in the plural, and sometimes in a different 
gender: L. 19. 37, jpEavro Grav 1o ARVs Tov pabnrav 
xalipovres aivety tov Oedv: A. 3. 11, ouvédpaye mas 6 rads 
ExOapBor: Mk. 8. 1, apzroddou Sydovu Sytos Kal pi éxovtav rf 
gdywor: A. 15. 36, ericxepapeba rods adedpors judy xara 
qwacay Tow, ev als xarnyyeiAapev TOV AOyov ToD Kupiov. __ 

Sometimes the word to which the adjectival attributive refers 
is suggested by the nature of the context: A. 8. 5, Sircrzros 
xaTedOop eis TroALv THS Dapapelas éxnpvocov avrois tov Xpicroy, 
i. e., Tois Sapapelrars: M. 10. 18, emi aryepovas Sé xai Bacrreis 
ayOncecbe Evexev Epod eis paptipiov avdrois nat trois eOveow. 
‘Here avrots refers to €y tais cuvaywyais avrayv, v. 17, and is 
opposed to trois éOveow, meaning tois "Iovdalous or TH Aag. 
M. 19. 13, rére mpoonvéyOn aire radia Wa tas yelpas ériO7 
auvrois Kai mpocevEntat. ot 5é wabntai éretinoay avrois. Here 
the second avrois refers to tots mpoodpépovow, as in Mk. 10. 13. 
1 P. 3. 14, roy 8€ déBov airav py poPnOijre, i.e., the fear 
‘which ot xaxwcovtes would inspire, v. 13: L. 23. 51, ovros ovK 
qv ovyxatarebeévos TH Bovni Kal TH pater aura, 1. €., TOV 
Bovdevréav : R. 2. 26, dav ow 7 dxpoBvor ia Ta dtxatopata 
Tov vouou duddoon, ob? 1) axpoBvotia abrod eis TEpLTOUaY 
AoyicOnoeras; where avrod refers to any one who is uncircum- 
cised, implied in d«poBvoria: J. 8. 44, Sray Aad TO yeddos 
éx Tay Wiwv Narel StL Yrevarns dott Kal 6 TratTH)p avTov, when- 
ever he speaks falsehood, he speaks out of his own nature, 
inasmuch as he is a liar, and the father of lying, 1. €., ToD 
Aanely To eidos. 
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When the substantives are of different genders, and inani- 
mate objects are signified, the neuter plural is generally used, 
but with animated beings the masculine gender is preferred : 
A. 2. 45, Ta xrnpara Kai Tas bmdpEes érimpackov Kai Srepépilov 
aura aot: M. 12. 50, avros pou aderAdds kai adedgy) Kai yntrnp 
éoriv. 

We may remark here, that in 2 Tim. 2. 19, the adjective is 
an attributive, not a predicate: 6 pévrou orepeds Oewédtos rod 
@cot éornxev, nevertheless the firm foundation of God is 
placed. . 


THIRD CONCORD. 


The relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, 
and person: J. 4. 29, iere avOpwirov ds eliré por mdvra doa 
évroinoa. 

The case of the relative, which is naturally determined by 
the words in its own clause, generally takes the case of the 
antecedent. This is called the genitive or dative of attrac- 
tion: M. 18. 19, qwepi aavros mpdyparos ob édv airnowrras: 
L. 2. 20, éwt waow ols jxovoav Kai eldov: J. 2. 22, éalorev- 
cay TO AOyp @ elrev: Ja. 2. 5, KANpovomous THs Bacirelas is 
éernyyclraro; L. 5. 9, émi tH adypa tav ixOvav 7 ocvvédaBov: 
1 Th. 3. 9, eri racy TH yapa F yatpoper. 

_ The antecedent is generally omitted when it is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, and the relative takes its case: Mk. 15. 12, ri 
' ovv OéXere trotnow by Aéyete Bactdéa Tov "Jovdalwv; L. 9. 36, 
ovdevt amnyyeikay ovdéey Ov éwpdxaci: J. 6. 29, va miotevonre 
eis by dréoteitev éxeivos: L. 28. 14, ody edpov aitiov dv 
KaTyyopeire kat avrov: L. 23. 41, adk&ia yap ov émpdakapev 
atrokapBdavopev: A. 26. 22, ovdéy exrds Aéywv Ov TE of mpodytac 
éXaAnoap. 

ds is often used with an explanatory or slightly causal force : 
1 Tim. 2. 4, 6s wdvras avOpwrrous OérXet cwOFvat, seeing His will 
is that all men should be saved. cw6jva: is the ultimate, the 
eis érriyvwow adnOeias édXOeiv, an immediate end leading natu- 
rally and directly to the former, i. e. cwOjvas. 


CONCORD BETWEEN THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 


The substantive is often put in the same clause and case as 
the relative: M. 21. 42, Ad@ov Gv azredoxipacay of oixodopobvtes 
ovros éyernOn cis Kepadyv yovias: 1 C. 10. 16, Tov dprov dv 
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KNOpev ody) Kowwevla Tod capartos ToD Xpiotod éorw; A. 21. 16, 
dyovres trap @ Eecbapey Mvdcwvi.rur Kurpip: R. 6. 17, 
imnxovoare Sé éx xapdlas eis dy trapedoOnte tvTrov Sidaxijs. 

When another noun is added by way of explanation the 
relative may agree either with the antecedent or the subsequent 
noun, especially with verbs of existence, calling, and the like: 
1 C. 4. 17, dreua tuiv Tspodeov bs éore téxvov wou ayarrntor : 
E. 1. 22, 19 éxxAnola Hrus dati To cua avtod: C. 1. 24, Tod 
cwparos autos & éotw % éxxrAnoia: Mk. 15. 16, ris avais 6 
éors rpactwpiov: E. 3. 13, év tats Ortpeoi pou virép tuav res 
éori Soka Syov: Ph. 1. 28, yw wrupopevos év pndert 1rd ray 
avrixeiévov, Hrs avtois pév eotw évderkts amrwdelas, tyiv Se 
cwrnplas. 

Soris is often used to express the reason, guippe qué, and 
is thus more expressive than ds: 1 P. 2. 11, amwéyeode tov 
capKixay emiOuyiav, altives orparevovtas Kata Tis uyis, be- 
cause they are warring: R. 1. 25, olrsves perndAdafay typ 
arnObeav tod Geov dv re vevder, seeing that they parted with 
the true idea of God, resting in falsehood: R. 6. 2, ofrwes 
ameOdvopev TH duaptia, was ere Syoopev ev airy; 2 T. 2. 2, 
Tatra trapdov muatois avOperras ofrwes ixavol écovrat Kal 
érépous Sidd£as, to faithful men of such a stamp as shall be 
able, &&. See R. 1. 32; 2.15; 1 T. 1.4; 6.9. Soares in fact is 
often applied to an object as coming under some class to denote 
. its genus or essence. Jelf, § 816. 4. Hence doris is used 
indefinitely, where the antecedent is indefinite from the way 
the subject is presented, C. 2. 23; Ph. 1. 98; G. 4. 24 (drwa), 
or in its own nature as involving some general notion ; classifi- 
cally, where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category, 1 C. 3.17; G. 2. 4; explicatively, E. 1. 28; G. 4. 26; 
differentially, where it denotes an attribute which essentially 
belongs to the nature of the antecedent, G. 4. 24 (#ris). 

As the particle of relation "WN is indeclinable, the Hebrews 


introduced a pronominal affix in the relative clause, which the 
LXX represent by the oblique cases of avrds to mark the 
gender, case, and number. Of this redundancy we have the 
following instances: Mk. 7. 25, fs elye ro Ouydtpiov avris 
mvevpa axdbaprov: Rey. 7. 2, ayyérois ols é506n avrtois: 9, 
byAos tronvs by apiOutoas avrov ovdels ndvvaro. 

Occasionally the relative combines this usage with rational 
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concord: R. 9. 23, 24, oxein édéous ods wal exddecev jas. 
Analogous to this usage is Mk. 13. 19, Orrfis, ofa od yéyove 
tocautTn: Rev. 12. 6, rou exer Toop, iva éxel tpdpwowy avrny : 
12. 14, Srrov tpéderas Exel xaipov. 


APPOSITION. 


Nouns which belong to the same regimen, and are used to 
explain or describe another, are placed side by side in the same 
case: 1 ©. 9. 5, dderhny yuvaixa repidyew: Ja. 5. 10, trrddevypna 
AaBere tovs mpodynras: M. 3. 1, Iwavvns 6 Bamwtiorys: 14. 1, 
“Hpwdns 6 terpdpyns: 1 P. 5. 1, wpecBurépous tovs év tpiv 
Tapakar® Oo ouprpecBitepos Kal paptus Tav tod Xpiotoo 
TwaOnudtov, 6 Kal Ths weANOVENS aTroxadvTrred Oat SoEns Koweves » 
E. 1. 17, & @ &yopev thy arodvtpwcw Sia tod alwaros thy 
adecw tay waparrapdtwv: 1 P. 2. 5, ms AlBot Caves oixodo- 
pelo Oe olxos mrvevpatiKos. 

Apposition is sometimes expressed by means of aovep, 
routéott: R. 7. 18, év éuol, routéotw ev TH capké pov: A. 19. 4, 
eis TOV épxopevoy pet avTov iva mictevowor, TovTécTW Els sd 
Xpiorév Inaodv. 

Sometimes the noun which in ordinary apposition eal 
stand first is put in the genitive, i.e., the genitive is identical 
with the governing noun; this is called the genitive of appo- 
sition: A. 4. 22, ro onpetoy Tis tdoews: 2 C. 5. 5, rov appaSova 
Tob mvevpatos: Ja. 3. 18, xapirés Stxavoovvns: Ph. 1. 11; H. 
12. 1»; M. 13. 31; J. 12. 24; 1 C. 15. 37, xoxxos owwdrrews, 
olrov: E. 6. 14, évdvodpevor tov Odpaxa ris Stxavocivns, i.e., 
righteousness as a breastplate: R. 4. 11, onpetov EraBe trept- 
Touns: some read onpetov repirounv: C. 1. 5, &v Te AOyp Tis 
adnGelas tod evaryyediov, the second genitive is appositive, or of 
‘identical idea:’ E. 4. 3, trav évotnta tov TIvetpatos &v te 
ouvdéoum THs eipnvns, the unity wrought by the Spirit (causa 
efficiens) in the bond which is peace, genitive of identical idea : 
E. 6. 16, 17, wiorews, owrnpiov, are appositional genitives with 
Oupeov, treptxepadraiav. Compare onpetoy mrupos (Thucydides), 
NéxTpov evvns (Soph. Antig.). 

_The subject of a verb is in the nominative case: maitdes 
d:Sdoxovrat, boys are taught. 

A noun in the predicate is in the same case as the subject 
when the verb requires a noun to complete its meaning: 
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“Ayapkuvov jv “Apyelov Bactrevs, Agamemnon was king of 
the Argives. 

Verbs which require a noun to complete their meaning are 
verbs of ‘existence,’ eiul, imrdpye, yiyvouat: ‘to be named’ or 
‘called,’ xadrocduat, axovw: ‘to be chosen’ or ‘elected,’ aipod- 
par: ‘to seem’ or ‘be thought,’ daivoyar, gorxa. 


ADJECTIVES USED AS SUBSTANTIVES. 


In addition to the cases in which the article is inserted 
without a noun, there are several adjectives which are used 
regularly as substantives, such as PiAos, éyOpos, uapos, ayabds, 
KaKOS. 

In many languages the article with an adjective is used for a 
substantive, ‘the sublime and beautiful.’ The Greeks have ro 
xowov, the common weal: 1rd Sixavov, justice, right: ro dducop, 
injustice: To Tav Oedy evpevés. In Thucyd. i. 68, 76 miordy Tijs 
momtelas: ii. 71, Td adoOevds Ths ywouns: Demosth. de Cor. 
110, «av pndev elrrw rept Tov Nowra TroLTEupLATwY, 6uolws Trap 
Dua éExdor@ To cuverdos UTTdpyYeEL pot. 

This usage is largely employed in the New Testament: R. 1. 
15, To mpoOupoy for 7 mpoOuula: 20, Ta dopata Tod Geod, q. d. H Te 
aldios Stivauss Kat Oedrns: 19, TO yuworov: 2. 4, Td ypnoTov: 1 
©. 1. 27, ra ppd, Ta aobevn, Ta ioyupd, TA ayevh TOD KoopONU, 
in opposition to tovs copovs: 2 Th. 2. 6, rd xaréyov: H. 7. 18, 
d:a TO avris aabevés, nai avaderés: H. 6. 17, To apetaberoy ris 
Bovaijs: Ph. 3. 8, To urepéyoy Tis yuooews: E. 6. 12, ta arvev- 
parixa ths wovnplas, the spirituality of wickedness, spiritual 
powers, bands, hosts, confraternities whose essence is to work 
wickedness (compare ra Ayotpixd, robber hordes): ta avrod, 
one’s own affairs: ta trav Gedy, the dispensations of providence. 
To with a neuter adjective is sometimes adverbial, as 70 Aowzop, 
touvayriov. With a neuter in -cxoy it is a personal collective, 
70 ‘EdAnviKov, TO BapBaptxov, To vavruKoy. 


COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


The standard of comparison is represented by the genitive in 
the sense ‘in relation to,’ ‘in regard to,’ or by the conjunction 
7, signifying ‘as,’ ‘in the manner or degree in which.’ 

Sometimes the comparison is tacit rather than express; a 
single subject is mentioned, but reference is tacitly made to 
objects and circumstances passing through the mind. Thus 
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we have the comparative in form though not in sense in 77, ‘i. 
382, of 5é vu Aaol OvijcKxoy emaa UTED the soldiers oe kept 
dying one after another. 

We may thus explain M. 18. 1, where the comparative is said 
to be used for the superlative, rés dpa pefwv dorw; ‘who then 
is greater than others?’ Also 6 ysxpotepos, M. 11.11, he who is 
less than many; he who holds a subordinate office. 

Under this tacit comparison we may quote J. 13. 27, 6 zroceis 
moimcov taxvov, what thou art doing, get done more quickly 
than is your present purpose: A. 17. 21, AXéyew Te Kal axovew 
Kasvotepov, news more fresh than the latest: 18. 26, axpiPéo- 
tepov auT@ é&éOevro Thy Tod Becod ody, more accurately than he 
knew before: 25. 10, @ kal ov KdAXNOV érrvywedckes, as thou 
fully knowest better than thou choosest to admit, or better than 
that I need instruct thee: 2 C. 2. 4, aAAa TH aydrnv iva yore 
qv exw trepiccotépws eis Uuas, but that ye may know that the 
Jove which I have towards you is far greater than you imagine 
it to be: 2C. 7.7, @aTe we padrov yaphvat, so that I rejoiced 
more than at the simple coming of Titus: 1 C. 13. 13, pelfov 
TovTayv % ayarn, greater among these is love, i.e. of higher 
spiritual rank, as it presupposes and comprehends faith and 
love. 


COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


_ Frequently the comparison refers to the suppressed feelings 
of the speaker, or the subject: A. 24. 22, axpyBéorepov eidas Ta 
mept rhs odod, ‘although he had more accurate knowledge of 
Christianity than to require the information.’ This use of the 
comparative is very convenient as suggestive of something 
understood which it might be uncourteous to express, as in A. 
20. 10. Other instances are 2 Tim. 1. 17, ovrovdauorepoy éfyrnoév 
pe, Onesimus sought out Paul with the greater diligence when 
he knew he was in captivity: 2 T. 1. 18, BéArioy od ywooxes, 
better than I can tell thee: 1 T. 3. 14, eAmifwv eXOelv mpos ce 
taxtov, sooner than I anticipate, sooner than these instructions 
imply: H. 13. 23, we od, dy rayov epyntas drrouat das, if he 
return more quickly than I expect. 

The comparative is frequently expressed by uaAXov: 2 T. 3. 4, 
Pirydovoe pGdrrov 4 PidoGeor: Mk. 9. 42, nadov éoTw aiT@ 
peadXrov. 

When the comparative contrasts two subjects, the one which 
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marks the contrast or serves as the standard of comparison is 
subjoined in the genitive, or is put in the same case as the 
other subject after 7. (See the Genitive of Relation.) J. 4. 12, 
py od peilor el rod trarpos Hpav “IaxoB ; M. 6. 25, odyt 4 ypuy? 
mrelov ear. THS Tpodys Kal TO capua Tov evddparos; J. 4. 1, 
mrciovas pabnras trove } "Iwavyns: R. 13. 11, éyybrepov jyov 1 
owtnpla, 4 Ste émiorevoaper. 


COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


When the substantive is the same on both sides of the com- 
parison, its repetition in the genitive is frequently omitted: 
H. 3. 3, wAelova riuny éyes Tod otxov, has honour exceeding the 
honour of the house: 1 C. 1. 25, ro pewpdov trod Ocod copwrepov 
Tay avOpetrav dott, nal Td dobevés trod Qeod ioxyupdrepoy TaY 
avOparrwv éari, wiser than the wisdom of men, stronger than 
the strength of men; so obviously in M. 5. 20; J. 5. 36. 

For other modes of expressing comparison, see on mrapd, wzrép. 

Sometimes the comparative adjective is exaggerated by the 
addition of waAdop, éru: Mk. 7. 36, dcov avros avrois StearéAXeTo 
padXov teptacdtepoy éexnpvocov: 2 OC. 7. 13, tmeptacorépws 
padXov éydpnuey: Ph. 1. 23, woAA@ waddov xpeicooy: H. 7. 15, 
Kail Treépiccorepoy ETL KaTaonAOY éoTt. 

The adverb in the comparative is similarly used: 1 T. 5. 9, 
xnpa KatareyécOw gy EXaTTov érav éEnKkovra yeyovvia: Mk. 
15. 11, wa paddXrov tov BappaBav arodrvon aivtois (Hf Tov 
"Inoody). 


SUPERLATIVES. 


We have some unusual forms of the superlative: L. 1. 42, 
evAoynévn ov éy yuvattiv. With this we may compare ev Tots 
mpato. This is considered a Hebraism, LXX, Cant. 1. 8, nada 
év yuvatéi. But compare Pind. Nem. 3. 138, aieros wxus év trora- 
vois. Liv. 23. 44, “ Memorabilis inter paucas.” H. 9. 3, cxnvy 
) Neyouéyn ayia ayiwy: Rev. 19. 16; 1 T. 6. 15, Baotreds 
Bactréwv, xdpios xupiwv. With these we may compare Soph. 
Electr. 849, Seraia Setraiwv: O. R. 466, appnr’ appyrev, o 
pir’ avdpav. 

The force of the superlative is sometimes increased by the 
addition of mwavrev: Mk. 12. 28, IToia dott mpwrn racdy 
évroAyn ; Some read wdavrwv, which means more than zracop, 
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‘viz. What is the first commandment and principal of all 
things? Lucian, pla wdavrev 7 ye adnO7ys pirocodia. 


NUMERALS. 


- It is remarkable that the first four numerals in Greek and 
Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while the 
others remain without inflexion. ‘This is accounted for by the 
fact that in the division of the oldest Greek year into three 
seasons of four months each, the first four numerals would be 
more frequently used as adjectives than the others. A similar 
remark applies to the numerals among the Romans, whose 
fundamental number was three. The inflexions were omitted 
in the other numerals without inconvenience as their use was 
‘more adverbial. ; 

els is very often used instead of the indefinite pronoun tis: 
M. 8. 19, els. ypappareds elev atta: J. 6. 9, ori matddpioy 
é&y @de. The substantive in the singular is often used without 
els, as in English the indefinite article ‘a’ is preferred to the 
adjective ‘one:’ A. 18. 11, éxdOtcev émavroy nai pivas €F: Rev. 
12. 4, Tpeperas éxet xaupov. But in Ja. 4. 13 some copies read 
qomowpey éxel Eviavrov eva. 

Some think that els is used to mark a person of distinction : 
M. 19. 16, xat 80d els mpocenOaw elrrev aire. In the parallel 
passage L. 18. 18, dpywy ris. See. J. 11. 49. 

In enumerations els may be rendered as an ordinal or a 
cardinal: Rev. 6.1, jvou€e 76 dpviov lay ex Tav odpaybov. 

els is used for the ordinal mparros : M. 28. 1, eis play 
caPBarev : Mk. 16. 2, mpwi THs putas caBBatov: Tit. 3. 10, 
aipetixoy dvOpwrov pera piav nai Sevtépav vovbeclay mapavroD. 

Instead of the compounds ovdeis, pndeis, the adjective as is 
frequently used with a negative particle closely connected with 
the verb: M. 12. 25, qmaca zrods pepicbeicoa nal éaurits ov 
orabncerar: Mk. 13. 20, ov ay éodOn rraca odpé: L. 1. 37, 
ovx advvarnoes Tapa Oe wav phua: J. 3. 15, a mas 6 
TUTEVMY ES aUTOY py aTroAnTaL: Rev. 22. 3, wav xaravabepna 
‘oun otras Ere: M. 10. 29, av €& avray ov receiras él TH viv. 

Reciprocity 1s sometimes expressed by the repetition of els 
in a different case: 1 C. 4. 6, iva pr els brrép Tod Evos huswicbe : 
1 Th. 5. 11, oixoSopetre els rov €va. Similar forms are A. 2. 12, 
GAXos mpos GAXov: R. 15. 2, Exaoros to wAnoiov. The follow- 
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ing expressions are peculiar: Rev. 21. 21, ava els &xaoros: J. 
8. 9, els xadeis: R. 12. 5, 6 5é xabeis GAAnA@Y péAH. In 1 C. 
14. 31, duvacbe yap Kal’ &a waves mpodytevew: E. 5. 33, rAnv 
Kat vuets oi Kal’ Eva, Exactos K.T.X. 

Distributives are expressed by doubling cardinal numbers: 
Mk. 6. 7, S00 S00 fp~atro drrocréAXeww. The Greeks also use 
dv0 with avd or xatd. Compare Mk. 6. 39, 40, éwrératev avrois 
GvakNivat TWdaytas cupTooiw cuptroola ... avérecov pacar 
mpaciat: Aisch. Perse, pvpla pupia, i.e. xara pupiddas. 

An ordinal may be employed to denote the companions of 
the person so designated: tpiros avros, myself and two others: 
2 Pet. 2. 5, dydoov Nae épvrake, preserved Noah and seven 
with him. 

érrdvw is used adverbially with cardinals: Mk. 14. 5, rpa@jvas 
érdve Tpiaxoclwy Snvaplwv, to be sold for three hundred pence 
and more: 1 C. 15. 6, a66n érdvw revraxoclos adeddois, 
appeared to five hundred brethren and more. Similar usages 
are, Plato, 2) €Xarrov Séxa Eryn yeyovoras: Ceesar, B. G., “ occisis 
ad hominum millibus quatuor.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE OBLIQUE CASES. 


Every object may be considered, (1) as an object by itself or 
individual whole without combination or contact with other 
things; (2) as a member of a greater whole in combination 
with and relation to other objects. 

An object considered by itself is in the nominative case, but 
when it is considered in combination with and relation to other 
objects, one only can-be adduced as independent, while the 
others must be represented as dependent and standing in rela- 
tion to the one which is independent. This dependence is 
designated by a change of the definite appellation, which we 
call a dependent or oblique case. (Rost, pp. 371, 372.) 

The oblique cases denote the relations of things to each other, 
and are especially used to express the object of an action or 
feeling. 

The object is either immediate or remote. The immediate 
object is the thing produced or acted upon, mom rodro, I do 
this: Tumrew avrov, I strike him. 

The remote object is the thing or person for which an action 
is done, or towards which it is directed. 

The accusative, in its primary meaning, appears to denote 
the immediate olject of an action, whether it be a thing pro- 
duced by the action, or a previously existing object immediately 
affected by it. 

The dative in its primary meaning appears to denote the 
remote olject of an action as the thing or person to whom some- 
thing is given. Hence it signifies the receiver; the object 
toward which any thing is directed; the object to which any 
thing is near or united; and (from the notion of union) the 
instrument with which an action is performed. Hence the 
dative in Greek answers to the Latin dative and ablative. 
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The genitive in its primary meaning appears to denote an 
object from which something proceeds, and then the possessor, to 
whom something belongs. Hence it signifies the author or 
cause of an action or thing; the quality which marks the class 
to which any thing belongs; the whole from which a part is 
taken; the object of an action or feeling; and the object to 
which some relation is expressed. Thus the genitive in Greek 
answers to the Latin genitive and ablative. (Jacob, § 123.) 

A. 9. 4, Hxovce Gov éyoucay, he heard and understood its 
articulate utterance (so 26. 14): 9. 7, dxovovres pev Tis hovijs, 
hearing the sound but not the words of the speaker. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECT. 


The accusative is the case of transition, and expresses the 
immediate object of verbs, in which the action passes on from 
the subject to an object. 

All verbs take an accusative of the immediate object when its 
expression is necessary to complete the sense which the verb in 
that particular instance is intended to convey. Cf. Lat. ‘adire 
aliquem,’ ‘convenire aliquem.’ IL. 24. 52, 3rpooxuvnoayres avtov : 
Mk. 1. 40, yovutreréy avrov: M. 9. 27, édénoov nuas, vie AaPis: 
M. 21. 37, évrpamyjoovra: Tov viov pou: L. 8. 52, éxXavov mavtes 
Kal éxorrrovro aurnv: A. 17. 23, dy otv ayvoobvres evocPeiTe : 
Rev. 9. 20, va yr) mpocxuvycwo. Ta Sayoua: L. 21. 36, éedv- 
yeiv. radta qTavta ta pédXovta yiverOar: H. 5. 2, autos mepi- 
Kevtar aobéveav. 

The accusative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point toward which something is proceeding; 
that it is the end of the action or motion described, or the space 
traversed in such motion or direction. Hence it denotes (a) 
motion to an object; (5) distance in space; (c) duration in 
time; (d) the immediate object of a transitive verb; (e) the 
more remote object of any. verb, whether it has another ac- 
cusative or not; (/) the accusative of cognate signification, 
i. e., the secondary predication by way of emphasis of that 
which is already predicated by the verb itself; (g) an appo- 
sition to the object of the whole sentence ; (4) the subject of 
the objective sentence when this is expressed in .the infinitive 
mood. (Donaldson, § 460.) | 
_ The object regarded is supposed to rest and dwell upon the 
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mind for a certain time; is exhibited in length, extension, or, 
at least, continuous repetition and duration. (Q. R. No. 223.) 
Extension, L. 22. 41, aweorrac@n am avtav wae riOov Bornv: 
J. 6. 19, €AnAaKoTes ws aradlous elxoot trévre. Duration, J. 2. 
12, éxel Euetvay ov TroddNas nuépas: L. 15. 29, rocatta érn Sov- 
Aevw got: 21. 9, arednpnoe ypovous ixavous. 


MOTION TO AN OBJECT. 


The use of the simple accusative to denote motion to a place 
is confined to the poets. Some, however, refer to this head, 
A. 27. 2, méddXovte, wheiy tovs Kata tiv “Aciay tomous. The 
older writers used the affix -ée: OdAvprrovee, to Olympus: 
olxade, i. e., olxovde, homewards: ’AOnvate, i. e., "AOnvacsde,.to 
Athens. Sometimes -ce was used as ovpavoce, to heaven. 


ACCUSATIVE OF THE REMOTE OBJECT. 


Of this there are two distinct usages: (1) when the transitive 
verb takes two accusatives, one of which denotes the imme- 
diate, and the other the remote object of the action; (2) where 
one accusative denotes the whole body, the other a particular 
part of that body: 6 Kipos jpwra tos atropodovs Ta TOV 
TONE LiCoD : mparrov yap pay iovra Bare ornOos: mavra ce 5dd- 
Eopat: unde ov Tovd’ arroaipeo Kovpnv. 

J. 19. 2, (udrvay Toppupovy treptéBahov avrév: M. 27. 31, 
é£éducay avrov ri yrapvoa Kai évédvcapy avroy Ta (watsa avrov : 
Mk. 9. 41, 35 ay wrotion tyas tornpioy datos: 1 C. 3. 2, yada 
tpas erotica. LXX, Num. 11. 18, ris meas awl Kpéa; 80 
Is. 58. 14: Rev. 3. 18,.eodAovpioy &yypicov Tovs opOadpous cov: 
L. 11. 46, poprivere TOUS avOparrous goptia SucRdoraxta: A. 
19. 13, opitouey Dpas TOV ‘Inoow, Mk. 5. 7; 1 Th. 5. 27: 
J. 14. 26, éxetvos pas dvdakes wavra: J. 16. 23, dca dy airnonre 
Tov watépa éy TH Gvopati pou: M. 21. 24, épwrjncw tpas Kayo 
doyou éva. To this probably belongs H. 2. 17, ttdoxeobas (sc. 
tov Oedv) Tas duaprias. 

The second accusative often appears as a tertiary predicate 
or an apposition: J. 6. 6, iva womowow avtov Bacthéa: L. 
19. 46, ipets avrov érroiujcate omndatoy AyoTav: Ja. 5. 10, 
wrodevrywa AdBere ths KaxoTraGeias . . . tos mpodytas: Ph. 
3. 7, TavTa tryna Cnuiav. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE OF COGNATE SIGNIFICATION. 


This is found with verbs active, passive, and neuter, by the 
Jigura etymologica: 1 P. 3.14, tov hoBov avrav pH hoBnOFre : 
M. 2. 10, éydpnoay yapay peyddny: J. 7. 24, thy Sixalay xplow 
xplvare: 1 T, 6. 12, @porcynoas THY KadjY Gporoylav. With 
1 P. 4. 1, tHv adrny evvoray érricacbe, compare Xen. Anab. 
vi. 3. 1, ypn wapacKevacapévous THY yvopnv tropever Bar. 

The adverbial use of the accusative expressing a secondary 
‘predicate is very frequent: A. 20. 35, wavta imédeaEa vpiv, 
in all things (so 1 C. 9. 25; Ph. 3. 8): M. 23. 37, dv tpomop: 
G. 4. 1, ovdev Stadépes SovrAov: J. 6. 10,° roy apiOpov awcet 
mevraxtayiitor: J. 8. 25, THY apyny 6, Te Kat AGAD vpiv: M. 
10. 8, Swpedy eAdBere Swpedy Sore: EH. 3. 1. 14, rovrov ydpw: 
G. 3. 19, rav wapaBacewy yapw: M. 18. 16, dxuny nal bpeis 
acuvetoi éore: M. 10. 23, ov pur) reAdonte Tas TroAEs, g.d., THY 
eis Tas trodets Odov: 2 C. 3. 18, THY avTHY eixova petapopdov- 
peOa, after the same model we are in process of transformation : 
2 C. 6. 13, trav Sé adrny avtiptobiav mrarvvOnte Kal wpeis, 
‘“‘upon the same principle of returning like for like be ye 
also widened.” Wratislaw. 

To this we may refer the accusative of time and space: 
1 P. 4. 2, rov émidourov dv capxi Bidcat ypovoy: J. 4. 52, 
xyGeés dpay EBSounv adjxev avtov 6 muperos. 

The neuters of ovros, avros, tis, are often thus employed 
adverbially to denote ‘why,’ ‘for this reason:’ Latin, ‘quid 
cunctarisP’ German, ‘was médgest du?’ Cicero, Ad Div. vii. 
1, ‘utrumque letor,’ I feel both delights, I am delighted on 
both accounts: Xen. Anab. i. 9. 21, xal yap avdto rovro: Plato, 
Protag. 310 8, avra taidra viv fxw tapad ce: Demosth. Fals. 
Leg., 6 xai Oavpad&w, wherefore I wonder: Aristoph. Rane 703, 
et 5é robr’ dyxwoopecOa Katroceuyuvovpeba Thy Todt (so 1368). 

This adverbial accusative is used in G. 2. 10; 2 P. 1. 5, avro 
tovro, for this very reason: Ph. 2. 18, ro 8 avro xal ipeis 
xalpere, and for the same reason do ye also rejoice: Ph. 1. 9, 
kal TooTo Tpocevyopuat iva x.T.r., and therefore I pray that ...: 
Ph. 1. 25, cat rotro mrerotOa@s olda, and therefore I know with 
confidence: 2 C. 2. 3, nal &ypaypa tpiv tovro avro, and I 
write for this very reason: 1 C. 10. 6, tadra 8 tio nua 
éyevnOncay, in these things, however, they became models to 
warn us; where Mr. Wratislaw quotes Aristoph. Paz 414, 
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TavT dpa madat TaY HuEepav tTapexrerrétny, these then were 
the reasons why they had long been stealing off a portion of 
the days: Ausch. Prom. v. 275, taird tot wravapévn Tpos 
Gor GAXov mrnwovy mpoofaver, in this way calamity wanders . 
about, and approaches sometimes one person, sometimes another. 
(Notes and Dissertations, pp. 94. 100. 117). 


THE ACCUSATIVE IN APPOSITION TO THE WHOLE SENTENCE. 


Sometimes an accusative is put in apposition to the object 
of a sentence: R. 8. 3, To advvatov rod voyou ... 06 Beds 
Tov éavTod vidy Témpas . . . Katéxpive THY apuaptiav: 12. 1, 
Tapaxar® vpas thpacticat Ta cwopata tpav Ovaiay Cacay, 
Gyiay evapectoy TH Oe@ Thy Noytxny NaTpeiav. So A. 26. 3. 


THE ACCUSATIVE AS SUBJECT OF THE INFINITIVE. 


The subject of the verb in the infinitive mood is put in the 
accusative case; but after verbs of commanding, entreating,’ 
iva with the conditional mood is used: M. 16. 13, riva pe 
Aéyouew ot avOpwrrot elvar; A. 16. 15, ef KexpixaTé we ToTHy 
t@ Kuplo elvac: R. 15. 8, rNéyw Sé “Inoody Xpiorov Sidxovov 
yeyernoOat Tis tepuTopis: 1 C. 7. 26, vouikeo odv TovTo Kadov’ 
imdpyew: L. 24. 23, of Néyovow adbrov Civ: A. 26. 26, \avOdvew 
yap avrov Tt TovTwy ov TreiBopar ovdév: M. 4. 3, elae tva of AiOos 
ovTot aproe yévwvTat. Both are used with 6é\w Mk. 10. 35, 
36, Oédowev va 5 édy aitjcwopey rromjons jpiv. ‘O 8é elev 
autos: Ti OéXere trouijoai pe div 5 


THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive denotes every kind of relationship. The pri- 
mary idea is the ‘whence-case,’ and invariably expresses the 
antecedent notion. Its regular uses may be divided into the 
three heads of ablative, partitive, relative. Under ablative 
and partitive may be arranged all those usages which are 
expressed by the prepositions ‘of,’ ‘from.’ Thus Donaldson’ 
remarks, § 448, “Whenever we wish to express that an object 
is the starting-point from which we set out, the cause of some 
action, the substance from which we derive a sensation, or the 
source from which something else proceeds, the material of 
which it is made, or of which it is full; that it is something 
from which we desist, from which we are separated or set free, 
or of which we are deprived, in all these instances we have the 
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Greek genitive as an ablative case. And when we wish to 
express that an object is a whole, from or out of which we take 
or give a part, we employ the Greek genitive as a partitive 
case.”’ 

With this we may compare the account of the genitive in 
English, given in Angus’s Handbook of the English Tongue: 
‘‘The genitive has a double force, atiributive and objective. The 
attributive genitive indicates some quality of the noun on which 
it is dependent, as origin, or agency, possession, mutual relation 
of persons, quality, material or substance of which something 
is made, or the class to which it belongs as part of a whole; 
the genitive of definition, or partitive genitive, as this last is 
sometimes called. The oljective genitive expresses the object 
of some feeling or action.” 


THE GENITIVE OF ABLATION. 


' With verbs of removal: L. 16: 4, dray petactafa rijs 
oixovonlas: Mk. 2. 21, alper TO wANpwya avTod TO KaLvov Tod 
marawd: A, 15. 29, améyecOar eidwroOvTwv: 1 T. 6. 5, 
ameotepnuévav THs adnGelas: Xen. Anab. v. 1. 2, wavodpevos 
touTwy tav wovev: 1 P. 4. 1, 6 mwabwy ev capki wéravras 
aGpaptias: BK. 4, 18, amrndAorpimpévos ths Cwijs tod Oeod: 2 P. 
2. 14, axatatravotous auaprias. Sometimes a preposition is 
inserted: Rev. 14. 13, Ya avarratcavrat €x TOY KOTO AUTODV. 

With verbs denoting production or its result: Hdt. v. 82, 
NarKod toéovTras Ta ayddpata: ii. 1388, dotpwpévn dori odds 
Aifov. This use of the genitive is sometimes accompanied 
by azro, or ex: J. 2. 15, rowjoas dpayéddov éx cyowiwv: M. 
27. 29, wréEavres oréhavoy €& axavOav. 


THE GENITIVE OF ORIGIN. 


To this head of ablation we may refer the genitive of deriva- 
tion, source, origin: L. 3. 23, vios “Iwond, rod ‘HM: R. 1. 6, 
KAntot "Incot Xpiotod: A. 1. 4, tiv émaryyertay Av neovoaré 
pou: J. 6. 45, écovras waves Sidaxrol To Oeod: E. 6. 11, rhv 
qavoTiav tov Qeov, source, origin, whence the armour comes: 
EK. 6. 17, tHv pdyatpay tod TIvedparos, the word which the 
Spirit supplies, the word of God, the Svvayis Geod, R. 1. 16; 
1C. 1. 18; H. 4. 12; E. 2. 14, 1d pecoraryoy tod ppaypo, 
the wall which resulted from the fence between Jew and 
Gentile: 1 T. 4. 1, Sdacxariats Satpoviwy, doctrines sug~ 

F 2 
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gested by devils (gen. subjecti): E. 6. 4, év mrawdela xai vovOecia 
Kvpiov, Him from whom they proceed, and by whose Spirit 
they must be regulated. 

Thus the genitive is used with substantives to denote the 
cause or origin of a thing: 2 T. 1. 8, décpov adrod, gen. 
auctoris, whom He has made a prisoner: 2 C. 11. 26, xsvdvvors 
motamav Kal AnoTov: E. 4. 18, rAs Cons tod Ocod: R. 4. 13, 
Sa Suxavoovvns miotews: E. 1. 13, tov Aodyov tis adnOelas, 
gen. substantia, truth was its very essence and substance. 

Also definite agency: 2 Th. 2. 13, éy dytacu@ ITIvevparos : 
E. 1. 18, 9 éAmis tis KAjoEws avTod, the hope which the calling 
works in the heart (gen. of the causa efficiens): 1 Th. 1. 6, 
xapas IIvevparos, joy inspired by and emanating from the 
Spirit: E. 4. 4, év pid €drride ris KANcews vuov. 


THE GENITIVE OF FULNESS AND DEFICIENCY. 


- To this we may refer verbs and nouns of fulness, as these 
denote the matter or substance; also of want, as these imply 
separation or removal from the object: M. 23. 28, peorol 
iroxpicews nai avoulas: R. 15. 13, 6 Oeds mAnpwcar tpas 
maons yapas Kat eipyyns: L. 1. 53, wewovras évérdnoe ayabav:. 
A. 5. 28, qwemAnpéxate tiv ‘Iepovcarnp ris Sidayns tpuov: 
J. 2. 7, yepicate tas wOpias Bdatos: M. 22. 10, éarAnoOn 6 
yapos avaxemmevov: L. 11. 39, 7o éowbev tuav yéwer dptrayns 
kat Trovnpias: L. 15. 17, wocou picOor Tod Tatpos jou Trepto- 
cevovow dptov: L. 4. 28, érAnoOncay mdvres Oupod: A. 2. 28, 
TrAnpwoces we evppoovvys: 27. 38, xopecOévres tpodys: Mk. 14. 
13, xepdpiov ddatos: 3, adaBactpov pipov vdpdov: J. 21. 8, 
To Sixrvov tav iyOvov: Ja. 1. 5, ef ris dwov Aelmetas codias: 
R. 3. 23, wavres torepotvras tips SoEns tov Ocod: L. 22. 35, 
Ste arréoreita vas atep BaXavtiov Kal anpas Kal irodnudtwv 
Hn Twos voTepnoate; Ot Sé elrrovy Ovdevos: A. 17. 25, ovde 
 Oeparreverat rpoadeopevos Tivds. 

To this class belong the collective words which are followed 
by a genitive: A. 6. 7, éwAnOdvero 6 apiOuos trav pabntav 
—modus dydos TOV lepéwv birjKovoy TH wioter: 1. 15, dyAos 
ovonatov: L. 1. 10, wav To wAROos Tob Naod: J. 5. 3, wAHOos 
ToAv Tav acbevouvtwv: A. 28. 3, dpuyavev Anos: M. 8. 30, 
ayérn xoipwv: L. 16. 6, éxatov Bdrous édaiou. 

Quantitative nouns estimated by measurement: A. 1. 1 
caBBatov éyov ddov: L. 2. 44, FAOov Huépas odov. 
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This is frequently used with do, marking its use as the 
genitive of ablation: J. 11. 18, qv 4) ByOavia éyyds trav ‘Tepoco- 
AvLoVv ws amo otadiov Sexarrévte: Rev. 14. 20, azo otadiov 
KXrLwv éEaxooiov. 


THE GENITIVE OF PERCEPTION. 


The perceptions of the senses, hearing, smelling, taste, and 
mental emotions, are expressed by the genitive of ablation. © 
The object itself is regarded as the source or material from 
which the perception emanates, and the percipient is supposed 
to draw his perception from that object, which is therefore 
placed in the genitive. In a secondary sense the object may be 
said to be the generic origin of the sensation: L. 14. 24, ovdeis 
Tav avdpav éxeivwv TOV KEKAnMEéEVvOYV yevceTai pov Tod Selzrvov: 
A. 23. 14, pndevos yedoaoOGas. In the New Testament the 
verbs éoOiew, payety are repeatedly followed by dzro, éx, see 
M. 15. 27; 1C. 11. 28; H. 13. 10. Of this there is no exact 
instance in classic Greek, though dzroAavew dro Tevos is akin to 
it: A. 9.1, éumarvéwy atredjs Kal povov, inwardly breathing (redo- 
lent of) threatening and murder: Arist. Equit. 457, otros 78y 
kaxias Kal ovxopavtias mvet: L. 15. 25, jxovoe ovppwvlas Kat 
xopav: Mk. 14. 64, nxovcate THs BXNacdnuias: L. 17. 32, pynpo- 
vevete THS yuvatxos Aor: L. 1. 72, pyncOAvas SiaOyjens. When 
verbs of remembrance are followed by a genitive the meaning is 
simply ‘to remember,’ the object being regarded as that from 
which the memory emanates; by an accusative, ‘to keep in 
remembrance,’ ‘ to bear in mind:’ A. 20. 33, apyuplouv 4 xpuciou 
4) ipatiopov ovdevos éreOuunoa: 1 T. 3. 1, eb tus émicKomis 
opéyerat, Kadod Epyou émiOupet: Philemon 20, vai éy@ cou oval- 
pnv: R. 15. 24, dav dpav wp@rov amo pépovs eutrAnobo. 


THE GENITIVE OF PARTITION. 


In some of the preceding instances which denote the measure- 
ment of time, space, or which express mental perceptions, the 
genitive of ablation passes insensibly into the genitive of 
partition. 

The genitive of time expresses within the space of a certain 
amount of time, or within the limits of the year or day: of 
Wohéutot amrexwpnaav vuxTos. In the latter usage we may 
supply uépes or wpa, which renders it partitive or possessive: 
Mk. 13. 35, ov« oldare qote 6 KUpios Tis oiKias Epyeras aye 
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h pecovuxtiou, 7 addextopopwvlas, where a portion of the night i is 
evidently intended. So M. 25. 6, péons VUKTOS Kpavyn yéyover : 
A. 26. 13, Huépas eons Kata thy ddov eldop, 

The partitive use of the genitive is clear in 1 C. 10. 21, ob 
Sivace tparrétns Kupiou peréyew xat tparrétns Satpoviwy: 2 T. 
2. 6, Tov KoTrUMVTAa ryepryov det mpérrov TOV KApTTOV peTadap- 
Bavev: H. 7. 13, puaris érépas perécynxev: 1 C. 10. 16, 18, 
xowwvla Too aipatos Tov Xpicrob, Kowwevor Tod Ouovacrnpion : : 
H. 3. 1, KcAnoews errovpaviou pétoxot. 

. So also with adjectives of an indefinite number, with pronouns 

or superlatives, where the substantive is considered as a whole, 
and the adjective as a part: M. 3. 7, woAdovs tav Dapicaiov 
wal Jaddoveatwv: M. 15. 37, ro wepiccedov trav Kracpdtov: L. 
19. 8, Ta Huion TOY Urapyovrow poov: M. 27. 47, tives trav exes 
Eorworov: L. 14. 15, tis Trav cuvavaxepévov: 1 C. 15. 9, 6 éAd- 
NUTTOS THY ATOTTONOD. 
- elvat and yoyvea Bau are repeatedly used in this sense: M. 6. 
13, cod éotty » Bactrela: L. 20. 33, tlvos avtay ylvetas yuvn; R. 
14. 8, éay re oty Caper, édy Te arroOyncKmpev, ToD Kuplov éopév: 
2 T. 2. 19, &yvw Kupios rovs dvtas atrov: H. 10. 39, mets ove 
éopev trrooroAns: 12. 11, maca tradeia ov Soxet yapas elvac: 
1C. 1. 12, éym péy eiys Tlavvov: Mk. 10. 14, trav yap Toovray 
éotiv 4 Bacivela tov Geo, for to such belongs. the kingdom of 
God: Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 4, rdv yap payny vixwvrov Kal To dpyew 
éori, for to those who win the battle belongs the sovereignty as 
well: 9, od TaV vixwYTMY ein TA GirXA Tapaddovas. 

Verbs which do not in themselves denote participation, but 
which imply acquisition of part of the object, are followed 
| regularly by a genitive of partition: L. 16. 24, va Baypy ra 
dxpov to’ Saxridov avtop Ddatos: 1. 9, kaye tod Oupidoas: 
20. 35, of xatakwwGévres tod ala@vos éxeivou tuyeiv: A. 27. 36, 
mpoceAaBovro Tpopijs. With this compare L. 24. 42, émrédwxay 
aut@ lyOvos omrrod pépos Kat amo pedociov Kypiov: 2 T. 2. 16, 
émrl mdetov ligne Acad aceBeias, they will advance to greater 
measures of ungodliness 


THE GENITIVE OF RELATION. 


Under this head come all the uses where we may introduce 
the words ‘in regard or respect to,’ ‘ pertaining to:’ Mk. 14. 64, 
évoyov Gavarov: H. 6. 9, Ta Kpeitrova Kai éyopueva cwtnpias, 
que ad salutem faciunt; que ad salutem proxime adducunt: 
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Xen. Anabd. vi. 3. 1, xown ris cwrnplas EyerOas. Tod. adOous 
OLKTELDW Oe. aiTL@VTaL GAANAOUS TOU yeyernuévov. THs pew 
TOAMNS Ov Oavudlw. evywAns eripéuperat. 

The gen. marks the standard of comparison with compara- 
tives, superlatives, and all words which denote comparison, 
value, buying, selling, exchanging: Mk. 4. 32, mavrwv tov 
Aayavov peitov: M. 10. 29, odyt Sv¥0 oarpovOia dacapiov 
mwreiTat; M. 16. 26, rt dwoes AvOparros avrddXNaypa THIS Wuyhs 
avtov ; M. 26. 9, 7dvvato TodTo TO uvpov mpabjvat woddOD: 1 C. 
6. 20, nryopdoOnre Tins: M. 10. 31, rodA@v otpovbiwy Siadépere 
Ypets: J. 8. 55, Exopar Suotos twov wrevorns, denoting com- 
parison, or resemblance in internal character. E. 4. 16, da 
mdaons adijs Tis émuyopnyias, gen. definitivus, by which the pre- 
dominant use, purpose, or destination of the ady is specified 
and characterized ‘through every joint for the supply,’ ris 
denotes the specific émriyop., which Christ supplies: E. 2. 12, 
Eévot tov Sva0nxay, strangers in regard to the covenants; gen. 
of ‘the point of view.’ So 1 Tim. 1. 16, mpos trorvtrwaw rov 
HerAXNovTov: G. 2. 17, duaptias Sidxovos, a furtherer, a promoter 
of sin: 2 Th. 2. 11, évépyetay mAadvns, a working which tends to 
enhance and develope delusion: H. 9. 21, axevn rijs Aevroupyias, 
vessels for the service: E. 1. 14, ets avroAvtpwow Tis tTepttTrotn- 
cews, to effect redemption in respect to purchasing: Rev. 18. 
14, 7) o7rwpa Tis émiOupias Ths Yuyis cov (i.e. 1) Gra@pa Hs émrOv- 
Het 4 ~vyn cov, the fruits which thy soul desires): E. 4. 29, 
Wpos otxodouiy THs ypeias, for edification in respect of the need, 
the genitive of remote reference or of the point of view; 
edifying which satisfies the need: dvayxatoy év rh mpoKepévy 
xpela, Theophylact. 

Hence varied relations of time and place : M. 1, 11, THS pweToe- 
keslas BaG®vdavos, the transmigration in regard to Babylon: 
C. 1. 20, da tov alparos trod otaupod avtov: Jude 6, eis Kpiow 
peyarns tuépas. 

From the genitive of price there is an immediate transition 
to that of cause or motive: A. 21..20, mavres &yAwtal Tod vowou 
Umdpyovat: 26. 3, yuworny évta oe Tdvrav Tov Kata Tovdaious 
edav re xal &nrnudtoy: Ja. 1. 13,6 yap Qeos amreipactos éote 
kaxov, is unassailed as far as regards evil thoughts. 


IDIOMATIC USAGES OF THE GENITIVE. 
Besides these there are certain idiomatic usages which are 
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stamped with a special impress, such as the possessive genitive, 
the genitive of contact, the tentative use, and the genitive 
absolute. (Donaldson, § 454.) 

The possessive genitive is nearly allied to the genitive of 
partition, and may be rendered by the English ‘of or belonging 
to:’ E. 1.1, arocrodos Xp. "Inaod, the Master whose minister 
and servant he was: A. 27. 23; R. 1. 1; 1 Th. 2. 6. This 
must be distinguished from the gen. of ablation, which would 
mark the source of his commission. The principle adopted by 
the poets of using this genitive as a substitute for an epithet 
is greatly extended by the writers of the New Testament from 
the influence of corresponding expressions in Hebrew. Thus 
we have Soph. Antig. 114, Aevxijs ylovos mrépv—, a snow-white 
wing: Electra 19, dotpwv evdpovn, a starry night: Eurip. 
Phen. 1616, tpavpata aiparos, bloody wounds. These geni- 
tives express much greater intensity than any mere qualifying 
adjective, as the quality is considered to be an essential and 
component part of the subject to which it is attributed. 

L. 16. 8, Tov oixovouov tis adiuclas: R. 1. 26, wdOn atipias: 
2 Th. 2. 11, évépyevay adavns, an efficacy of delusion: 1 T. 6. 
17, émt mdovrov adnroTnTs: R. 7. 24, ca@patros tov Oavdrov 
rovrov: H. 1. 3, T@ pryare tis Suvdpews avrov: Rev. 13. 3, 
9 wANy) ToD Oavdtou adrod: Ja. 1. 25, axpoarns émiAnopovijs : 
E. 2. 2, tots viots THs amresOelas, a disobedience to which they 
belong as.children to a parent. “This marks more vividly 
than the adjectival construction the essential and imnate dis- 
obedience of the subjects.” Ellicott. E. 1. 13, ro evayyéduov ris 
cwTypias vuev, the good news which turns upon and reveals 
your salvation: 1. 10, ets olxovoulay rod mAnpwpatos Tov 
xatpov, the dispensation characterized by, and so to be set 
forth in, the fulness of time. ‘“ Propria plenitudini temporum.” 
R. 11. 5, nar’ éxdoynv yaperos, according to a selection of 
favour, i.e. on the principle of a selection made by gratuitous 
favour. 

The genitive of possession may denote either the subject or 
the object: E. 6. 19, tro peuornpiov rod evaryyediou subjecti, the 
mystery which the Gospel involves: E. 1. 9, ro puoripiov tod 
PedXnparos oljecti, in the matter of, concerning the will. In 
Rev. 19. 10 both senses may be involved: % paptupia tov 
"Inood dati 16 mvedpa tis mpodntelas, the testimony borne to 
Jesus, or, the testimony proceeding from Jesus. 


THE GENITIVE OF PREDOMINATING QUALITY. 13 


The following are objective genitives; rod dvdpos evpévesa, 
goodwill to the man: émxovpnua ris xiovos, defence against 
the snow: M. 10. 1, éEouclay mvevpdtwrv axabaptwy, power over 
unclean spirits: 10. 5, eis cdov é6vav, way leading to the Gen- 
tiles: H. 11. 26, rov ovesduopov trod Xpiorod, reproach sustained 
for Christ: C. 1. 24, ra torepnuata trav OrAtpewy trot Xpiotov: 
J. 2. 17, 6 Gros Tod olxov cov: Tit. 2. 14, &AwTHY Karov Epyor, 
specifying the object about which the &jAos was displayed: 2 T. 
1. 8, TO peaptupioy tov Kupiov nueov, about our Lord. ‘ Omnis 
preedicatio vel confessio que de Christo fit apud homines.” R. 
9. 23, oxeun opyns, édXéous, vessels which are objects of wrath, of 
mercy: A. 9. 15, oxedos éxXoyys, an instrument, which is an 
object of selection: E. 4. 23, r@ IIvevpate rod voos tyuav, the 
Divine spirit with which the voos is endued, of which it is the 
receptaculum. 

So with the possessive pronoun: L. 22. 19, eis thy éunv avd- 
feunow, for remembrance of me. The genitive (subjecti) is also 
used in apposition with the personal pronoun implied in the 
possessive adjective: C. 4. 18, 6 domacpos TH eun xeupt 
ITavnov. 


THE GENITIVE OF PREDOMINATING QUALITY. 


The genitive is used to define the characteristic quality and 
design of the preceding substantive: M. 22. 11, évdupa yapou: 
24. 15, TO BdéAuypa THs épnuwoews: 2 Th. 2. 9, répata wevdous: 
H. 1. 8, paBSos evOdrnros: E. 5. 2, eis doputy edwdlas: 2 P. 2. 1, 
aipéceis amrwAclas, perdition was their mark and character: 2. 
14, xatdpas téxva, they had not the character of children at all 
except in relation to the curse: 1 P. 5. 14, domdocace addndous 
ev didnuate ayarns: G. 5. 1, Guy@ Sovrelas: E. 6. 12, ra mrvev- 
fatixa THs trovnplas, the spiritual communities of wickedness, 
characterized by essential arovypia: 1 P. 1. 14, téxva vrraxoys, 
children of obedience, to whom obedience is as a mother com- 
municating her nature to yours (Wordsworth): Mk. 1. 4, 
Barticpa peravolas, baptism which binds to repentance, to 
change of heart and life: H. 4. 2, 6 Noyos THs axons, the word 
of hearing, the word uttered in order to be heard: Ja. 2. 4, 
Kpital Siadoyiouav trovnpav, judges (under the bias) of evil 
musings: R. 9. 31, vouos Sixavoovvns, a law or system for 
gaining righteousness: G. 5. 5, é« miotews édmriba Sixacoovvns 
arrexdexoueba, The Jew regarded S:xacocvvy as something 
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outward, present, realizable; the Christian as something in- 
ward, future, and, save through faith in Christ, unattainable. 
Atxavocvvn is one of the divine results which stretch into 
eternity, and involves the idea of future blessedness and glorifi- 
cation. H. 13. 20; 1 Th. 5. 23, 6 eds ris eipyvns, God the 
author of peace, the God of whom peace is a characterizing 
attribute; the gen. marks the deep inward peace and tran- 
quillity which as God’s especial gift stands in close alliance 
with holiness. In cognate expressions, as A. 7. 2, 6 Qeds THs 
Sofns: E. 1.17, 6 warnp ras S0&ns: Ja. 2. 1, rob Kuplov tap 
"Inood Xptotod ris So&ns, the gen. is said to be a Hebraism, 
having merely the qualifying power of an adjective. But no 
one would render Ja. 1. 17, tod watpos trav dotwr, ‘the 
enlightened father,’ rather than the source of all enlightening 
qualities. Hence we may consider r7s do&ns to mean the | 
Author of Glory to whom all glory belongs, in whom all glory 
consists. E.1. 13, @ wvevpate THs émrayyedias, is more than 
the promised spirit, as it means the spirit, the main subject and 
theme of promise: E. 3. 11, xata mpabeow tadv aidver, the 
purpose determined on in the ages: R. 15. 5, eos ris bropovis. 
“Deus qui largitur trouovnv.” Tittmann. God who imparts 
brave patience. 1 P. 5. 10, Qeds ydpiros, God who is the 
author of grace. | 

' Many substantives are joined with mvedua to denote the 
specific ydapicpa, or characteristic quality. Thus J. 14. 17, 
TO mvebpa THs adnOeias, the Spirit, who is the author and 
teacher of truth: H. 10. 29, ro wvedpa ris ydpuros, the giver of 
grace: R. 1. 4, mvedwa aywovrys, essentially holy, and the 
efficient agent of holiness. ‘Non quidem id ipsum quod mrvedpua 
dytov, sed gravius et éudarica@s sermone venerandum.” (Bret- 
schneider.) Then we have a number of other passages where 
aveipa ultimately refers to the Holy Spirit as the inworking 
power, but immediately to the state of the inward spirit, as 
wrought upon by the Holy Spirit: G. 6. 1, wvevyari rpaiirytos : 
R. 8. 15, mvedpa viobeclas: 2 OC. 4. 13, ro avdto mvetpa Tis 
mwioreas: EH. 1. 17, veda codias Kal arroxadinews. 

In R. 11. 8, we have mvetpa xatavu€ews, spirit of slumber. 
The word is used for deep sleep by LXX, in Is. 29. 10. 
xatavuéis is clearly derived from xatavioow, prick sharply, 
A. 2. 37. The connexion between xatavvfis and torpidity, 
apathy, numbness, insensibility, 1s not apparent. Mr. Wratis- 
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law traces it by reminding us of the effect produced by the 
habitual use of a needle, which causes insensibility by constant 
pricking. ‘A peggon who habitually neglects the prickings 
of conscience becomes dead and insensible to them, just like 
the needle-woman’s fingers. And the metaphor would natu- 
rally come to a tent-maker, which was the ordinary trade of 
St. Paul.” (Notes and Dissertations, p. 87.) 


~THE GENITIVE OF CONTACT. 


The genitive is used after verbs of contact and adhesion, 
on the principle that the thing touched becomes part of the 
object with which it is in contact: Eurip. Hec. 398, orrota 
xlacos Spuds Gras rijod’ EEowat, as ivy to oak, thus will I cling 
to her: J. 20. 17, 4 ov Grou, do not fasten on me: 2 C. 6. 
17, adxa@dprov ph amtecbe: L. 8. 44, trpato tod xpaczrédov 
tod iwatiov avrov: H. 12. 20, xdv Onplov Olyn rod spovs: H. 
11. 28, iva py 6 ddoOpevwy Olyn avtav: H. 6. 9, ra éyopeva 
cwTnpias, things conjoined with salvation: Mk. 5. 41, cparyjcas 
THS yelpos TOD Traidiou: A. 3. 7, midoas avtov Tis SeEtas yeupds. 
‘‘In all such adhesions and attachments the object attached 
is regarded as really separable; the idea of conjunction is 
- conveyed by the verb, and the genitive according to its proper 
ablative meaning, implies that there is at least a partial dis- 
junction.”” Donaldson. 


THE TENTATIVE USE OF THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive is joined to a number of verbs implying an 
attempt to attain an object. This is in strict accordance with 
the primary idea of the genitive as expressing the antecedent 
notion ; the source from which the act of body or mind takes 
its rise: 1 T. 3. 1, ev rus émioxomns opéyetat, Kadov épyou 
émiOuuet: H. 11. 16, xpeirrovos dpéyovras tovtéotw éroupaviou : 
M. 5. 28, 6 BXérrwy yuvaixa mpos TO érOupjoat avrijs. 

Here we may place A. 3. 12, aemoinxoot tod Tepitrateip 
avrov: LXX, Josh. 22. 26, arotfoae tov oixodopynoar: A. 7. 19, 
éxaxwoe Tov Troteiv: A. 15. 20, érrurretNat abtous Tod amréyec Oar: 
A. 20. 30, é& tuav aitav avactncovras avdpes Nadodvtes Si- 
eoTpaupméva, TOD arrooTay Tos waOnTas dTricw.avTav. 

- This usage is explained in two ways. The verbs mean to 
set one’s mind towards the attainment of an object, and may 
thus be connected with verbs which imply fulness or want; 
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or they indicate motion in a presumed direction, so that until 
the object is reached, the genitive is used as the case of separa- 
tion. If, however, the motion is supposed, to be completed, 
and the object is reached, then the accusative is used as the 
case of terminated action. 


THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The genitive absolute expresses the time when, or the cause 
why—the source, the fact, the event, from which something 
else proceeds: Mk. 10. 17, éxzropevopevou avrod eis odd mpocdpa- 
pov els érnpwota avtov: Mk. 11. 27, €v r@ iep@ mepitrarodvtos 
avrov épxovras pos avTov ot apytepeis: L. 17. 12, eloepyopévou 
avtod els Twa Kaopnv arrnvrncay ait@ Séxa Aempoi avdpes: 
L. 18. 40, éyyicavros avrod émnpwrncey aitov: A. 24. 10, 
amexplOn 6 Ilainos vevoavtos ait@ Tov tyeuovos Aéyew. In 
all these instances the participle asserts a secondary predicate, 
which was the occasion of the action stated by the primary 
predicate. 


THE DATIVE. 


The dative is the where-case, the case of rest, generally with 
the aid of a preposition. 

The object referred to is considered as the point of juxta- 
position, or immediate proximity; as receptive of accession or 
gain, or as having additions made to it. 

The usages of the genitive and dative may be thus con- 
trasted: the genitive denotes separation, subtraction, com- 
parison of different things; the dative denotes proximity, 
addition, equality, or sameness. 

The usages of the dative are four: coincidence or con- 
tingency ; instruments, or proximate causes of the action;. 
recipients, or persons immediately interested in the action; 
special limitations. 

The dative expresses the second term of two nouns standing 
in relation to each other, but with the additional notion of an 
interval lying between the two objects. (Q. R. No. 225.) 


THE DATIVE OF COINCIDENCE. 
The point of time is regularly expressed by the dative: 
L. 2. 41, ésropevovro ot yoveis avtod kat’ &ros eis ‘Iepovaadnp 
Th €opTn tov tmacxya: M. 16. 21, 7H tplry jpyépa eyepOjvac: 
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Mk. 6. 21, ‘Hpwdns trois yevecious avtod Seimvov éroia: L. 
12. 20, tavry rH vunri: A. 21. 26, TH éxomévn Hpeépa. 

Sometimes also the duration: R. 16. 25, xara drroxdduyuy 
fevaTnplov ypovots aiwviois ceovynuévov, in accordance with the 
unveiling of a secret hidden in silence through eternal times, 
i. e., throughout the whole period from the commencement 
of time: 1 Tim. 2. 6, ro wapripiov Karpois iio, the import of 
the testimony to be set forth in its proper seasons; the dative 
of the time wherein the action takes place. This form of 
the temporal dative approximates to the ordinary use of the 
temporal genitive, which rarely occurs in the New Testament: 
A. 8. 11, 5a 1d ixave ypov@ tats paryeiaus eEeoranévat avrous. 

Thus it indicates a coincident or contingent circumstance of 
manner, accompaniment, so that it is really equivalent to an 
adverb: 1 J. 3. 18, pu) GyaTapmev Oyo pede yAwoon, GAN 
Epyp kai adnOela: A. 16. 37, Setpavres tuas Snpoa la’ AdOpa 
as éxBdddovow : Rev. 14. 18, épwvnce xpavyj peyddn: J. 
21. 8, of 5é addXros babyrat T® TAoLapiw HAGov: G. 3. 3, évapEd- 
frevot mvevpate viv aapki émiterciobe: J. 21. 19, onpualvov 
molw Oavatw Sokdces tov Oeov: G. 2. 5, ols ovde mpos pay 
elEapev 1h wrrotayn, by yielding the subjection they claimed 
(Rhetorical Use of the Article). 


THE DATIVE OF QUALIFYING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Hence the dative is used to indicate the definitive or quali- 
fying circumstance, ‘ by,’ ‘in respect to:’ G. 2. 15, nueis huoet 
*Tovéaios: G. 1. 22, Aun ayvoovpevos TO TpoTwTrY. 

The general limiting nature of the dative may here be fully 
recognized, St. Paul was not unknown to the churches in 
every sense, but only in regard to his outward appearance. 
This particular dative, commonly called the dative ‘ of reference 
to,’ must be clearly distinguished both from the instrumental 
and the modal dative (1 ©. 11. 5), though allied to them. 
It must rather be considered a local dative ethically used. 
(Ellicott.) 1 T. 4. 3, & 6 Oeos &xricey eis petadmpw pera 
evyaploTtias Tos WioTois Kal érreyvaxoow Ty adjPeLav TioTots : 
the dative marks the objects for whom the food was created 
(Spépyara). This was indeed created for all, but it was only 
in the case of the morol, after a receiving peta evyaptotias, 
which is the condition attached, that the true end of creation 
was fully satisfied. 
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. The dative of norm or rule: A. 15. 1, édy pa mepitéuvnabe 
7@ er Mavoéws od Sivacbe cwlivar: G. 6. 16, dco TH Kavove 
Tovrp orosyovow: Ph. 3. 16. 

The specific part in which one is affected. The local dative 
ethically used: A. 18. 5, cuvelyero TO mvevpati: R. 4. 19, 
pn acGevncas tH lores: M. 11. 29, tazresvos TH Kwapdia: L. 
1. 51, drepnddvous Savoia Kapdias avtrav: A. 7. 51, amepitpyros 
7H xapdla Kai tots wolv: L. 2. 52, wpoéxorrre codia Kal HrLKla: 
1 Th. 3. 12, mepiocevoat Th ayarn: Tit. 2. 2, wyraivovtas TH 
wlorel, Th aydirn, TH VTropovn. 

External accompaniments are regularly expressed by the 
dative, even without a preposition: Rev. 8. 4, avé8n 6 Kamvos 
Tov Ouuiapatwv tais mpocevyais THY aylwy, together with the 
prayers of the saints: ©. 2. 14, é£arehpas ro Kal? nyov 
xetpoypadoy toils Sdoypact, having cancelled the hostile bond, 
together with its ordinances. 

. From this use we may explain its connexion with verbs. 
denoung companionship, contact, close intercourse: M. 8. 1, 
norovOnoay avT@ SyAot ToAdol: M. 12. 46, &yrobvres aiTo: 
Aarjoas: A. 18. 19, SeréyOn ois ‘Iovdaious: 2 C. 12. 19, ware 
Soxeire Gre dpiv atrodoyoupela ; A. 24. 26, opirer ait@: M. 5. 
40, T@ Oérovri cot KpiOjvar: A. 25. 24, wept ob may Td TAHOOS 
tav ‘Iovdalwy évéervyov por: R. 11. 2, evruyydvee to Oecd 
xara Tov Iapand: M. 9. 10, cvvavencivto 7@ “Inood: L. 24. 15, 
auvetropeveto avtois: R. 8. 16, avto 76 mvedpa cuppaptupe TO 
mvevpare Huov: 2 C. 5. 20, caTadAaynte TH Oe. 

Verbs and nouns denoting juxta-position, similarity, peculiar 
appropriation, and the reverse, take the dative of proximity or 
accompaniment: M. 7. 24, ouowwow avtov avdpi dpoviu@m: M. 
20. 12, icous nuiv avrovs émoincas: Ph. 2. 27, jobéevnce 
mapatAnotov Oavatrw: H. 6. 7, (yi) tixroveca Bordavny evOerov 
éxeivots 5t’ ods Kal yewpryetrat. 


THE DATIVE OF PROXIMATE CAUSE. 


_ The dative is used to express the instrument, the proximate 

cause, occasion, or ground of an act: Mk. 15. 19, érumrov avtod 
Thy Kepadny Kkarauo: R. 11. 20, 1H amictia éEexAdaOncav, 
ov b€ TH Twiotet EotyKas, they were broken off by reason of their 
unbelief, but thou standest by reason of thy faith; so 2 C. 1. 
24: R. 11. 30, nrenOnre TH TovTwY amreOela: 2 CO. 1. 15, Tadry 
Th merrotOnoe. EBovrdounyv, by reason of this confidence I was 
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intending: G. 6. 12, povov va ph Té otavp~ tod Xpiotod 
Siwxwvrat, only to avoid persecution by reason of the cross of 
Christ: M. 5. 22, opy:lopevos r@ abeAde@: R. 12. 12, TH ere 
xaipovres: Ph. 2. 3, TH Tamevoppocvvy adAndoUS Tryovpevor 
vrrepéxovras écavTav: E. 2. 8, tH yapirl ore cecwopévot dia THis 
xapitos: G. 5. 25, eb Gouev TIvevpars, TIvetpare nai orovyopev. 
The first ITvevparz is a species of instrumental dative, if we hire 
by (the gift and efficacy of) the Spirit; the second IIvevpari 
is the dative of norm, or rule, to which we are to be conformed : 
2 P. 1. 21, od yap OcAnpare avOpadrrov jvéyOn ore Tpodpnreia. 
Hence the dative is used to express the agent even with 
passive verbs, where we regularly find the genitive with io: 
M. 5. 21, ép6é0n rots apyatos: L. 23. 15, ovdév &Etvov Oavarov 
éott Tempayyévoy aut@. Compare Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 17, dvapynow 
ipiy ta Tour wempayyéva: Aristoph. Eccl. 73, ray GAN dpi 
6p® mempaypéva: L. 24. 35, éyvwoOn avtois: A. 7. 12, dveyvw- 
picOn "Iwond trois adeddhois avtrod, was recognized by his 
brethren: A. 16. 9, Spaya Sia ris vueros df0n 1H Tatar: 
1 T. 3. 16, @hOn ayyédous: 2 P. 3. 14, orrovddacate domido. Kat 
dpopnto, avt@ evpeOnvar: Ja. 3. 7, Sedduacta: tH pice TH 
avOpwrrivy : 3. 18, omeipeTat Tots TroLOvaLY EipnYnY. | 
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Hence the dative is used to denote the final cause, the ethical 
relation, the party or object ‘on account of’ whom the thing is 
done; dativus commodi, the party interested: L. 7. 32, nvA7- 
capev Ypiy Kal ovK wpyncacbe eOpnvncapev viv Kad ovK éxrav- 
cate: M. 3. 16, avedyOnoav avte ot ovpavol: Mk. 9. 5, rroinow- 
pev oxnKas pels, col wlav, Kal Mwce? play, cai “Hla play: 2 C. 
5. 13, elte yap eFéornuev, Oca elte cwhpovodper, vpiv: G. 6. 14, 
8: ob éuol Koopos éoravpwrat, Kayo TO Koon. “ Alter pro 
mortuo habet alterum.”’ Compare Thuc. i. 7, Aaxedatpovioss 
pev . . . vads éreradyOnoav, on which Dr. Arnold remarks: 
“It would not be easy to parallel the obscurity and gram- 
matical solecisms of this sentence.— Aaxedaymoviots may be 
either the dative of the agent (proximate cause), and depend on 
emeTayOnoar, or it may be that dative which is called ‘ dativus 
commodi,’ extending the term ‘commodi’ in a very wide sense, 
so as to make it hardly more than mere relation. Compare v. 
lll. Tools yap TO aicypoy éreaTracaTo, 


CHAPTER VI. 
VERBS, VOICES, TENSES. 


As every verb has reference to action, and all action must 
take place in time, whatever is predicated by a verb is a pre- 
dication of time. | 

The time and state of an action are represented by tenses. 
The ¢ime of an action is present, past, future. The state of an 
action is imperfect, perfect, or indefinite. In the imperfect 
state the action is described as going on; in the perfect as 
finished; in the indefinite or aorist as simply acted, without 
any distinct statement of progress or completion. 
. As there are three times, and three states of an action, nine 

tenses would be required to express all the different modifica- 
tions; viz., three imperfects, three indefinites, three perfects ; 
but neither the Greek nor the English verb has all these nine 
tenses. The English too has no imperfect without a circum- 
locution, and except in the indicative mood has no aorist or past 
indefinite, so that the Greek aorist in all the other moods must 
be rendered by the present or perfect. A writer in the Quar- 
terly Review (No. 255) remarks, the Greek tenses do not 
primarily imply time. They are not primarily distinguished 
as past, present, future. If aorists and preterperfects necessa- 
rily implied past time, these tenses could not occur in the 
imperative mood. The infinitives and participles could not be 
applied alike to present and past times. Their real meaning 
relates to four stages of progress in the action: (1) preparatory 
_ to the commencement, ypawew, to be about to write; (2) the 
being engaged in writing while the act is going on, ypddew ; 
(3) the completion of the act, ypayrar; (4) the completion, with 
the additional notion of subsequent continuance, yeypadévat, to 
have written a letter and still retain it in possession. These 
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four stages of an act represent the four primary Greek tenses ; 
the several forms of the future and aorist do not differ in 
meaning. The future is wanting in the imperative, as the 
impatience of the Greek mind never contemplated commanding 
a person to be about to do a thing. 


THE TENSES OF VERBS. 


The tenses in the indicative mood describe both the time and 
the state of an action; in other moods the tenses denote only 
the state as continuing, completed, simply acted, or intended. 

The declaration of time may be definite as regards the time of 
speaking, or indefinite as regards some other point of time which 
must be defined. 

The definite tenses are the present, expressing simultaneity, 
ypddo, I write or am writing now at the moment of speaking. 
The future, expressing posteriority, ypayra, I shall write at some 
time after the moment of speaking. The perfect, expressing 
anteriority, yéypapa, I have written at some time before the 
moment of speaking. 

The indefinite tenses are the imperfect, expressing stmulta- 
neity, Eypacor, I was writing at some specified time. The aorist, 
expressing posteriority, &ypayra, I wrote after some specified 
time. The pluperfect, expressing anteriority, éyeypddew, I had 
written, before some specified time. 


THE TENSES IN THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


We proceed to illustrate these tenses as they are used in the 
indicative mood. 

The present expresses a general sentiment, or assigns proper- 
ties permanently connected with an object, though they are not 
particularly evinced at the present time: mayra ta ayaba Sldw- 
aw 6 @eds, God gives all things that are good: moA\ay Kaxdy 
avOpwros airs éorw 6 moAenos, war is the cause of many ills 
to men. 

The present denotes the beginning, attempting, or desiring 
to do an act, though it may not be done; also something usually 
or habitually done: rjv EvBolav Sidcact, they are for giving 
Euboea: eivrep BadXeu Tovs éreopxous, if he is wont to strike the 
perjured: Ja. 1. 15, émtOupia avdAdNaBoica rleret THY apuapTiap : 
J. 14. 6, ovdeis Epyeras mpds tov marépa ef pi) Sv euod: R. 2. 4, 
ayvowy Sts Ta xpnorov Tob Oeod eis peravordy oe dyer, is leading ;. 
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is designed to lead: 1 0. 16. 5, MaxeSovlay dépyopas, I am de- 
signing to pass through Macedonia: R. 8. 36, évexev cod @ava- 
roupeba SArAnv Thy Hpépav, we are being put to death: 2 C. 3. 18, 
THY aut eixova petapoppovpeda, are undergoing a gradual 
transformation into the same likeness: G. 1. 6, Qavpatm dre 
ovTws tayéws petaTifecbe, that ye are so quickly going over. 
from, falling away from. 

In the participle: 1 Th. 2. 4, ody as avOpwros dpéoxorres, 
as busied in pleasing men. The present tense has here its 
fullest. force, and marks that in which they were engaged, that 
which they were seeking to do. Ellicott. adpéoxew @Gédovres, 
Theophylact. 

The notion of time may enter into the conception of an action 
as concerns the duration of the act, and as concerns the part of 
absolute time in which it occurs. The first may be called the 
essential time, the second the actual time. As the present 
expresses a general truth or habitual custom, its actual time 
comprehends the past and future. 

When the past time is considerable, this is marked by the 
employment of mada: Aisch. Choeph. 464, TO Hopotpov pave 
ménat, destiny waits from of old: 2 P. 2. 3, ols 7d xpiva écra- 
Nas ovw apye. Hence the present is used of antecedent eter-: 
nity: J. 8. 58, mplv "ABpadp yevéoBas eyo eipe. 7 
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In animated narrative the present is used for the imperfect or 
aorist to signify that an action was going on at the time 
specified by the context: Mk. 5. 15, épyovtas mpds tov "Incoiv 
kat Oewpovor tov Satpovfopevov: J. 1. 29, TH erravpiov Brétrev 
6 “Iwavyns tov ‘Inoody nat Dréyet: 46, evpioxes Dirdsrraos Tov 
Na@avanr cat réyer: Mk. 2. 4, dEopvEavres yadaou tov xpap-. 
Barov. 

. The present is used for the future to express the certainty of: 
a coming event: Pind. Oj. viii. 42, ITépyapos audi teats yepos 
épyaciais adloxerat, Troy is taken, where thy hands have 
wrought: Soph. Phil. 118, aipe? ra rofa rabra tiv Tpoiav pova, 
these are the only arrows to take Troy: M. 3. 10, wav Sévdpov 
pe) Towoby KapTroy Kadov éxxoTrretat, Kal eis mop Badderar: 
26. 2, wera Svo muepas TO Taya yiverat, Kal 6 vios Tod avOpwrou 
mapadiiotas eis TO oravpabivas : 27. 63, HeTa Tpes Huépas 
eee : 2 Th. 2. 9, ov eorly %) mapovola: J, 21. 23, é&nrOev' 
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ov 6 AéyoS OvTOS Eis TOds GdeAhous, Ets 6 adeXhds Eexetvos ovK 
atroOuvnoxes: G. 3. 8, rpoidovca % pad? Gre éx micrews Sexavot 
ta €Ovn 6 Geds: Rev. 11. 9, Brérovew, the present tense is the 
prophetic present, and is more expressive as bringing before the 
eyes a thing still future and vividly displaying it as present. 
Dr. Vaughan remarks on R. 2. 16, that xpives expresses more 
strongly than xpwet the certainty, imminence, and present 
partial realization of the future judgment. Cf. R. 3. 5, émrupé 
pov: R. 3.7, eptvouar. In A. 26. 8, e 6 Qeds vexpovs yelper, 
the present tense indicates a permanent attribute and repeated 
act of God. In 2 Th. 2. 11 the correct reading is 5:a rovro 
TéuTres auTots 6 Beos evépyevay mAdvys, pointing to that judicial 
infatuation with which God repays the obstinate and truth- 
hating rejection of his offers and calls of mercy. On 2 T. 3. 15 
Bp. Eliicott remarks, ta duvvdeva, the present is used conform- 
ably with the virtual present oldas, to denotg the permanent 
enduring property of the Holy Scriptures: 1 Th. 1. 10, "Inooty 
TOV PVOMEVOY, K.T.A., Jesus our deliverer. The present participle 
marks the action as commenced and continuing. 

The principal tenses are frequently used for the: subordinate : 
Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 14, cat Teves érorApeov Aeyew ¢ as 6 Fevopav « pee 
TéTreLKe TOV pdvTiV Néyew Ss TA tepd ov yiryveras éri apody, that 
the result of the sacrifices is unfavourable for departure: ‘lian, 
éfnrouv Sars Tore OvTOS G6 Raxparys cor: L. 19. 3, eGeyres ely 
tov Inoodv tls éore: Mk. 5. 14, Welty ri eori ro yeyovos: J. 4. 1, 
qKovoay of DPapicaio: Gre ‘Inoods wrelovas pabytas Tro xal 
Barrives: 6. 5, Oeacapevos 6 Ore Todds GyNos EpyeTat pos avrov: 
Mk. 8. 23, ernpara avutrov ef re Brera: H. 11. 13, amréBavov— 
Guoroynoavres Ste Eévor Kat taper Onuot elo. 

The present is used for the perfect in verbs which express the 
permanence of a state, or the continuance of a perception: A. 
25. 11, ef wey yap adixa, at aEvov Oavarou mempaxa ti: 26. 31, 
ovdey Oavarou afvov mpdocet 6 avOpwros ovros: L. 1. 34, ras 
éorat tovTo, eel avdpa ov ywoonm; LXX, Jerem. 1. 5, Tpo 7 Tou 
He Taal ce év xovdla, erlotapat ce. 


THE INDICATIVE FUTURE. |. 


The periphrastic form of the future with pé\A@ oecurs re- 
peatedly in the New Testament, from which the simple future 
should be carefully distinguished. = - 

The simple form denotes prospectivenees without any specifi- 
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cation of the time after which it will happen; the periphrastic 
future requires or implies a definition of time: Plato, Gorg. as 
arnOy dvra réEw cor & pédrw Déyetv, know that I will tell you 
actual truth in what I am now going to say: M. 2. 13, wéArec 
yap ‘Hpodns Snrety 16 tradiov. 

The future often conveys the meaning of obligation: Eur. 
Med. 1320, rey’ ef te Bovrger yetpi S ov vpavoew mroré, speak 
whatever you like, but you shall never touch me with your 
hand. Hence it becomes equivalent to an imperative: Asch. 
Sept. 252, yndev ravd épeis, ‘you will not say,’ i.e. do not 
Bay. ; 
: The usage of the future for the imperative occurs repeatedly 
in the New Testament, and has been unnecessarily accounted a 
Hebraism: M. 5. 21, od hovevoess: 48, Exerc ody duets tédeor : 
A. 23. 5, apyovra Tod Aaod cou ovK épeis Kaxas. The use of 
the imperatival,future appears in three cases in the New 
Testament: (1) as a mild imperative, e. g., in prohibition: M. 
6. 5, ovx on ws of troxpstai: (2) as a strong imperative, 
prohibition and reproof: A. 13. 10, od wavon Staotpépwv tas 
d500s Kupiov; (3) as a legislative imperative, negatively, M. 
5.21; R. 7. 7, and positively, G. 5. 14; R. 13.9. The latter. 
usage is Hebraistic. The uses of the future in the LXX are 
more varied, and almost purely Hebraistic. They express “ quod 
non conventt, Gen. 20. 9: quod non potest, 32. 12: quod licet, 
Numb. 32. 24: quod solet, Deut. 2. 11.”’ (Ellicott.) 

The future expresses a resolution, general sentiment, or 
confirmed habit: avyp codos tas cupdopas pdov oice TaV 
a@\Awv, & wise man will bear misfortunes more easily than 
others: 1 T. 6. 8, &yovres Statrpodas wai oxeacpata tovrots 
apxecOncopeba: G. 6. 5, Exacros To iStov hoptiov Bacraces. 

“Futurum in sententid generali recte ponitur, quandoquidem 
rei que in nullum tempus non convenire videatur, etiam futuro 
tempore locum futurum esse jure sumitur.’”’ (Fritsche, Rom. 
ii. p. 9.) . | , 

The future denotes a supposed or possible case: L. 18. 22, 
Sidd05 wrwyois Kal éEeus Onoavpov év ovpav@: R. 3. 6, was xpewet 
6 Qeds Tov Koopov ; R. 10. 14, was ob éerixadécovras eis bv ovK 
ériorevoay ; | | 

The future indicates not mere futurity, but the ethical possi- 
bility of an action, and with ov, something that neither can nor 
will happen: G. 2. 16, €& Epywv vowou od Sixawmbycerar Taca 
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odpt. “With 7és it involves the notion of ‘ability,’ ‘ possi- 
bility :’ 1 'T. 3. 5, was éxxAnoias Geod éripedyoerat ; 
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The perfect marks the abiding effect of a terminated action : 
Xen. Anab. i. 4. 8, atrodeNolrracw Hpas Hevias xal Ilaclwv, have 
deserted from us, are deserters: J/. i. 87, 85 Xpvonv apde- 
BéB8nxas, who continuest to protect Chrysa:.113, xai yap pa 
Kyuraipyyjotpns wpoBéBovna, just because I continue to prefer 
her even to Clytemnestra (I have preferred, and do prefer). 

In the second perfect, erroneously called the perfect middle, 
the intransitive signification predominates. Very few verbs 
have both forms: é« rovrou rod ypovov del Karas trémpaya, 
from this time I have always fared well: av ére pilav paynv 
‘Papalovs vuxjnowpev arrokwdapev, if we gain one more victory 
over the Romans we are ruined. 

Several perfects denote only finished action, ef which the effect 
is permanent, and must therefore be rendered by a present 
in English: xéernwat, I possess, I have acquired for myself 
(xTdopat): péuvnuat, I remember, I have called to mind 
(uvdouas): xéxdnuat, I am called, I have been named (xadéw): 
olda, I know, I have: perceived (e/dw): wepoPnyat, I fear, I 
have been frightened (foSéw). | 

The perfect often denotes the completion of an act, especially 
the fixed result of a thought or determination: Dem. Phil. i. 
19, tadta pév dotw & trac SedoyOae dni Seiv, these are the 
sentiments which I maintain ought to be the fixed convictions 
of all: H. 11. 17, wlore mpocevnvoyey "ABpady rov "Icadx 
qretpatopevos, Kal Tov povoyevh mpocédhepey oO Tas érrayyeNlas 
avadcEdpevos.: Here mpocevjnvoyev expresses Abraham’s settled 
resignation of his son to the demand of God, his mental, though 
not actual offering of him; but wpocédepev expresses ‘ was in 
the act of sacrificing him,’ when stopped by Divine inter- 
position (Green, p. 21): R. 8. 38, méresopas ydp, I am per- 
suaded: C. 4. 3, & 3 wal dédeuas, for which I am actually in 
bonds: L. 4. 6, éwot mrapadéSorat nal & dav Oérw Sidwpt avrypy: 
1 C. 1. 23, jets S¢ xnpiocopey Xpiotov éoravpwpévoy: G. 3. 1, 
ols cat’ opOarpors "Inoods Xpurtds mpoeypadn év dpiv éoravpw- 
pévos. The perfect here calls attention to the permanent 
character acquired by the crucifixion, that of a Saviour; in 
the Creeds, where the mere fact is recorded, the participle 
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is otaupwOels: similarly 1 J. 4. 2, wav avedua § spororves 
"Fnooby Xpiorov dv capxd ernrvOora éx tod Oeod dors: 2 Tim. 
2. 8, uvnpoveve Incody Xproroy eynyeppévoy ex vexpav: H. 2. 9, 
roy Bpaxd Ts jap ayyédous FraTT@pevoy: H. 4. 15, wereipac- 
pévov Se xara travra: G. 2. 11, xateyvwopévos Hy, he stood self- 
condemned: R. 9, 19, r@ yap Bovdrjpare abrod ris avOéornxer ; 
for who resisteth His will? who has placed himself in oppo- 
sition P 1 OC, 11. 15, 9 oun avri arepiBoralov Séboras airi: 
R. 7. 2, ) yap dravépos yuri ro Covre avdpt Sé5eras vouo, for 
the married woman remains bound by the law to her husband 
for his lifetime. 

It is to be regretted that our language does not furnish an 
adequate equivalent for this passive perfect. Luther uniformly 
renders yéypamrrat, es stehet geschriecben: L. 16. 26, yaopa 
péya éorypsxra:, stands fixt: 2 T. 1. 12,  wemlorevea, to whom 
I have given my arloris, in whom I have put my trust and still 
do put it: 2 T. 4. 8, roils nyamnxoow ry erupdvesray avtod, who 
have loved and still love his appearing ;—in a present sense 
only as it points to the persistence of the feeling: A. 22. 29, ore 
qv avrov Sedexws. The tense implies the situation of legal guilt 
in which the officer had placed himself. A. 25. 11, 66 wey yap 
adiuca xat aftov Oavdrov wémpayd te: the tense wénpaya 
marks the permanent result of the supposed ddienpa. <A. 27. 
25, motea yap Te Oem Ere ottws eotas xa Sv Tporov 
AeAaAyTai pos: 10. 10. 13, wrevpacpues yas ovK elrAndey et py 
avOpwrrivos, has not formerly, and does not now: L. 5. 32, ovs 
édjAvOa Karécas Sikalous. 

The perfect often’ denotes an immediate consequence : Xen. 
Cyr. iv. 2. 26, 6 yap xpatov dua wavta ovvnptraxey, he who 
conquers, at once carries off every thing: A. 21. 28, “EAAnvas 
clonyayey els TO lepov Kal Kexolvwxe TOY ayLovy TOTTOY ToOUTOP : 
2 P. 2. 6, ores Yodopwy nal Topoppas reppwoaas xatactpopp 
Karéxpwev brdderyua pedd.OvTwv aceBely TeDeixws. Here xexoi- 
voxe is the consequence of éionjyayer, and tefexws the result of 
KaTEKpIVEY. 

_ Mr. Green points out a delicate propriety of expression in the 
parable of the talents, M. 24. 14—30. At the time of receiving 
the money, the aorist is used to describe the unprofitable 
servant, 6 To év AaBav: at the time of reckoning he is de- 
scribed as 6 70 & eiAndws, where the perfect describes his 
unaltered condition, as far as the money was concerned. With 
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the other servants, the aorist is used both at the time of 
receiving and the time of reckoning. The money which they 
had received was modified by their own subsequent exertions, 
and the aorist could then alone be used. 

. 1 P. 2.10, ot ovw nrenpuévoe viv Sé érenbévres. The perfect 
describes a state in which they continued, a state of remoteness 
from God’s mercy. The aorist describes an act, Ye were made 
objects of mercy. 1 J. 3. 9, was 6 yeyerynuévos ex Tot Oeod 
auaptiay ov Trot, every one who hath been born of God, 
and continues in that state, doth not work sin habitually: ov 
dvvatat apaptavesy bru éx Tod Qeod yeyévvntat, he is not able 
to be a sinner, because he hath been born of God, and the life 
given him at his spiritual birth abides in him. ‘The Apostle 
does not say, ov dvvarat dyaprteiv, he cannot fall into sin, by 
ignorance, error, and infirmity. Such an assertion would be 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of Scripture.”” Wordsworth. 


INDEFINITE TENSES. 
THE IMPERFECT. 


Hermann thus explains the imperfect: “In eo, quod quis 
voluit facere, nec tamen perfecit, quod aptius adhiberi tempus 
potest, quam quod ab ea ipsa ratione nomen habet imperfec- 
tum P”’ 

Thus too, Donaldson, § 426: ‘The imperfect denotes an in- 
complete action, one that is in its course, and is not yet brought 
to its intended accomplishment. It implies that a certain thing 
was going on at a specified time, but excludes the assertion 
that the end of the action was attained.” It may often be ex- 
pressed by the paraphrase, ‘began to,’ ‘proceeded to,’ ‘at- 
tempted to,’ especially by the side of the aorist, which indicates 
the single or completed action: Thuc. 11. 92. 2, as 4 vais 
ScepOeipero, Ecpakev éaurov nal éferrecev eis Tov Apéva, as the 
ship was (in process of) sinking, he slew himself, and fell over- 
board into the habour. The suicide and its result being single 
and momentary acts, are expressed by the aorist. Xen. ézret 
inrnvriatev 9 pdrayE nal Gua 7) cddrmrvy— épOéyEato, when the 
phalanx proceeded to meet them, and at the same time the 
trumpet sounded (€POéy£. aor., single and completed act): 
ouxére édéEavto ot Trodéetos GAN Edevyov, the enemies no longer 


awaited their attack, but proceeded to flee (éé£. aor., completed 
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result),: Anab. v. 4. 24, rods péev ody weAracras édéEavro of 
BapBapot xai éudyovro. 6 xiwy é€éSpape, xal xaburaxret avtous, 
the dog ran out and kept barking at them. 

The imperfect has the idea of incompleteness: M. 3. 14, 6 & 
"Iwdvyns StexwAvey avrov, John attempted to hinder him: L. 1. 
59, €xdouv avro, were on the point of naming it: 5. 6, Sveppyyvvro 
ro Sixrvov, the net was beginning to break: A. 26. 11, #vayKatov 
Bracdnuety, was doing my utmost to make them blaspheme : 
A. 13. 11, wepidyor efyrer yetpayaryous: A. 7. 58, €dsBoBorovr, 
kept stoning him: G. 1. 13, éSiwxov thy éxxAnolav tod Oeod Kat 
émopOouv avtny’ Kal mpoéxoTrroy k.7.r. In G. 4. 29, 6 xaTa odpKa 
yevvnbels eSiwxey tov xata IIvedpa obtws Kai viv, we have the 
strict use of the imperfect to designate an action which still 
spiritually continues. 

This idea of incompleteness frequently passes into that of 
repetition, especially in contrast with the aorist: 1 C. 10. 4, 
TaVTES TO AUTO TOA TrvevpaTLKoY Evo Erwov yap Ex aTveEv- 
pLarixns axoNovbovons térpas. Here the aorist, érvov, expresses 
the action, without conveying any idea of duration; the im- 
perfect, éivov, implies the repetition of the act, ‘they kept 
continually drinking:’ A. 28. 9, of Novroi of éyovres aabeveias 
€y TH vnow TmpoonpyovTo Kal eDeparrevovro, kept coming to us, 
and were getting healed: L. 24. 21, jueis 5é nArmifopev, ‘we 
for our part were hoping,’ implying that this had been their 
habitual expectation for some period of time: M. 13. 34, yapis 
mapaBodjs ovx édader avrois: Mk. 14. 12, dre ta mdoya Ovo 
(an annual offering): 15. 6, cata Sé éoptyy amédvev avtois eva 
déoptov, i.q., M. 27. 15, etdOet arrorvew: R. 15. 22, évexomrropny 
Ta TONNa ToD EdMely pds duds: L. 4. 15, ebacne ev rais 
cuvayaryais avtav: 2 Th. 2. 5, ov pynwovevere Ste Ett dv Mpos 
tas Tadra €deyov viv ; 

The imperfect is used (in verbs and phrases like eet, éypyy, 
eixos qv, adpedov) to signify a dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, and a wish that the result was different: A. 13. 
46, Uuiy qv avayxaiov mpatrov NadnOjvas TOV Adyov TOU Beod: 
1 C. 4. 8, nai Sperov ye éBacthevoate: 2 C. 11. 1, Sperov 
dvelyea Ge pou: Rev. 3. 15, dferov ‘yuxpes elns 4 Feoros: H. 9. 
26, émet des avTov TroAXNaKis wabeiy amd KaraBoXHs Koo pou : : 
G. 4. 20, 70eXov Sé srapeivas mrpos buds apts wal adddEas Thy 
govyv pov: R. 9. 3, nuyouny yap avdbewa elvat avros éyo amo 
Tov Xptorov: 20.12.11, ey dherrov dp’ tuav cuvicracba : 
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M. 26. 9, ndvvaro rodro TO vpov mpabivas Troddod: 24, Kadov 
Tv avrT@ et ove éyevvnOn 0 dvOpwiros éxeivos: 2 P. 2. 21, xpetrroy 
HV autos pa) ereyvaxévat Thy ddov THs Stxavocuvns: A. 22. 22, od 
yap xabijxev avrov Sv. 

av is often omitted colloquially, especially when the con- 
ditional protasis is omitted. The want of absoluteness in such 
statements is sufficiently expressed by the general indefinite 
character of the imperfect: A. 25. 22, éBovAounv Kali avros Tod 
avOpwrrov axotoa: R. 9. 3, nvyopunv yap avros éyo avdbepa 
elvat. : 

The following passages illustrate the difference between the 
imperfect and aorist: L. 8. 23, wAcovray ¢ avtay adirrvace 
kal xaréBn aida eis tTHv Aluvnv Kal cuveTAnpoivTo kal 
éxwduvevov: Ja. 2. 22, 9 wiotts ouvnpyet Tos Epyots avToU Kal éx 
Tov épywv 4 mioris érerevwoOn: G. 1. 14, nxovcate yap THY éuny 
avaotpogny tore év te ‘Iovdatou@ Stu xa’ irepBorny édicoxov 
Thy éxxrAnolay Tod Qeod Kal éropOovv avryv: A. 16. 22, of 
oTparnyol mrepippntavres TA imaria éxérevoy paPdilew: G. 2. 12, 
mpo Tov yap eAOeiv Twas ard "IaxwBov peta Trav eOvav cvvyja Hey, 
Ste 58 HAOov wrréotedre Kai adwpiley éavtov HoBovpevos Tors ex 
IEptTO“NS. 

In 1C. 3. 6, éym épvrevoa, ’Atro\rws éroTicev, GAN’ 6 Beds 
nvEavev, the transitory acts of human teachers are expressed 
by aorists ; the continual bestowal of Divine grace by the im- 
perfect: 1 P. 2. 23, 24, 6s NowWopovpevos ovK avredodopeL, Tada yov 
ovx meine, Trapedidov Sé te xpivovts Sixaiws: bs Tas apapTias 
HUaY autos aviveyxey ev TH cwHpaTr avTod él To EVAov. Here 
we have three imperfects to denote continual and repeated 
acts; but an aorist to denote an act done once for all. R. 6. 13, 
pnde wapiordvere ta pédkn duav Sra aodiclas TH dpapria, 
GANA Tapacrncate éavtovs TH Gew. The present expresses 
repetition, habit, continuance; the aorist, a single irrevocable 
act of surrender. The verb mapiordvat occurs five times in 
this passage in the sense of ‘presenting for use or service.’ 
Vaughan. : 


THE AORIST. 


The aorist is connected with the future by the adjunct a, 
and with the past by the augment ¢ Hence it confines the 
action predicated within certain limits of previous and sub- 
sequent time. From this arises its epistolary use, anticipatory 
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retrospective: 1 P. 5. 12, be odbyow éypaya, I write briefly : 

G. 6. ll, Were anrdixouw viv ypappace é&ypaa TH enn yeipl, 
behold in what large characters I write to you with my own 
hand: Ph. 2. 28, ovrovdatorépws ovv ereprpa avtov, I send him 
therefore the sooner; so ©. 4. 8; A. 23. 30; 2 C. 8. 18, 
ouverréurpapev per’ avtod Tov aderpov: 2 CO. 9. 3, errepwpa tovs 
aderovs. This is often called the epistolary aorist ; a graceful 
mode of expression, by which the writer puts himself in the 
place of the reader, and looks at the thing written from the 
reader’s point of view. Thus we may explain G. 2. 10,5 «at 
éorrovdaca auto TovTo Trotjoat, which also, when among you, I 
was for this very reason eager to do. If St. Paul had been 
speaking of his habitual action, we should have expected 
éavrovdatov, or if he described one which continued to that time, 
we should have looked for éovrovéaxa. 


PERFECT AND AORIST COMBINED. 


In some cases the action is really momentary, or of short 
duration: Mk. 3. 5, mrepiBreyrapevos QUTOUS eT opyis, ovAXAv- 
qrovpevos él TH Twpwcet THS Kapdias avTaV, éyet T@ avOparrg” 
"Exreivov thy yeipad cov. Kal é&érewe nai amexareotdabn 4 yelp 
avtov: J. 15. 6, dav un tis pelvn ev éepol, éBrAnOn eEw nai é€- 
npavOn: 7. 26, un Tore adnOas eyvwcay ot dpyovtes Stt ovTds 
corti adnOas 6 Xpioros; is it possible the rulers really de- 
cided that this is really the Christ? M. 17.7, éyépOnre nat pr) 
poBeic be. 

Hence we have the perfect to mark a permanent state, the 
aorist a single act: G. 2. 7, memioreupat TO evaryyédoyv THS aKpo- 
Buorias. The perfect indicates permanent duration, ‘concre- 
ditum mihi habeo:’ R. 3. 2, érrucrevOnoay ra doyia TOD Geod: 
H. 2, 14, évret ody ra rratdia Kexolynxev alparos Kat capxos, xat 
autos TrapaTAnows petéoxe tov avTav. So the four aorists in 
H. 6. 4—6 mark a temporary condition or a single act, and the 
two presents denote a continued state or an action still going 
on: advvatoy yap Tovs arrak dwticOévtas, yevoapévous TE THS 
Swpeads THs érroupavlov, Kal petoyous yernbévras IIvevpatos ayiou, 
kal Kadov yevoapévovs Beod fnya, Suvvduets te wéAXOVTOS aidvos, 
Kal Tapatrecovras, madw davaxawitew eis peTdvoiay, avactav- 
pobvras éavtois Tov viov Tod Beod Kal rrapaderyparitovras, while 
they crucify afresh to their own perdition the Son of God, and 
while they expose him ta shame: 2 C. 5. 17, ra apyaia mapHar- 
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Gev, od yéyove xawa ta wdvra. B8o the perfect is introduced 
between two aorists to show that the absence is continual in Ja, 
1, 24, eaTevonoev yap éavroy Kal amreAnrVOe, ai evOews errerabero 
orrotos 7v. In Col. 1. 16, é&y adr@ dxricOn ra mdvta, the mere 
action of creation is regarded, but in rd wdvta &¢ avrod xai eis 
avutov éxriorat, the permanent result of creation is introduced, 
and the aorist is changed into the perfect. In other cases, though 
the action is one of prolonged duration, there is no occasion for 
bringing this circumstance into notice: Ken. Cyrop., rept olxey 
év ols érpadnte—éxérevoe Siadvrdtar aire ryv te yuvaixa— 
Tavtny ovv éxédevoev 6 Kipos dvapuddrrew tov “Apdorny ws ay 
aitos AaBy, desired him to undertake and retain the custody. 
G. 5. 24, of 8¢ tod Xpiorod tiv cdpxa doravpwoav: J. 138. 31, 
viv éokacOn 6 vids Tod avOpwrov: M. 3. 17, 6 vids pou 6 aya- 
antos év @ evdoxnoa: Ja. 2. 13, yap Kplow avirews Te py) 
mowmoavTs. édeos: 1 P. 2. 3, elrep éyevoacbe Stu ypnores 6 
Kupwos. In 1 P. 5. 2, rrousdvare ro dv ipiv roluywoy, tend ye 
the flock that is among you, the aorist gathers together the 
whole work of teaching, feeding, watching, leading into one act, 
occupying the entire life; 1 P. 1. 13, redelws édsricate, direct 
fully your hope. Their whole life is to be one act of hope. 
(Wordsworth.) Rev. 10. 7, éredécOn to pvorypioy. éreréoOn 
is the ‘prophetic past tense signifying that although the event is 
still future it is certain, and in the divine foreknowledge and 
decree it is already done: Rev. 15. 1. Cf. é8r@n,°J. 15. 6. 
(Wordsworth.) Rey. 14. 8, é&recey rece BaBvdAwv 7 Tod 4 
feyadn, the prophetic aorist expresses the certainty and sudden- 
ness of the fall as if by a single blow. 

When a specific time of duration is expressed by other words 
in the sentence the aorist is used, as this tense does not repeat 
the idea already introduced: J. 2. 20, resoapdxovra nal a& 
éreoty wxodopuinOn 6 vaos obtos: H. 11. 23, Mwos yevvnbels 
éxpuBn tpiunvov: 13.1.1, 8 dxnxoaper, b éwpdxapev Trois 6pOan- 
pois juav, § éBeacdueBa, wai ai yeipes eYnrAddyoay treéph rod 
Aoyou tis Swyns. Here the aorists point to the action of the 
Apostles in gazing at our Lord as He ascended into heaven, and 
to their handling His person after the resurrection, L. 24. 39. 
1 J. 4. 9. 14, rov Tiov avdtod tov povoyevn amréotanxev 6 Beds els 
Tov xoopoy. The perfect is used, as the effect of that mission 
is permanent, and operative. 1 J. 4. 10, drt avros nyamycev 
npas, Kal dréorede Tov Tidy a’tovd ihacpoy Trept THY aGyapTiOY 
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jpov. Here améorede refers to the remarkable proof of divine 
love, and denotes that the propitiation was effected by one act. 
Rev. 5. 7, cal 7rOe xai elAnde to BiBriov. The perfect marks 
not only an act but a state, he has taken a book and holds it. 
A. 2. 43, éyévero 5& mrdoy uy poB8os, woAdd te Tépata Kal 
onpela Sta Tay atrocToNwy éylvero, there arose fear once for all, 
a single occurrence, signs were frequently, habitually per- 
formed. A. 7. 59, €AsOoRdXouv Tov Yréhavoyv éericadovpevoy Kai 
Nyovra, Kupue ‘Inood, dé€at 76 wrvedpa pov, they kept on stoning, 
Receive once for all. R. 3. 23, wdvres yap Huaprov nal barepodv- 
tas THs S0—ns tod @eov. The aorist gathers up as it were the 
sins of the world into one act regarded as prior to the manifes- 
tation of the S.caoovvn, and of which the result is expressed in 
torepobvrar. R. 10. 16, tis éviotevoev TH axon nudv; who 
believed the message he heard from us? The aorist expresses 
the reflection of the prophet on his ministry as one act, he 
returns into his Master’s presence and says, Lord, when I went 
forth in Thy name who believed? (Vaughan.) 

Sometimes the aorist draws attention to the completion of a 
prolonged action: Demosth. Phil. i., éredéav dravta axovonte: 
J. 17. 15, épewrda—iva tnpnons atrovs éx rod movnpod: G. 3. 22, 
GANA ouvéKrELcey  ypady Ta TravTa Ure apapTiav. 

_ The force of the aorist as referring to single acts is borne out 
by the use of the aorist in the other moods and participles: M. 
26. 23, 6 éuBdryas per euod ev TO tpvPAlw THY yelpa, OvTos pE 
mapadwoc: 26. 26, éoOiovrwv Sé avtav, AaBav 6 ‘Inoods tov 
Gprov, kat evroynoas, Exrace, nai édidou tots paPnrais, Kai cirre, 
AaPere, piyere. In E. 6. 14, 15, 16, there are four aorist par- 
ticiples specifying different acts which were completed before 
the soldier took up his position. The imperative presents, ypade, 
KNerre, oxamTrTe, Mean ‘go on writing, stealing, digging.” The 
imperative aorists, ypayov, Kréov, oxayov, mean, write, steal, 
dig, some particular object and have done with it. 

' Dr. Donaldson translates M. 3. 8, wroujoare ovv xaptrovs a€lous 
THs petavoias, bring forth at once and completely fruits worthy 
of repentance. So Bishop Andrews remarks, the word 1s not 
bring forth at this time now, then it should be srovetre, but it is 
moioare, have done bringing forth. So M. 19. 17, e¢ 5é Oéres 
eiceN ety eis tTHhv Sony, Thpnoov Tas évrodds, keep at once and 
completely; type would imply, continue to keep: J. -13. 27, 
& woveis, Troincoy taxwv, what thou art doing, get done with 
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more speed: 1 C. 15. 34, dxympare Sixalws Kai pt) auapravere, 
the 1 aor., éxvppare, implies a momentary act; the present, 
apaptavere, one which requires continuous efforts. 

In exhortations we frequently have the aorist imperative 
following the present imperative: 1 T. 6. 12, @ywvifou Tov Kadov 
ayava THs Tlotews, értAaBod THs aiwviouv Says, where ériAaBod 
marks a distinct act in the aywv. R. 6. 13, pndé mapictavere 
.2.+GAAd wapactngate...: Mk. 2. 9, &yespe, dpov cov tov 
xpaBBatov. ‘Quid mirum qui modo lenius jusserat oxozetre 
eumdem statim cum majore quadam vi et quasi intentius flagi- 
tantem addere Aoyicacbe P’”’ Schaefer, Demosthenes. 

In prohibitions Attic usage compels us to use the subjunctive 
when we forbid a single act, 7 «Aérrte, do not steal in general ; 
py) KA&Yrys, do not steal this particular thing. 

_ Dr. Donaldson gives as instances, radoa: viv 75n pnd épo- 
THOS Tépa, be silent at once, and do not question further, where 
both verbs refer to the completion of the single act; but pu 
arokduns, GAAd& oxotret, do not be wearied, but go on consider- 
ing, where the former verb indicates the completeness of the 
consideration by the weariness and consequent cessation of the 
inquirer. So again we have C. 2. 21, wy ayn, unde yevon, unde 
Oiryns, of single acts prohibited; but in an important passage 
which has often been misunderstood, J. 20. 17, 444 jou azrrov, 
oirw yap x.T.d. mwopevou Sé mpds Tovs adeAdois pov, Kai elzre 
avrois, «.T.A., do not continue to cling to me, for I have not yet 
ascended, but proceed to my brethren, and tell them that I am 
about to ascend. 

The Greek aorist has been compared to the force of the 
common Hibernicism, ‘to be after,’ joined with a verb. Thus 
we may render J/. i. 26. 28, pu ce, yépov, KolAyjoW éym Tapa 
vnvol xeyelo, let me not be after finding thee: uy vv Tou ov 
NXpaicpn oxirtpoy Kal oréupa Oeoto, not in that case, I assure 
thee, will the sceptre and fillet of the god be after availing 
thee. This will explain G. 5. 24, ot 5€ rod Xpiorod tiv cdpxa 
é€oTavpwoay avy tots TaOnpacw Kai Tals ériOupiats, ‘ are after 
crucifying,’ i.e., crucify. The following is the substance of 
Bishop Ellicott’s note on G. 5. 24: “The ethical crucifixion is 
here designated as an act past (R. 6. 6), though it really is, and 
must be, a continuing act as well (R. 8. 13). St. Paul here 
presents us with the idea of the true Christian, the character 
in all its highest perfection and completeness. The aorist, 
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érratpwcay, ia neither for the perfect, nor for the present, but 
enunciates a general truth, correcting, markmg an action 
which was in operation at indefinite moments of the past.” 
Compare Soph. Antig. 1318, where Wex remarks on éd{dafay, 
“unum exemplum quod aliquando evenerit tanquam norma 
proponitur.” Hence the aorist has been said to express what 
is wont to happen. 

The aorist infinitive (avayvwo@jva, 1 Th. 5. 27), especially 
after verbs of ‘hoping,’ ‘commanding,’ is often used in refer- 
ence, not merely to single acts, but to what is either timeless 
(‘ab omni temporis definiti conditione libera et immunis’), or 
simply eventual and dependent on the action expressed by the 
finite verb. (Ellicott.) 

nirrevoat, to make a profession of faith, or an act of faith 
at a particular time: micrevew, to believe, to be a believer: 
Sovredoat, to do an act of service: SovActayv, to be a slave : 
dpapreiv, to commit a sin: dpwaprdaveww, to be a sinner. (Words- 
worth on 1 J. 3. 9.) H. 11. 6, yopls 8é wlorews adivarov 
ebapeorioat, to perform a single act well pleasing to God: 
R. 8. 8, of 5é éy capxi dvres Ged dpéoas ov Svvayras. 

The aorist in a negative sentence gives the exclusive mean- 
ing, ‘at any time,’ ‘at all,’ as it expresses simply the verbal 
idea, without reference to time. Compare Xenophon’s lan- 
guage about Socrates: tov aceBés pev ovd€ey trote trepi Tos Deovs 
obr’ eirrévra ore mpdfayra (on no single occasion), toavra Se 
Kat Neyovra Kat Tparrovta trepi Oewy (habitually), old ris ay xat 
Neyov Kal mpattwv einre Kal vowiforro evacBéotaros (Memor. i. 
1. 20). 2 Tim. 2. 11, et yap cuvarrefdvopev. The aorist marks 
a single past act that took place when we gave ourselves up to 
a life that involved similar exposure to sufferings and death: 
the Apostle died when he embraced the lot of a daily death 
(caf %pépavy airobyncxnw, 1 C. 15. 31), and of a constant 
bearing about the véxpwow tod ‘Inood, 2 C. 4. 10. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


The pluperfect expresses the completion of some act before a 
specified time: Xen. Anabd. ii. 2. 14, éruyyave yap ép dudéns 
wopevopevos Sure érérpwro, for he happened to be travelling in 
@ carriage, because he was suffering the effects of a wound: L. 
16. 20, 8s €BéBAnTo trpos Toy TrUA@VA avTOD NAKwpévOS. 

In some passages we find the pluperfect when we should 
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expect the aorist: J7, i. 221, 9 8 Ovduurrévde BeBrjxes, the 
goddess was already gone to Olympus: v. 65, Tov pep 
Mnpwovns bre 8) xaréuaprrre Suwxmv BeBAjxner, as soon as he 
overtook him, he smote him at once. In the New Testament 
this usage is found in verbs where the perfect has the force of 
the present, and the pluperfect of the imperfect: M. 12. 46, 4 
untnp Kal ot adeAdol avrod ciotnxercay gw: J. 2. 9, as Se 
éyevcato 6 apyiTpixdwwos TO Ddwp oivov yeyernpévov, Kab ovx Fde 
mobev éoriy K.T.r.: 20. 9, ovdérw yap decay THY ypadny, Ere Set 
aurov éx vexpav avacrivat. 

The paulo-post future expresses the permanent effect of a 
future action. 

From the perfects of intransitive verbs are formed present 
tenses, which may have their own futures: O@yjcxm, I am 
dying, ré@ynxa, I am dead; from this is formed a present, 
teOvnxw, future teOvnEw, teOvifouat, I shall be dead: torn, 
I am placing, éxrnxa, I have placed myself, or I stand, éoryta, 
éornfopuat, I shall stand. 

This rule is particularly applicable to parses of a passive 
form: pupvnoxw, I call to mind, péuynuat, I remember, 
pepvnoouat, I shall remember: ypada, I write, yéypaypar, I 
remain written, yeypdyouat, I shall remain written: Aristoph. 
ovdels KaTa omrovdds peteyypapyceral, GNX’ worrEep HY TO TpPOTOV 
éyyeypaxverat, no one shall be transferred by private interest to 
another catalogue, but shall remain enrolled as he was at first: 
kpato, Kéxparya, Kexpdfouat: L. 19. 40, dav otro. orwrjowow 
oi L001 Kexpdfovrat: Il. i. 189, 6 5€ wev xeyoradoerat, but he, I 
ween, will long continue angry. 


VOICES. 


Donaldson remarks, § 480, ‘‘ The intransitive usage of verbs is 
anterior to the transitive. The transitive is merely a causative 
or secondary signification, and requires an objective case, as a 
secondary predication, to complete the meaning. Even after 
the transitive use had become the common and established 
signification, there was a tendency to fall back on the neuter or 
independent construction.” 

Verbs which are habitually spoken of as transitive are used. 
also as intransitive: él Ydpdes Fryev 6 Kipos, Cyrus was pro- 
ceeding to Sardes: 6 BépEns eiaéBare és riv ‘EdddSa, Xerxes 
made an irruption into Hellas: Thuc. i. 79, ray yey mrcovev 
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éxt 76 avTd ai ywopas Edepov, the sentiments of the majority 
were tending to the same point: xaxas éyw, I am ill: 6 rarnp, 
vt mpdatrer; Kad@s tmpatre, how fares your father? he fares 
well: % moAts él To yelpov exduvev, the city fell off for the 
worse. If this view is correct, it is altogether gratuitous to 
assert that the transitive and intransitive significations of verbs 
are continually interchanged, or to speak of multiplied devia- 
tions of the voices from their proper meanings. The usage of 
Greek writers, Homeric, Attic, Hellenistic, is in many respects 
analogous to our own. There are many expressions we 0oc- 
casionally use for the sake of convenience, though we are not 
prepared to maintain their grammatical propriety, e. g., the 
land grows wheat; he walks his horse; they horsed the 
coach. 

These considerations will be sufficient to show the shallow- 
ness of the grounds on which many expressions in the New 
Testament have been pronounced anomalous; such as M. 5. 45, 
Tov jALov avaTérrce: Li. 12. 37, avaxdwel avrovs: 2 CO. 2. 14, TO 
Optap,Bevovre nyas: Ph. 4. 10, dvePdrere To wrép euod ppoveiy : 
Tit. 1. 5, wa ta deirovra éridupOacyn: J. 14. 31, adyopev 
évretOev: 1 T. 5. 8, trav wiotw jpyntar: 2 T. 1. 15, areorpa- 
G@nody pe wavtes ot ev TH ’Acia: A. 12. 10, thy TvAnY THY 
avdnpayv, thy dépoveay eis tiv modv: Ken. Anab. v. 2. 16, THS 
eis THY axpay depovons Od00 . . . KATA Tas TrUAAS TAS els THY 
axpay gepovoas: 2 Tim. 2. 16, tas BeBydous Kevodwvias 
mepiotaco, Withdraw from, ‘make a circuit so as to avoid.’ 

No difficulty ought to be felt with the following expressions, 
where the reflective pronoun is sometimes supplied: Mk. 4. 29, 
Stay Trapad@ 6 KapTros : 37, Ta Kata éréBadnrev eis TO TotoV : 
A. 27. 14, Bare kat’ avris dvewos: 7. 42, Eotpere Sé 6 Bens: 
Li. 9. 12, 4) npépa npEato KALveww. | 3 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The active verb expresses an action of the subject which is 
directed to a certain object. The passive represents the object 
as receiving the action thus directed. 

In Greek, the object, whether it is immediate or remote, 
becomes the subject of the passive verb: tumres pe, he strikes 
me e,— eye TUTrTOpaL tr’ avrod: mucrevet pot, he trusts me, 
— eyo maT evopas vr’ avtov: epenet pov, he masters me,—éy@ 
Kpatovpat UT auTov. — 
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Other prepositions besides v7ro are used to express the agent, 
as éx, amo, wpos, tapd. The dative is also used for the agent, 
especially with verbs of the passive perfect. 

Those verbs which are followed by two accusatives in the 
active retain in the passive the accusative of the thing, and 
many others which in the active have generally the remote 
object: Mk. 16. 5, elSov veavirxov ... mepiBeBXnuevoy grodny 
Neveny: A. 18. 25, obros Hw xatnynpévos thy odov Tod Kupiov: 
2 Th. 2. 15, xpareire tas trapadoces Gs edidayOnre: L. 12. 47, 
Sapjceras troddds: G. 2. 7, wemioreupas TO evayyédov THs axpo- 
Buorias: A. 28. 20, ray Gdvow tavTny Trepixeipat: 21.3, avada- 
vévres thv Kirpov: C.1. 9, wa wrAnpwOnre Thy ériyvwow Tod 
OcAnpwaros avrod. 


USAGES OF THE MIDDLE VERB. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 


The middle is only an idiomatic application of the intransi- 
tive passive; sometimes it is almost impossible to say whether 
the verb is middle or passive. 

There are four ordinary usages of the Greek middle verb: 
(1) the reflexive, where it denotes action on the agent with or 
without an accusative of the part: M. 27. 5, dwrnytaro: Mk. 7. 
4, Barriswvrat: L. 22. 30, eaBioncGe: A. 18. 18, xetpduevos Thy 
kepadnv: 2 Th. 3. 6, créArNeoOar vas: L. 10. 11, rov xovioprov 
atropaccopeda: 12. 15, purdcoecGe amo THs wreoveEias: R. 14. 
10, 1avres yap trapacrncopeOa tH Bnuate Tov Xpiorod, for we 
shall all present ourselves before: G. 6. 7, a) mAavacGe: Mk. 
7. 3, €dy wn truypy voywvras tas yeipas. (2) The appropriative 
sense, where the reflexive pronoun is sometimes added by way 
of emphasis and perspicuity: A. 20. 28, rrowatvew thy éxxAnolay 
tov Qecod fy weprerrouncato Sia tov Wlov aiparos: 1 T. 3. 13, 
BaOpov éavrots xadov trepitrowtvra: H. 5. 16, éEayopalopevos 
Tov xatpov: Li. 21. 19, év rH irropovy tyav Krncacbe Tas yuyas 
tpov: Tit. 2. 7, seavrov trapexopevos tTUrov. (3) The causative 
sense, to get a thing done by intermediate agency: L. 2. 5, 
atroyparac@as, to get himself enrolled: J/. 1. 13, Avoopevos 
Ovyarpa, to get his daughter set free: 1 C. 6. 7, diarl ody 
paddov abuccicbe ; why do ye not rather submit to injury ? 
11. 6, xetpdoOw, let her get herself shaven: A. 15.1, day yy 
meputéuvnabe, except ye get yourselves circumcised. (4) The 
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reciprocal sense, where the parties mutually act with each 
other: L. 22. 5, éydpnoav nal cvvédevto avte@ apyupioy Sodvar : 
2 C. 18. 11, xarapriterOe, wapaxadciobe, amend each other’s 
defects, afford mutual help: 1 C. 9. 25, was 6 dywrfopuevos : 
A. 7. 26, &h0n adtois payopévois: 23. 9, of ypaupateis Tov 
pépovs trav Papioaiwy Sieyayovro. Thus we may explain 
1 T. 1. 18, ravrny rhv trapayyedlay trapariMeuai oot, where the 
object is represented as emanating from, or belonging to, the 
subject of the verb; sometimes called the appropriative middle. 
In some verbs the reflexive is jomed with the reciprocal : 
J. 12. 10, BovrAevoavro Sé of apyvepets, consulted among them- 
selves: 9. 22, 76 yap auveréOewro ot Iovdaior, for the Jews had 
already settled among themselves. 

In many verbs the causative middle is the correlative of the 
active: gofeiv, to frighten, goPeioPa, to fear; Adoa, to 
release, RicacGar, to ransom: A. 21. 24, 25, al autos duAdo- 
cov Tov vowoy . . . pudAdoaecOat avTovs TO Te EidwACOUTOY K.T.X. 
2 T. 4. 15, ov Kai od duddoaou: M. 5. 42, daveicazOau, to borrow, 
to cause money to be lent to oneself: 20. 1. 7, poPodcOax, to 
hire, to cause to let to oneself. This relation is frequently 
expressed in Latin by curare, and in German by the auxiliary 
verb (sich) lassen. 

The term dynamic, or intensive middle, has lately been in- 
troduced to denote the appropriate and causative usages when 
the subject of the verb has a peculiar personal interest and 
anxiety in the action which he does or causes to be done. 
Thus Mk. 14. 47, ovacdpevos thy pdadyaipay, expresses more 
vividly than Mt. 26. 51, awéorrace thy payaipay avtod. Many 
of the uses of vrovetaPac may be referred to this head: A. 1.1, 
TOV Tpwrov AOYoY errotnodynv : 8. 2, érotnoavTo KoTeTOV: 27. 18, 
éxBorsy érowbvrTo: R. 15. 26, cowwviay twa troujcacba: KE. 4. 
16, wav TO capa... THY abEnow Tov awpaTos ToteiTat, all 
parts of the body reciprocally and mutually acting on one 
another: H. 1. 3, &¢ éavrod xaOapicpoy roinodpevos Ta 
dpaptiav. Contrast Xen. Anab. i. 2. 9, ékéracw Kal apiOpov 
éroingev, with i. 2. 1, éroveiro tTHv mpodacw. This use of the 
middle is the application of the simple meaning of the active to 
mental and moral forces: 1 Tim. 4. 6, raira inrotiOépuevos Tots 
aderpois . . . Evrpepopevos Tois AOyos THS Tiatews: C. 2. 15, 
atrexOvadpevos Tas apyas Kal tas éEoucias: Mk. 10. 20, ratra 
qwavra épuvratayny éx veotntos pov: Tit. 1. 5, wa ra NelovTa 
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émidiopbwon . . . as eyo aol Sietakdynv: 2 Tim. 4. 14, 
“AréEavdpos 6 yadxeds trodAd pos xaxd évedeiEaro, where the 
middle voice points to the animus displayed in the outward 
acts of injury and wrong. 

The middle form of a neuter verb is often used to denote the 
appropriation to an individual of a state or condition. This is 
particularly common with verbs in -evw. Some, like apuorevew, 
mpwrevewv, Bactrevey, are used only in the active form, because 
they denote a condition, belonging actually or naturally to the 
subject. Others employ both active and middle forms, because 
they admit of the idea of an appropriation of the condition: 
orparevery, to march on an expedition: orpateverOa:, to be a 
soldier: 2 T. 2. 4, ovdels orparevdmevos, no one while serving 
as a soldier: L. 3. 14, orparevomevot, men on actual service: 
qonTeve, to be a citizen, live in a free state: sroAcTever Oat, to 
appropriate the condition of a citizen to oneself individually, 
to take a part in politics: Phil. 1. 27, povoy aklws rod 
evayyerlou tod Xpicrod trodtevecOe: A. 23. 1, eyo mdoy 
ouverdyoe ayaby meroNlrevpar T@ Oe@. Similarly, mpecRevecy, 
to be an ambassador: mpeoSeverOar, to act by means of an 
embassy: SovAedev, to give advice: BovrAeverOa, to act as a 
counsellor: Thucyd. ii. 15, adrol &xacros érrodstevovro Kat 
éBovrevovro. (Donaldson, § 482. 2.) 

Some verbs, though active in form, are used in a middle 
sense: 1 P. 2. 6, rrepieyes év TH ypady, it is extant in Scripture | 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 4. 7, xaOws dv ath tH émicrony wepieyes): . 
1 P. 2. 13, elve Bactrdet ws trrepéxovts: L. 15. 12, 569 pros 7d 
émriBadrXov pépos THs ovoias: A. 27. 14, EBare Kat’ abris dvepos: 
Mk. 4. 29. 37: so éyeupe, arise, Mk. 2. 9. 11; 3.3; 5. 41; 10. 49: 
A. 27. 43, aroppiavras, having cast themselves out of the 
ship: 5. 22, avaorpéyarres. 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE DEPONENTS. 


Some middle deponents, in addition to an aorist middle, have 
an aorist in the passive form, which is completely passive in 
sense: Oedouat, eOcacdunv, eOedOnv—idopar, iacduny, idOnv— 
yaplfopat, éxaproauny, éyaplaOnv—pvouat, éppuodunv, éppvcOnv. 
Other deponents have an aorist, which is passive in form 
but active in signification: as 7BovAnOnv, nduvyOnv, érepedz}- 
Onv, niraByOnv, éorrrayxyvicOnv. These are called passive de- 
ponents. 

H 2 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE MOODS OF VERBS. 
HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 


THe subjunctive and optative in Greek form one mood, cor- 
responding to the subjunctive mood in Latin. The Greek 
subjunctive supplies the tenses which answer to the subjunctive 
present and perfect in Latin, while the Greek optative fills up 
the place of the subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect. 

The indicative mood expresses certainty; the conditional 
mood of present and past tenses formed by the subjunctive 
and optative expresses uncertainty. ‘When the result is re- 
garded as certain, the verb is in the indicative; when uncertain, 
in the subjunctive ; when doubly uncertain, depending on some 
contingency not likely to occur, the optative is used. In 
English there are three degrees of expectation or likelihood, 
e.g., Will you come? Can you come? Could you come? You 
will recover; You may recover; You might recover. These 
degrees have their exact parallels in Greek, and are expressed 
respectively by the indicative, the subjunctive, the optative” 
(Q. R. No. 225). 

This conditional mood frequently appears to be independent ; 
but generally its dependence upon other words is plainly 
marked by the employment of hypothetical particles and final 
conjunctions. Some verb may be supplied to show the de- 
pendence of the subjunctive and optative, even when they 
appear to be independent. The subjunctive had originally the 
idea of futurity, next of duty, corresponding to the English 
‘ought.’ Hence it is frequently hortative, resembling the im- 
perative, or expresses a doubt, especially in questions. The 
optative seems, as the word implies, to have originally ex- 
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pressed the idea of wishing, ‘could you come?’ then of possi- 
bility, resembling the English ‘may,’ ‘might.’ In process of 
time the latter meaning was distinguished by the insertion 
of av. 

As the subjunctive involved the idea of duty, it was naturally 
used to denote a purpose: ‘I give you this,—you are to use it,’ 
is much the same as, ‘I give you this that you may use it.’ 

As the optative involved the idea of wishing, this mood was 
also used. to denote a purpose: ‘I gave you this—may you use 
it,’ is much the same as, ‘I gave you this, that you might use 
it.’ 

Thus both moods merged into a common idea of condition- 
ality, and were used to denote a purpose, and other relations 
which involve doubt, uncertainty, or indefiniteness in their 
statement. From what has been already mentioned, it must be 
remembered that the subjunctive mood refers to present or 
future time, like the subjunctive present in Latin; and that 
the optative refers to past time, like the subjunctive imperfect. 
But when the past is represented as present, the subjunctive is 
used after other tenses besides the present and future: G. 3. 19, 
Tav tTapaBdcewy yapw mpoeetéOn, axpis ob EXOn TO oTréppa. 
The omission of dy in this sentence evinces the idea in the 
mind of St. Paul that all obstacles and difficulties were 
removed. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


A qualified future is expressed by the subjunctive, especially 
when the aorist is used: ‘“ Ubique in conjunctivo inest futuri 
notatio.”” Hermann: J]. i. 262, od ydp aw tolous ov avépas ovde 
iSwpat, ‘for never yet have I seen such heroes, nor is it pro- 
bable I shall behold their like.’ Here ov6é éyoua: would mean 
‘I shall certainly not see them.’ 

The exact translation of J. 4. 25, or 2 Th. 1. 10, drav €rOy, 
would be, ‘whensoever the Lord shall have come.’ This, how- 
ever, is not in accordance with our usual mode of expression, 
and had better be avoided: 1 T. 5. 11, Stay xataorpnudacwot 
tov Xpiorod, yauetv Oérovow, “whensoever they regain their 
spirits with reference to Christ, as will probably be the case, 
they wish to marry.” When the reference to the actyal 
futurity of the subsequent event is less specially contemplated, 
we may translate it by the present: M. 21. 40, Stray oby éAOy 6 
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Kuptos ‘Tov aymeN@vos, whenever therefore the owner of the 
vineyard cometh: Mk. 4. 29, dray && mrapad@ 6 Kaprros, but 
whenever the fruit presents itself. If this reference to actual 
futurity is more distinct and prominent, we must translate it by 
the future: Mk. 8. 38, ds yap dv éraicyvv6y pe, for whoever 
shall be ashamed of me: A. 23. 35, Siaxovcopual cov Stay Kat 
of xatnyopol cov mapayévwvrar. So R. 11. 27; 1 C. 16. 12, 
éXevcerat Stay evxaipjon, whenever he shall have leisure. 


IDEAS EXPRESSED BY THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


From the idea of futurity, the subjunctive is used in horta- 
tory and deliberative sentences: ti yévwyar; What will be- 
come of me? viv roi tpdtrapat; To what quarter shall I now 
turn myself? Thus in the hortative sense: M. 17.4, roujowper 
mde tpels oxnvas: J. 14. 31, éyeipecOe dywpev éevredbev: 1 OC. 
15. 32, ddyopev kal Triwmper aiipiov yap amoOyncKxopev: 1 Th. 
5. 6, pn KabedSwpev, Os Kai of Aovrrol: adrAA yornyopapev Kar 
mpopev: H. 4.1, hoPnOapev ovv x.7.X. 

In some passages the hortative and deliberative ideas are 
blended together: M. 6. 31, Aéyovres: Ti dayapev ; Mk. 4. 30, 
Tin opowmowmpev riv Bacirelav tod Oeod; 6. 37, amedOovres 
dyopacapev Siaxociwyv Snvaplwv dptous, cat Sapev avrois payeiv ; 

The idea of deliberation prevails in M. 6. 25, pur) wepypvare TH 
puyn vpov, Ti daynre kal ti trinte: 23. 33, Tas pUynTE aIro Ths 
Kpiaews Tis yeevuns ; 26. 54, was ody TANpwOwOLW ai ypadai ; 
L. 22. 2, eCyrouv of apyvepets Kal vi ypayparets TO, TAS avéNwoww 
avtov: 23. 31, év Te Enp@ tl yéevntat ; 

In the following there is a double act of deliberation as to 
the person and the part: Mk. 15. 24, Bdddovres KAFpov ér’ 
auta tis ti apy. So in Demosth. de Cor. 73, ard yap tovTav 
éEeralopéve tls rivos atrids eotw yevnoerat havepov. 

The idea of duty is prominent in L. 12. 5, irodeiEo Se tuiv 
tiva poBnOjre. 

After verbs implying command, exhortation, the subjunctive 
with fva marks the purpose contemplated by the command as 
well as the immediate subject: L. 10. 40, efzré oty adrh, a pot 
ouvayTtNaBntat. 

THE OPTATIVE. 


The optative expresses a matter subjectively, as conceived of 
in the mind: Mk. 11. 14, wnxére &« cod eis Tov aidva pndeis 
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xaptrov gdryou: A. 8. 20, TO apyipwy cov av aot eln eis 
at@deay: L. 20. 16; R. 6. 2. 15; 7.7, wy yevorro, far be the 
thought: R. 15. 5, 6 6€ Oeds Sen dpiv ro avto dpoveiv: Philem. 
20, éyw cov ovalunv év Kupiw: 2 Tim. 4. 16, 7) avrois Noyic Bein : 
1 P. 1. 2, ydpus dpiv nad eipyvn wANOvvOeln, 

The optative is employed in the Oratio Obliqua, when the 
sentiments of a speaker are recorded, but not given in his own 
person: L. 1. 29, dseXoyifero trotamas ein 6 aGomacpos ovTOS: 
8. 9, Tis ein 1 mapaBory abrn ; 22. 23, To, Ths dpa eln €& adrav 
6 TOUTO wéANwv mpacoew: A. 17. 11, dvaxpivovres Tas ypadas ef 
€YoL Taira ovTws. 

When an inquirer anticipates uncertainty or indecision in a 
reply, the presumed contingency or conjectural circumstance 
passing through his mind is marked by the insertion of dp: 
L. 1. 62, évévevoy tO tratpi To Tl Av Oéror Kareio Oat adrov: 6. 11, 
SteAddouy mpos GAAjAous Ti av roinceay TS Inood: A. 2. 12, 
Sintropovy, aANos pos GAdNov Aéyovtes, TL Av Oédot Tobro elvas: 
A. 17. 18, Ti dy Oérot 6 otrepponrdyos ovTos Aéyeww: J. 13. 24, 
avbéc Oat tis dv etn trepi ob éyeL. 


THE INDICATIVE CONJOINED WITH THE OPTATIVE. 


In some sentences the indicative is used in conjunction with 
the optative. Here two questions are asked, one of which can 
be answered without great difficulty, while respecting the other 
- the inquirer assumes some uncertainty: A. 21. 33, éwruv@avero 
tis dv ein, nal ti dori Tremounxws. Here the inquirer anticipates 
little difficulty in ascertaining what Paul had recently done, but 
implies some doubt as to learning who he was. A converse 
change of mood occurs in Xenophon, éreGavydxe tives Te hoav 
xal ti Bovrowro. In like manner a greater degree of uncer- 
tainty or contingency is marked by the optative than by the 
subjunctive: Xen. Anab. v. 8.7, éwéorethev fv pév autos cw7 
éaur@ arodobvar ei S€ te mdB0. avabeivat, ‘he charged him, in 
case he himself is preserved, to give him back the votive 
offering; but if he were to suffer any mischance to devote the 
offering.’ The greater amount of indefiniteness implied in the 
mischance over the fact of preservation is marked by the 
optative. 


CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 
In the conditional hypothetical the conditional or relative 
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sentence is called the protasis (1poracis), while the sentence 
which follows is called the apodosis (arddccts). Donaldson, § 
500—502. 

The protasis is regularly expressed by the particle ¢/, and 
when it is thought necessary to express an antecedent to this 
relative, the particle dy appears in the apodosis. 

There are four classes of conditional propositions, which 
imply respectively : 

I. Possibility, without the expression of uncertainty: « te 
Eyer Sidwot, ‘si quid habet dat,’ if he has any thing he gives it. 

II. Uncertainty, with some small amount of probability: éav 
te &yn Sécet, ‘si quid habeat dabit,’ if he shall have any thing 
(which is not improbable), he will give it. Uncertainty with 
the prospect of decision. Objective uncertainty. 

ITI. Mere assumption, without any subordinate idea: ef re 
Eyot Sidoim dv, ‘si quid habeat det,’ if he were to have any thing 
he would give it; or, as often as he had any thing he would 
give it. Subjective uncertainty. 

_ IV. Impossibility, i.e. when we wish to indicate that the 
thing is not so. 

(a) ef te elyev édiSov dv, ‘si quid haberet daret,’ if he had any 
thing, which is not the case, he would give it. 

(b) ef re Ecyer Bmxev dv, ‘si quid habuisset dedisset,’ if he had 
had any thing, which was not the case, he would have given it. 
The logical form is, he gives it, therefore he has it. Hence . 
what is logically consequent is grammatically antecedent. 

Repeated instances of these forms occur in the New Testa- | 
ment, with the exception of the third, which is merely assump- 
tive or conjectural. 

The first class includes all canditional propositions in which 
the apodosis is expressed by the indicative without dv or by the 
imperative. In these cases there is simple supposition, a mere 
expression of possibility. Any tense of the indicative mood 
may be used in the protasis with the relative particle ef. Thus 
the present, future, and aorist occur in the same passage: 2 Tim. 
2. 11, 12, eb yap cuvareOavopev Kal cuvtncopev, ef trrouévopev 
Kal ovupBacireicoper ei apyncopela Kaxeivos apyycetas Has : 
M. 12. 27, e¢ éym év BeenfeBovr exBadrdrw ra Satpovia, of viol 
vuov év tiv éxBdddovor; Mk. 3. 26, ei 6 Satavas avéorn éd’ 
éavTov kal pepépiorat, ov Sivatas orabjvar: G. 1. 9, ef tis buas 
evaryyenileras trap’ 8 TrapeAaBere, avdbeua éorw: 1 C. 7. 15, ef S€ 
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6 dmioros yoplferat, yopifécOw: 15. 13, eb 5¢ dvdcracis vexpov 
oux Eort, ovde Xpioros eyyyeprat: 14, 38, et € Tis GyvoEl, ayvo- 
eirw: 2 C. 5. 15, e¢ els trrép travrwy améBavev, dpa ot mdyvrtes 
atréOavov: H. 7. 11, et ev ody Tereiwots Sia THs Aevitixns tepw- 
ous Hy Tis Ett ypela K.T.D. 


SECOND FORM. 


This expresses uncertainty, with some small amount of pro- 
bability or contingency, with the idea of realization: édy with 
the subjunctive in the protasis, the indicative future in the 
apodosis: M. 5. 19, ds dav oy Avon... Kal SiddEn otTw Tods 
avOparrous, Edayioros KANOnceTat ...: 17. 20, dv eynre lor 
@S KOKKOY oivaTrews, Epeite TH Gpet TovTM: 28. 14, édv axoval7 
Touro éml Tov HryEepLovos, nwels Treloomev avTOY, Kal Kas apepluvous 
momoopev: L. 4. 6, 7, © éav Oédrw Sidmpus adtnv ov ovv édy 
MpooKuyvnons évwmioyv gov, éorat cov mavra. Here Sidmps is a 
vivid present, assigning a permanent property. So in R. 2. 25: 
J.9.31. L. 19. 40, day obrot cuwrjowow, oi 00. Kexpafovras : 
J. 7. 37, édv ris dia, épyécOw apos pe nal aivérw, imperative 
for future. Compare G. 1. 8: R. 12. 20; 13. 4. J. 12. 32, 
day inpwhe éx Tis vis, Wavras éEXKVow pos euavTov: G. 5. 2, 
éay mrepitéuvnobe, Xpiotos twas ovdev @perjoer: Rev. 3. 20, éay 
Tus axoven THS Povijs pov, Kal avoi—kn tHv Buvpay, eioedevoomas 
pos avrov. 

The first and second forms occur in A. 5. 38, 39, dav 9 é& 
avOparwy » Bourn abrn, katadvOncerav ei 5¢ éx Oeod éoriy, ov 
dvvacbe xatandoas. 

THIRD FORM. 


Mere assumption or conjecture: optative with e« in the 
protasis, followed by optative with dy in the apodosis. Of this 
form no decided instance occurs in the New Testament. But 
we may refer to 1 P. 3. 14, e¢ Kat mdoyorte Sia Stxavoctvnv 
paxdptoe (dp elyre), if ye were to suffer for righteousness’ sake 
happy would ye be. 

The protasis is often expressed by a participle: Xen. Anabd. 
iii. 1. 2, vexavres yey ovd av &va dhevyovta Kataxaivouey, nTTNy- 
Oévrav 5é avrav ovdels dv NevpOein. 


FOURTH FORM. 
The hypothetical condition is expressed as impossible or as 
contrary to fact: e¢ with a past tense of the indicative mood in 
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the protasis, followed by dy in the apodosis: M. 24. 43, et 78es 6 
oixodeotroTys ... éypnyopnoev av. So L. 12. 39: 17. 6, ef elyere 
TioTW WS KOKKOY oWaTrEwWs, EdéyeTe AY TH cUKapivp TavTy: 19. 
42, «6 &yvws Kal ov—where the apodosis is omitted: J. 4. 10, ed 
joes THY Swpedy TOD Beod ... ov dv Hrneas avtov: 5. 46, et yap 
émuotevere Moo, émictrevere dv euoi: 8. 39, eb Téxva Tov 
*ABpadp Fre, TA Epya tov ABpadp érovetre av: 9. 41, eb Tuprot 
qre, oun dy elyere Guapriav: 18. 36, ef éx Tov KOopou TovTOU Hy 1 
Baorrela 4 éun, ot barnpéras Av ot enol yywvifovto: G. 1. 10, e& 
yap ére avOparrois Hpeaxov, Xpirrod SovAos ove av Hunv: 3. 21, 
el yap €560n vopos 6 Suvdmevos Cworrorjea, dvrws dy éx vowou Hy 
% Stxavoctvn: H. 4. 8, ef yap avrovs “Incods xaréravaey, ovx 
dy mept Gddns édddet peta tadta hyépas, for if Joshua gave 
them rest he would not continue speaking of another day after 
these events: 8. 4, ef pév yap Fv emi ys odd av Hy lepers: 1 J. 
2. 19, ef yap Roav é€F Huav penevjxercay dy pel? Huarv. 

There was a tendency in the later Greek to omit dv in the 
apodosis; but some think that dy was omitted designedly, to 
‘ express the utmost certainty of an event having taken place, if 
the restriction implied or expressed in the protasis had not 
existed: J. 15. 22, ed uy HAOov Kal €Addynoa adtois, duapriay ovK 
etyov: 19. 11, ovw elyes eEovclay obdeuiav Kar éuod, eb pty hv 
aot Sedopévov dvwbev: 21. 25, ov68 abrov ola Tov KOopoOV yawpiy- 
oat Ta ypadopeva BiBria: G. 4. 15, et Suvarov, Tovs dpOarpovs 
tay éopvg—avres édwxatré pot. In this passage some editors 
admit dv. 

THE IMPERATIVE. 


The imperative differs very little in any of its usages from 
the subjunctive. The subjunctive was originally a determinate 
tense, like the future, and signified the probable occurrence of 
something after the time of speaking. By bearing this in mind 
we may account for the interchange between the indicative 
future, the subjunctive aorist, and the imperative. 

The following are virtually imperative: A. 18. 10, ov matcy 
Siactpépwv tas dos Kuplov; M. 6. 5, ove éon os broxpitai: 
5. 48, xeobe oy tyets TédNevot. 


USES OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


The imperative is often used as a mere exclamation, as in 
eimré, dye, pépe. This may account for its use in M. 8. 32, elev 
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avrois' wmdryete: 23. 32, nal tyeis mANPOoaTE TO péTpOY TdY 
Tatépwv vueov, go on till you have equalled the iniquities of 
your fathers: 26. 45, caQevdere To Nourrov. 

The imperative present and the subjunctive aorist with 7) are 
used to express prohibitions: Mk. 9. 39, uz KwAveTe avrov: J. 
5. 28, 9 Oavydtere rovro: Mk. 10. 19, yu poryevons pur) hovev- 
ons: A. 18. 9, 2) hoBod, dAXA Darel Kal py TuwTrHONS. 

The distinction of tenses is generally preserved, the present 
denoting continued or frequently repeated action, and the 
aorist that which is single: M. 6. 19, 7) @noaupifere tpiv On- 
cavupovs él ths ys: H. 12. 14, eiprjvnv Suokere. 

In the two following instances the aorist implies, ‘do it at 
once, do if quickly, do it for this once, not constantly :’ J. 2. 
7, yeuioare tas ddplas Bdatos: A. 23. 23, érousdoare oTpaTwras 
Siaxoclous. ‘‘ Preesens et aoristus in ceteris preter indicativum 
modis eo maximo differunt, quod presens rem durantem vel 
sepius repetitam, aoristus rem absolutam aut semel factam indicat. 
Inepte dicas ypayyov BiBAov si non seriptum esse, sed scribi vis, 
quia hoc longi temporis opus est; recte vero 56s riv yeipa, quia 
hoc brevi temporis momento fit.” Hermann. 

Two imperatives are sometimes united, either with or without 
xal, where the second denotes a consequence of the first: J. 1. 
40, EpxecGe wai Were: 1 OC. 15. 34, exvppate Sixalws Kal pr) 
apapravere: 1 T. 6. 12, aywvifou Tov Kadoy ayova ths wlorews, 
értAaBod Tis aiwviou fwns. 

The second imperative is here equivalent to a future, as in 
the phrase, ‘divide et impera.’ This usage may be arranged 
under the second form of hypothetical propositions, where the 
protasis with day is omitted: L. 10. 28, tovro trovei> Kab Enon: 
J. 2. 19, AUcate Tov vaov Tobrov: Kai ey tplow rpepais éyepo 
avrov: KE. 5. 14, éyetpat 6 xabevdmv xal avactra éx TaY veKpar 
Kal éemupavoe aot 6 Xptotos: Ja. 4. 7, avrlarnre te SvaBorw: 
kal hev€eras ad’ buen. 

The infinitive is used in a preceptive sense as a substitute for 
the imperative, to express what must or ought to take place. 
This 1s especially the case in aphorisms and the language of 
legislation, where a tone of importance, authority, or solemnity 
is adopted: L. 9. 3, ure dvd Svo yutravas éyew: R. 12. 15, 
Naipey peTa yaLpoyTwy Kal Kralew peta Kralovtov: Ph. 3. 16, 
T@ AUT@ TToLXEly Kavovt, TO avTO ppovely: Hesiod, Op. Di. 391, 
yupvov orreipesv, yupvoyv S¢ Bowretv. 
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THE INFINITIVE MOOD AND PARTICIPLE. 


‘The use of the infinitive in dependent clauses may be thus 
distinguished from the use of the participle. The infinitive is 
used when the real object of the governing verb is.an act or 
state, yumoovot Tpépery THY yAHoocay Hovywtépav. The par- 
ticiple is used when the real object of the governing verb is a 
person or thing whose act or state is described by the participle, 
6p@ GvOpwirov atoOvnoxovra. The infinitive is a substantive 
expressing an act or state; the participle is an adjective ex- 
pressing an act or state; if, then, the object of the verb is an 
act or state, the verb is followed by an infinitive used like a 
common noun. But when the object of a verb is a person or 
thing the participle agrees with the object, and expresses its act 
or state.” (Jacob, § 135.) 

The infinitive is most frequently used as a supplement of 
other ideas, and especially of verbal ideas. If the idea expressed 
by a verb is complete, the verb denotes an independent event, 
or an action finished in itself. If the idea is incomplete, the 
verb requires a more accurate definition by way of supplement 
to convey the idea with perfect clearness. Verbs which express 
an incomplete idea are such as denote some internal faculty and 
power, the operation of the will, of thought, or of sensation. 

Verbs which denote the operation of sensation require only 
the supplement of the object to which the feeling is directed, 
and by which it is excited. This is expressed by the participle. 
Other verbs which express an incomplete idea are supplemented 
by the epexegetical infinitive, expressive of object, design, pur- 
pose. In this way the infinitive becomes one form of the final 
sentence, though after verbs of ‘command,’ ‘ entreaty,’ fva with 
a conditional mood is often used instead. 


USES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 


The infinitive is used for one form of the final sentence, mark- 
ing object, purpose: J. 13. 24, veves ody tovTm Ziuwy Tlérpos 
avécGar: 1 Th. 1. 9, éweotpéate mpos tov Qedov aro Tov 
etdwrav Sovrever Oc@ Gavrs xal adrnOwe: Rev. 16. 9, .ov 
perevonoav Sovtvat avt@ Sokav: 22. 8, &reca mpockvvijcas: 
A. 15. 24, Néyovres wepuréuverOar Kal Tnpelv Tov voor. 

Frequently the infinitive is used as the Latin supine, which 
is merely a verbal substantive presenting a supplementary idea : 
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M. 2. 2, HOopev mpooxuvncat autwm: 11.8, Ti é&nrOere idetp ; 
1 C. 1. 17, ob yap aréorené pe Xpicrds Barrifeuv. 

Sometimes the infinitive is merely explanatory, as in 1 Th. 4. 
3, 4. 6, améyerOar bas ard THs Tropvelas defines 6 dytacuds on 
its negative side; the positive side is set forth by eidévae 
éxactov tyav «.T.r., of which there follows a specific exemplifi- 
cation, To 7) brepBaivey Kal mreovexteiv. (Ellicott.) 


THE INFINITIVE AS A VERBAL NOUN. 


The infinitive is also used to denote the subject of a pro- 
position, as in English : 


“To meet, to know, to love, and then to part, 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart.” 


Ph. 1. 21, wot yap ro Cv Xpworos: wai 1d arrobavely Kxépdos : 
M. 12. 12, é€eort Trois cdBBace Kxaras toveiv: 19. 10, ov 
ouudéper yapfoar: A. 20. 16, drrws wt) yévnrar alr@ xpovoTpLBi- 
cat év tH ‘Acia: Ja. 1. 27, Opnoxela xabapa érioxérrecbar 
oppavovs: 2 P. 2. 21, xpeirrov yap Hy abrois un ereyvwxévar TH 
odov THs Sixavocuvns. 

The infinitive is also employed to express the object: 1. ii. 
290, ddupovrat olxovde véeoOar, they lament the voyage home- 
ward: Xen. Cyr. vii. 1, t@ 5é Kupp xal trois aud’ avrov 
mpoonveyxay ot Oepdtrovres eudayeiy tal éumeety: J. 4. 7, Sos pot 
Tey: 33, py TIS Hveyxey ait@ dayeiv: R. 2. 21, 6 xnpvoowv 
bn Krérrew Keres ; 15. 24, edmrilw Svatropevopevos Oedoacbar 
ipas: 2 T. 1. 18, dn adt@ 6 Kupwos evpeiy reos: 1 Th. 3. 10, 
Seduevou eis TO Welty Uua@v TO Tpocwrroy, the purport and object 
of the prayer: 1 Th. 3. 13, eis 76 ornplEar buoy tas Kapdlas, the 
end and aim of the mdeovdoa: xai reptocevoar: 2 Th. 3. 6, 
TapayyédNopev Uyiy . . . oTéddeoOas tas. 

The infinitive is used as a verbal substantive in the genitive 
to explain the purpose, design, or object, from which the action. 
of the principal verb arose: M. 2. 13, wéArer yap “Hpwédns 
Gyreiy to traidlov rod amrodhéoat avto: 21. 32, tpets iovres ov 
perepernOnre torepov tod mictredoas avT@: L. 5.7, xatévevoay 

. ToD eAOovtas auAXNaBéoOas avrois: A. 7. 19, éxdawoe Tovs 
Tarépas Huav Tov Troi éxOera ta Bpédm avtav: 1 C. 2. 2, od 
yap éExpwa rod eidévar te ev tyiv: H. 11. 5, Ulora "Evoy 
poereréOn Tod yn Wetv Odvarov. 

Thus the infinitive is used according to the usual rules 
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affecting the genitive, ‘in relation to,’ ‘in respect to:’ L. 24. 
25, avontor Kat Bpadeis tH Kapdia tod miorevew: A. 14. 9, 
iSov. Ste miotw Exes tov cwOjvar: 20. 3, éyévero yvwpun Tod 
trrootpédew Sia Maxedovias. 

The infinitive is also used in the dative: M. 13. 25, & ro 
xabevdew tovs avOpwrrovs (this usage with éy and an accusative 
as the subject of the infinitive is very common: L. 1. 8; 9. 36; _ 
A. 3. 26; 8. 6; G. 4. 18): 2 C. 2. 13, r@ uy edpeiy pe Tirov: 
1 Th. 3. 3, ro pndéva calverOas. 


PARTICIPLES. 


The participle describes an act or state, and agrees with the 
subject or object of another verb: éAae todTo mowy, he was 
unobserved in doing this: dp@ airov éepyopevov, I see him 
coming. 

The use of the participle in Greek is much more frequent and 
diversified than in other languages. We-may arrange its em- 
ployment under two general heads. 

I. In a dependent proposition as a supplement to verbs which 
express an incomplete idea. 

IT. In intermediate propositions to assign closer definitions 
of the principal verb, or of a noun in the principal proposition. 


I. THE PARTICIPLE IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Verbs which denote a result of sensation and express a 
perception by the organs of sense or by internal comprehension, 
as well as those which describe a state of feeling, take their 
supplement in the participle: ofa Oynrés av: péuvnco avOpw- 
mos av: M. 1. 18, evpéOn ev yaorpl éyouca: L. 4. 23, doa nKov- 
capev yevoneva: 8. 46, éyw yap eyvwy Suvayuw éEedOodcay: A. 
16. 34, #yadNaoato Tavoxi TremorevKas TO Oe@: 1 C. 14. 18, 
ebyapioTa TO Oe@ pov yrwocats Nadav: L. 19. 17, tof Exov, be 
assured that you have. 


THE PARTICIPLE TO EXPRESS THE SUPPLEMENTARY IDEA. 


The participle imparts the supplementary idea to verbs of 
ceasing, beginning, continuing, because the action of the prin- 
cipal verb can only be realized by the occurrence of the act 
expressed by the dependent verb. As the ideas of commence- 
ment, cessation, &c., can only be predicated of a real action, 
this reality is inconsistent with the abstract nature of the 
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infinitive: M. 11. 1, éréXecev 6 "Incotds Statdcowv: L. 5. 4, as 
éravcato Nadov: 7. 45, ov Siédutre KaTAdiAOVE pov TOUS Todas : 
A. 12. 16, évréueve xpovwy: Col. 1. 9, ov ravopeba imrép tyav 
mpocevyouevot. These may be considered temporal sentences 
where the participle appears as a secondary predicate. 

If the subject which belongs to the participle stands with the 
principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or dative, 
the participle agrees with it in case: yo8ouny abrav olopévov 
elya codwratav, I perceived that they fancied themselves very 
wise: ovdérrote petepédAnoé por cuyncavtt, POeyEauévm Sé trod- 
Adxus, I at no time repented of being silent, but many times of 
speaking. With these verbs a participle is used, because in the 
dependent proposition a state is assigned in which the subject 
or object of the chief proposition exists. If however the state 
is one which either has yet to take place, or merely might take 
place, the reason for the use of the participle disappears and the 
verbs are followed by the infinitive. Hence many verbs differ 
in meaning as they are followed by the infinitive or participle. 
Aioyvvopa is followed by the infinitive when the action is not 
performed through shame, but by the purticiple when an action 
has been performed of which the doer is ashamed: dA’ icws 
aicyivy Aéyew tadta, but perhaps you are ashamed to say these 
things, and therefore do not say them: aicyvvopat trovety, T am 
ashamed to do it; I refrain from doing it through shame: éym 
5¢ div rapawev aicxyuvoiunv av, I should be ashamed were I to 
admonish you: atoyvvouat mounoas, I am ashamed that I did 
it. "Apyopas is followed by the participle when the assigned 
state has already taken place, but by the infinitive when it is 
just about to take place: 6 yewwv jpEdto yevouevos, the winter 
was come on: 6 yew jpyetro yiyvecOa, the winter was 
beginning to come on. But in the New Testament apyoua: is 
used with the infinitive: Mk. 4. 1, %pEato Siddoxew: 6. 7, 
jpEato avrovs atroarédNew: A. 1. 1, dv HpEato "Incods rroveiy 
te kal duddone. 

"Axovw, pavOavew take the participle when a fact is adduced 
which we know or perceive with our own senses; the infini- 
tive when we rely on the authority of others: jxovc@nv rod 
Anpoabdvous Néyovros, I heard Demosthenes speak ; I heard his 
voice: axovw Tov Anpoabévn Aéyev, I am told that Demosthenes 
says. 

Paivoyat is followed by the participle when the object really. 
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is as it appears to be; by the infinitive when the likeness is not 
real, but only apparent: gaiveras dv ayabos, he is evidently 
and really good: galveras clvat aya6os, he appears to be good: 
dua Neywv taita cadas xralew épaivero, on speaking these 
things, he was just as though he wept; but xAaiwv édaivero, 
he evidently wept: M. 6. 16, d7ws gdavacte Trois avOpwros 
_wmortevovres, that in the sight of men they may really fast: 
ynorevery would imply that they were satisfied with the appear- 
ance, even though it was considered to be an outward show. 


THE PARTICIPLE IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Verbs of declaring, announcing, take the participle when 
an event is stated as a fact; the infinitive when an event is 
stated as a matter of intelligence: darnyyéAOn Tloridaca trodop- 
xoupévn, when it is certain that Potidwa is besieged: darnyyéAOn 
IToridara rroAsopxetc Gat, when the intelligence comes in the 
form of a report. 

Verbs which express subordinate definitions of an action 
take frequently the participle of the verb which expresses the 
principal action. Such verbs are tuyydvw, rAavOdvo, POdva, 
dwareréw, yaipw, olyouar, and sometimes zrovéw: of Omdiras of 
érvyov trapovres é8o70ouv, who happened to be present, or who 
were present: éruye Javwy, he was dead: tuyydvovew éyovres, 
they have: yaipovow ézrawoivtes, they praise gladly: épOnv 
adixopevos, I arrived first: olyerat devywy, he is fled and gone. 
In these cases the participle expresses the principal idea, to 
which the idea of the verb is merely accessary (see 1 Tim. 1. 12, 
13, quoted in Chapter VIII., under d7:): M. 17. 25, rpoéhOacev 
avrov 6 ‘Inaods Aéyov, Jesus said to him in anticipation: H. 13. 
2, €dabov tives Eevioavres tovs ayyédous: Xen. Anab. i. 1. 9, 
tovto 5 av ottw tpepouevoy édavOavey ait@ Td oTparevpa, Was 
secretly maintained for him. Thus we may explain A. 10. 33, 
aU TE KAAS ETroinoas Trapayevoyevos, and you have come most 
seasonably: Ph. 1. 25, xal rodro rerrovas olda, and on this 
account I know confidently: LXX, Jer. 23. 6, "IopaydX Kxata- 


oxnveces Trerobas. 
II. THE PARTICIPLE IN INTERMEDIATE PROPOSITIONS. 


TERTIARY PREDICATE. 
The participle in intermediate propositions may be arranged 
under seven heads: (1) explanatory, giving collateral defini- 
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tions of single words, expressed by the relative who, which ; (2) 
temporal, marking relations of time, expressed by particles, 
while, after, when; (3) causal, adducing reasons, expressed by 
the particles because, since, as; (4) conditional, marking rela- 
tions of condition, concession, expressed by the particles #/, 
although ; (5) the final sentence; (6) periphrastic tenses; (7) 
absolute use. The correct translation of participles will always 
be modified by the context; as from this alone we can deter- 
mine to which of these uses it ought to be assigned. 

(1) As an instance of collateral definitions we may refer to 
M. 10. 4, “Iovdas "Ioxapuarns 6 xai trapadovs avrov: A. 4. 36, 
"Iwons 6 émrixrnbels BapvaBas. 


THE TEMPORAL AND CAUSAL RELATIONS OF PARTICIPLES. 


(2) Temporal relations of participles may denote coincident 
or antecedent acts: A. 10. 38, b5 Suey evepyer@y Kal i@pevos 
7T.r.: A. 5. 4, obx pévov col Eueve, Kai rpabev év 7H of éEovaig 
vmnpxe ; 1 Th. 3. 1, unnére oréyovres edvdoxnocapev KatarerpOjvas 
éy "A@nvats povos. 

When a participle and verb are combined together, both in 
the past tense, we can only determine by the sense whether the 
action described by the participle is antecedent to that of the 
verb or is coincident with it. In the following it seems to be 
coincident: R. 7. 8, apopyunv AaBovca 7 dpapria Sa THs évroATs 
Kateipyacato év éuol tracay émiOuyiav: Mk. 15. 37, 6 8é "Inaovs 
adeis doviy peyadny éEervevoe: A. 7. 36, ovTos éEnyayev avtovs 
Tounoas Tépata Kal onpeta. 

In the following, the action denoted by the participle is 
antecedent to the action described by the verb: as in Ji. i. 6, 
€€& ob 67 Ta pata SvactHTny épicavte, just from the time when 
at first they quarrelled and separated: Mk. 15. 43, toApnoas 
evan Oe, had the courage to go in: 'L. 11. 8, ef nal ov Sacer 
avaotas Sua TO elvat avrod didov, dia ye tHyv avaidecay avrod 
éyepbels Saces avt@ Sowv yonte: A. 5. 30, dv tuels Sveverpicacbe 
Kpewacayres emi EvNov (so A. 10. 39; 5.5; 16. 34. 37): A. 15. 
22, exreEapevous avdpas €€ avtay méuat: G. 4. 15, ef Suvarov, 
Tovs opbarous tua éEopveavtes av édw@xaré jot. 

(3) Causal relations, ‘because,’ ‘since:’ A. 4. 21, of &é 
TpocaTernoadmevot améAXvoay avTovs pnoeyv evpicKovTEsS TO TAS 
xo\dowvTas avtous, since they found no matter on which to 
punish them: R. 6. 6, rodTo yweoxortes, since we know this 
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(2 P. 1. 10; 1 T. 1. 9): C. 1. 3, edyaptotoipey to Ocwo 
axovoavtes THY Triotw vpav, because we heard: E. 1. 12, es 
TO elvat Huas eis Erawov SoEns avTov Tovs mpondAmTiKOTas év TO 
Xp.cre, seeing that we previously hoped in Christ: 1 T. 1. 12, 
TisTov we HYynoato Oéuevos eis Staxoviay, judged me faithful in 
that he put me into the ministry: E. 2. 4, 6 5é @eds mwAovctos 
dy év éhécu: 2 Tim. 4. 10, Anas yap me éyxaréXtrev ayarrncas 
tov vov aiava: R.10. 3, ayvoobvres yap thy rod Ocod Sixatoovvny, 
kal thy idiavy Sixavoovyny Cnrodvtes otiaat, TH Sixavocvvn Tod 
Ocod ovy UWrrerdynoayv: 1 Tim. 4. 8, évrayyediav Exovoa Cwijs Tis 
vov Kai THs weAAovNS, ‘since it has ;’ the participle confirms the 
previous assertion: R. 3. 23, wavres fyaptov, Kal torepodvras 
Tis SoEns Tod Ocod, Sixarovpevoe Swpedy TH abtov yapete. 


CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. 
(4) Conditional relations, ‘ although,’ ‘if:’ J. 12. 37, rocatra 


5é avtod onueia tremoinKotos EuTrpocbev avtay ovx émriotevov els 
avrov: J. 21. 11, rocovTwy dvtwy ovK éayicOn To Sixtrvoy: 1 C. 
9. 19, éXevOepos dv ex mavrwv Tacw ewavtov édovAwoa: 1 Tim. 
3. 10, Staxoveirwoay avéeykAnto ovres: 4. 4, ovdév amroBANTOY, 
pera ebyapiorias AapBavopevoy: 1. 7, Oérovtes elvas a cca 
KAXOL p11) VOOUVTES K.T.X. 

The participle in a concessive sense is often used with «ai, 
waltmep: L. 18. 7, nal waxpoOupar én’ adrois: Ph. 3. 4, xaizrep 
éy@ Exwv treroiOnow Kal dv capxi: H: 5. 8, xalmrep dv vids 
Euabey ad’ ov érabe tiv itraxony. 

The Hellenistic use of 4 with the participle embraces the 
ideas ‘if not,’ ‘because not,’ ‘though not:’ L. 9. 33, wy eidas 
6 Neyer: here wy introduces an apology. 1 T. 6. 4, pndev 
emotduevos, yet knowing nothing; ovdéy éemiotdpevos would 
have been a somewhat more emphatic declaration of absolute 
ignorance. Frequently 47 introduces a reason: M. 1. 19, «at 
pn Oérwv trapaderypatioat: 22. 29, wAavacbe pr) eldoTes Tas 
ypadas: R. 4. 19, nai un acbevnoas tH miota: 9. 11, wATH 
yap yervnbévrwv. See other instances under ov, 4H, Chapter 
VIL. 

THE FINAL SENTENCE. 


(5) The future participle is employed in one form of the 
final sentence, 7)\Gev advenowy : A. 8. 27, ds eAnAVOEL mpocKUYT- 
aw eis ‘Iepovcadjp. When the actions of the participle and 
the verb are coincident the present is used: R. 15. 25, vuvi 
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Topevopat eis ‘Iepovcadnp Staxovav trois aryiou, ‘now I am on 
my way to Jerusalem, ministering to the saints.’ His whole 
journey was an act of ministration. | 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES. 


(6) Periphrastic tenses are often formed with the participle 
and éyw. Thus dtiudoas tov dvdpa éyer, having dishonoured 
the man he keeps him so; i.e. he keeps dishonouring, he con- 
tinues to dishonour: L. 14. 19, dpwrd oe eye pe TrapyTnpuévov. 
But the expression is probably a Latinism: “ Excusatum me 
habeas, rogo.” This periphrastic usage is very common in the 
New Testament, with eiui, yivouas, denoting habit, or the un- 
interrupted continuance of an action: M. 7. 29, #v yap didaoKxewv 
avrous (L. 13. 10): Mk. 15. 43, 4 wpocdeyouevos: M. 19. 22, 
qv yap éywv xrnpata wodAd: Mk. 18. 25, of dorépes tod 
oupavod écovray éxmimrovres: L. 21. 17, écecOe picovpevor: 24, 
‘Iepovoadnp éotar rraroupévn: H. 5. 12, yeyovare ypelav éyovtes 
yaNaxros, ye have become such as have need: Mk. 1. 4, éyévero 
"Iwavyvns Bartivwy (‘ extitit ;’ there arose, there appeared): L. 
15. 1, hoa éyylfovres ait@ mavres ot TeX@var: 24. 32, ovyl 4 
Kapdia hav Katouévn tw ev npiv; A. 12. 5, mpocevyn dé Hy 
éxrevis ‘yevouévn, now prayer was continually offered in full 
strain. 

Mr. Wratislaw remarks: ‘ Almost any verb may be peri- 
phrased by the corresponding substantive with é¢yw, either in an 
active or passive sense:”’ Hdt. viii. 148, daw éeyew Geo, to 
reverence the gods: Soph. Ei. 400, warjp tovTwy cuyyvmpny 
éxet, i. e., forgives, excuses: Gd. Col. 557, trlva rédews érréorns 
mpootpoTyy éwov yy éywv; what do you desire? Plato, Menez. 
243 a, wy Errawvov éyovot, whom they commend: Mk. 11. 22, 
éxete wiotw Oeovd, believe in God: A. 24. 23, éyew Te dreow, 
allow him liberty: 2 T. 1. 13, trorummow eye iyiaivovTav 
Aoyov, draw up an outline of the wholesome words. éyew 
xaptrov is used in the sense of cuvvdyetv, reap, or dépevy, produce. 
It may be doubtful which sense is to be preferred in R. 1. 13, 
iva Twa KapTov ox@: KR. 6. 21, tiva ody Kaprroy elyere TOTE ; 
what fruit did ye then reap? 22, éyere Tov xapirov tpav eis 
arytacov, ye bear your fruit resulting in holiness. So AauBd- 
ve with a substantive is frequently used as a periphrasis for a 
verb: H. 11. 29, 45 aetpay AaBovres of Aiyvrrriot KareTroOncay. 
(Notes and Dissertations, pp. 47. 126.) 
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ABSOLUTE CASES. 


(7) The participle is not only attached to one of the nouns in 
the principal proposition, but may receive a new subject of its 
own. Thus the participle forms with its subject a distinct 
member in the proposition, and as it is put in a case which is 
independent of the principal verb, the participle is said to be 
used absolutely. As the general use of the participle absolute 
is to designate a relation of time or to assign a cause, we find 
that the genitive is used absolutely more frequently than any 
other case, though all the cases are thus used occasionally. 
Instances of the genitive absolute have been already given in 
Chapter V. 

The nominative is used absolutely in expressions of time: 
L. 9. 28, éyévero 5¢ eta Tovs Adyous ToUTOUS Mael Hnuépat OKT@ 
cal TaparaBev «7... Here we may supply dudornpa, ypovos: 
M. 15. 32, drt 45n jyépat tpets mrpoopévoval wot. Some other 
instances may be classed under the head of anacoluthon or 
change of construction: M. 12. 36, wav pia apyov 6 édpv 
AaAncwow ot avOpwirot atrodbwaovet Tept avrov: M. 7. 24, was 
ovv GoTis aKovEL mov TOUS AoryOUS TOUTOUS... O"~oWow avTOY 
avdpi dpovin@. Participles in the nominative are put absolutely 
in proverbial expressions and quotations: 2 P. 2. 22, Kuwy e7u- 
orpéras érrt TO idtov éEépaya xal*Ts Novoapévn els KvALo ua Bop- 
Bopov: 1 C. 8. 19, 6 Spaccopevos tods copovs ev TH Travoupyia 
aurav. By supplying the verb of existence, participles and 
adjectives become equivalent to imperatives. Repeated in- 
stances occur in R. 12. 9—13. 16—19: 1 P. 3. 1, dpoiws, at 
yuvaixes, UTrotaccopevat Tots idiois avdpdow. Another instance 
occurs in the same passage by adopting the correct punctuation, 
(6) as Sdppa brjxoveey t@ ‘ABpaap, xipiov avTov Kadovdoa, 7s 
eyevnOnre téxva. "Aryabotrovodoar kai pn poBovpevar pndepiav 
mronow. The aorist points to a definite, special act. Hence we 
must understand it to mean, “‘ Whose daughters ye became on 
the profession of your faith in Christ. Go on doing good, and 
have no fear of any sudden alarm.” 

The dative may be put absolutely in M. 8. 1, xataBavtt aire 
amo Tov Spous nKoNovOncav ait@ SyAot wodAol. (But here the 
second avr@ may be regarded as redundant, Chapter III.) In 
classical Greek this dative defines the time and assigns the 
cause: mepilovtt T@ EeviavT@, as the year came to a close: 
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elpyopévois avrois tis Oardoons kal Kata ynv tropOoupévots 
éveyeipnaay tives pos “AOnvalouvs aryaryely thy TOA, because 
they were cut off from the sea, and ravaged by land, some 
attempted to bring the state to the Athenians. 

The accusative is used absolutely when a narrator assigns 
by conjecture the motives which influenced the agent. Fre- 
quently we can only account for the accusative by considering 
that the construction is defective, or that the mode of ex- 
pression is too compressed: A. 26. 2, tynuat éuavtov paxdptov 
MédAX@Y AtroAoyeicBat él cod onpEpoy pardtoTa yrooTny dbyta 
ce Tavtwy Kata “Iovdalovs Gav te nal Syrnudtov (here we 
might repeat ffynuwat before yuworny): L. 24. 46, ottws eee 
wade tov Xpiorov, cal knpvyOjvae eri TO dvoparte avtov petd- 
volav Kat adeow dapaptiav eis mavta Ta €Ovn, apEdwevoy aro 
‘Iepovoarnu (here apfduevoy agrees with xjpvyua, implied 
in xnpvyOjva): E. 1. 18, wepwtiopévous tors ofOarpovs tijs 
Stavoias buav. This we may regard as a quasi-apposition with 
the preceding verse, or may consider that St. Paul intended to 
begin the verse with eis ro eidévar duds, as denoting the effect 
of érvyvwoe. Dean Alford quotes Soph. Electr. 479, treori 
pot Opacos dduTrvowy K\voveay apriws dverpdtav: Esch. Choeph. 
396, wérradrat 8’ abré pot pirov Kéap Tovde KAVovoay olKTov. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PARTICLES. 


Unnver the term particles are included all the parts of speech 
which are not declined or conjugated, as adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions. 

In the present chapter the conjunctions and some of the 
adverbs are presented as nearly as possible in alphabetical 
order. Copulatives like xa/, ré, negatives as ov, yu, and final 
particles as iva, d7rws, will be considered together. 


(Jacob, § 102. Donaldson, § 547.) 


*Conjunctions connect words or sentences, and mark the 
nature of their connexion. Connected sentences are either co- 
ordinate, or one of them is subordinate to the other. 

‘Co-ordinate sentences are connected (a) by copulatives con- 
necting objects to be considered conjointly, as xai, ré, ré—xai, 
both—and; (6) by disjunctives connecting objects to be con- 
sidered separately, as 7, 7jrot, either; (c) by adversatives ex- 
pressing opposition or distinction, adda, wev—e. 

“Subordinate sentences are appended to the principal by 
temporal conjunctions when they are supplementary.” 

"Adard, pl. of aAros, ‘other,’ ‘otherwise.’ Generally ren- 
dered ‘but,’ ‘but on the contrary,’ ‘ but still ;’ an adversative 
conjunction used after negative sentences, seclusive and anti- 
thetical, to express something different from what was before 
said; limiting or opposing whole sentences or single clauses. 
The sentence introduced by aAAd corrects and explains the 
preceding clause. In many cases the denial is comparative 
rather than absolute ; but the negative clause precedes to give 
emphasis to the positive assertion: A. 5. 4, ov« épevow avOpw- 
mow, GdAa Oepo: M. 27. 24, dav o IIitatos Sti ovdév were, 
GNA pGddrov OopuBos yiverar: Mk. 9. 37, ode due Séyeras, 
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GANA Tov atTrooTeiNavTd pe, ‘nicht so wol—als,’ ‘sonderm:’ 
J. 6. 27, épyaleoOe pn thy Bowow thy arod\dupévnv, GAA THY 
Bpa@ow thy pévovoay eis Gonv aiwvov: M. 5. 17, ov« AAOov 
KATANVCAL, GNAA TANPACaAL. 

Sometimes add is omitted: Tit. 2. 3, uy) olyw modr@ 
SebovrAwpévas, Kadodidacxadous: Tit. 3. 2, undeva Bracdnpeip, 
apdyous elvat, émvescets. 

a\Ad introduces an emphatic antithesis after a full negative: 
L. 1. 60, ode? GAG KANOnCETAL "Iwavyyns: R. 3. 31, vopov ody 
Kkatapyoopey Sia THS TiaTEews; pt) YévoTO’ GANA vOpov ioTapev. 
After a negative clause followed by a parenthesis, where the 
translation may be, ‘ Nay rather—on the contrary :’ H. 10. 3, 
GX’ év avtais avapynots dpaptioyv Kat éviavTov. 

aa is used in exhortations and entreaties where a negative 
clause is suppressed: Hom. J/. i. 82, adr 16s, wn p’ épedute, 
‘begone, I pray you;’ 126, adda od" yey viv riHvde Bee mpoes, 
‘but do you, I pray, at once give up:’ Arrian, v. 26, addAAd 
Tapamevate avdpes: A. 10. 20, dAAa avactas KaraBn&i: M. 9. 
18, GAAG €AOwy érribes THY yelpa cov er avTHv. 

In a series of questions involving distinct or opposite ideas : 
M. xi. 8, adda ti cEnrOere civ; In introducing an objec- 
tion, or series of objections: R. x. 16, aX ov mates barjKoveay 
T® evayyedip: so 18, 19: 1 C. 15. 35, GAn pet tis, Ids 
éyeipovTas ot vexpot; In an exclusive sense, ‘except:’ G. 1. 12, 
ovdé yap éyw trapa avOpwrov trapéXaBov avro, ovte ébidax On», 
adda 8 aroxadvews ‘Incod Xpictov: M. 20. 23, ro 8e 
Kabioat éx SeEv@v pou Kal €& evwvipwv pov ov éotiv éuov Sodvat, 
aN’ ols nro{uactas Ure TOU TaTpOS pov. 

a\Ad introduces a new and cumulative argument, ‘sani,’ 
‘imo:’ J. 16. 2, drocvvayaryous Troujcovow das, AAN Epyeras 
@pa x.t.r.: Ja. 2. 18, GAN eped tus Bv miorw eyes «.7.r. 
‘Nay, a man will rightly say.’ | 

a\Ad@ augments and strengthens a previous idea: L. 12. 7, 
GNA Kat ai tpiyes THS Kepadis tuov nacae npiOynvra: 
A. 19. 2, GAN ovdé ef wvetpa aywv éotw nxovoayev: Dem. 
1455.18, Trav pev tuerépwv ydiopdtwv, addr’ ovdé 76 pxporarov 
dpovrifovew: 2 T. 2. 9, & © KaxoTraba péypt Secuav as 
KaKodpyos, GANA 6 Aoyos To Beov ov Séderas, ‘nevertheless, 
the Word of God has not been and is not bound.’ 

a\Aa confirms a preceding statement, ‘yea:’ 1 C. 3. 2, orm 
yap éedvvacGe, addr ovd ére viv SvvacGe: G. 4. 17, Gyrotvow 
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tas ov Karas GANA exxreloas twas Oédrovow, ‘hoc semper 
tenendum est oppositione Grecis id efficere, quod nos afirmatione 
consequi studemus.’ Klotz. This is especially the case after ov 
povov: J. 5. 18, ov povoy édve TO odLBaTov, GAA Kal TaTépa 
tétov édXeye Tov Oeov. So J. 138.9: 143. 5.6: M. 21. 21: 1 
Th. 1. 8, ov povoy év tH Maxedovia nat ’Ayaig, adr’ év travti 
TOTr@, «.T.., ‘posterior notio, ut gravior, in locum prioris sub- 
stituitur, priore non plane sublato.’ 

ara strengthens the inference after a hypothetical clause, 
and may be rendered ‘assuredly:’ Mk. 14. 29, wat et aavres 
oxavdadicOnoovrat, GAN ov. éyo: R. 6. 5, ef yap ovpduroe 
yeyovayey TO Opowwdpatt Tod Oavatou avTod, GANA Kal THs ava- 
aotacews éoducOa: 1 C. 4. 15, édv yap puplovs madaywyous 
éynte ev Xpiot@, GAN’ ov aodAovs Tratépas: 1 C. 9. 2, ef GAAots 
OUK cil airdaTOAOS, GANG ye piv ceil: 2C. 13. 4, Kai yap 
éstaupwOn && acOeveias, ara GH éx Suvduews Ocod. Sometimes 
a verb or clause may be supplied: Mk. 14. 49, addAa (TobTO 
yéyovev) va mrAnpwOHow ai ypadai. So J. 15. 25; 1. 8, ove 
WV exeivos TO Pas, GAN’ (els TOVTO HAGEV) iva paptupyon Tepi Tod 
gatos: 1 J. 2. 19, ddrd (€€ juev €&7rOov) va havepwlaow, Ste 
oun eiat wavres €€ nuav. Some would quote Mk. 9.8; 10. 40, 
but in these passages a\Ad has the exclusive sense ‘ except.’ 

avd after a negation, followed by 7, may be rendered ‘other 
than,’ though here it is the neuter @AXo, ada, and not adda: 
L. 12. 51, doxetre Ste etpnyvnv tapeyevouny Sodvar ev TH YH; 
ovyl, Aéyw Yuiv, GdrrX H Stapyeptopov, no other than division: 
2 C..1. 13, ob yap GAXa ypadopev div, adr’ 7} & avaywocxere. 
So in 1 C. 3. 5, though some editors omit aAX 7. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 6. 8, dvdpes 5é ovdauy dudrarrovtes Has gavepoi eiov, 
GAN 4} Kata TavTnv THY odor: Vii. 7. 31, apyuptoy péev ovK exe, 
GAN 4 puxpov Tt, Kal TovTO cot Sidwyut tadravTov: Hat. ix. 209, 
ovdels ANN 7H éxelyyn, no other except she. 

a\Xd is often joined with other particles, and in this combina- 
tion has a special idiomatic value: aAX’ duws, but still: arArv 
ovv, but at any rate: adda pny, GAG pévrot, but surely: adda 
tor, but yet: ddra 67, but now: dAdAad yap, but in point of fact: 
GAN’ ov pny, AXA’ od pévrot, followed by ye, but at any rate not. 

addws, otherwise than rightly, fruitlessly: 1 T. 5. 25, ra 
G@drAws Exyovtra KpvPijvat ov duvatar, the works which are not 
openly manifest, cannot remain concealed: Thucyd. i. 109, ra 
Xphuata GAws avadovro, otherwise than for any good, i.e. in 
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vain: dAAws Te xai, both otherwise and so, i.e. especially above 
all. 

dua, ‘at the same time,’ strengthens the participle in temporal 
sentences, and often indicates emphatically an additional cir- 
cumstance: A. 24. 26, dua 5é xai édrivwv: 27. 40, dua avévtes 
Tas Ceuxtnpias tov mndariov: R. 3. 12, mavres éFexduwav, apa 
nxpemlncav: Philem. 22: 1 Th. 4. 17, dua avy avrois aprrayn- 
oopmeba ev vedérars. Also without cvy: M. 13. 29, wyrore ova- 
Néyovtes Ta Clava expilwonte Gua avtois Tov ctrov. Here dua 
serves to unite very different actions: J/. viii. 64, du’ oiuwyn Te 
kal evywdry: Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 47, ris ayyedias dua fpnbeions 
éBonfouv, as soon as the tidings came they rushed to give help. 
All instances of the adverb have the notion of time, though it 
sometimes involves that of place or quality. 

dpa, ‘still farther,’ ‘beyond that,’ an illative particle marking 
a transition, or drawing a conclusion, ‘therefore ;’ sometimes as 
in Homer it merely fixes attention on a word: Ji. i. 96, rotvex’ 
dp adye’ Edwxev, ‘just on this account :’ 56, 67¢ pa OvjoKovtas 
dparo, ‘namely, because :’ 93, ov7’ dp’ 6 ¥' evywArs éripéuderat, 
‘neither to. say the truth :’ M. 18.1, tis dpa peitov éotiv év 7 
Bacthela tov ovpavav; Here tis conveys the interrogation, dpa 
refers to a previous discourse on the subject: Mk. 9. 34: H. 4. 
9, dpa atrodel(retas caBBaticpuos TH Aa@ tod Ocod. Marking 
oblique inference: A. 11. 18, dpa ye xat rots EOverw 6 Beds Thy 
petavorav edwxev ets Cw7v—. Denoting slight surprise, sudden 
and unexpected inferente: A. 21. 38, ov« dpa av el 6 Aiyvrrtos, 
thou art not then as I supposed. In Epic usage dpa marks 
immediate transition and actual connexion; in Attic usage it 
has a regular illative force in direct conclusions and by way of 
oblique inference. 

Logical conclusion in the apodosis of hypothetical proposi- 
tions: M. 12. 28, et dé éym ey mvevpatt Oeod éxBadrw Ta Sa- 
povia, apa éfOacev éd’ tpas 7 Bactrela tod Beod: 1 C. 15. 14, 
et bé Xpioros ove eynryeptat, Kevoy apa TO enpvypa huov: H. 12. 
8, eb S€ ywpis dare mrawelas, dpa vob éoré: G. 5. 11, dpa Karnp- 
yntat To oxdvdadov Tov oraupod, if it be so then. “dpa habet 
significationem levioris cujusdam ratiocinationis que indicat 
rebus ita comparatis aliquid ita aut esse aut fieri.”’ Klotz. 

The weaker ratiocinative force of dpa is sometimes supported 
by the collective power of otv: G. 6. 10, dpa oy... . épyalwpucba 
to aya0oy impos mavras, accordingly then. , 
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et with dpa marks a result about which some uncertainty is 
felt = ‘si forte:’ A. 7.1, elie 58 6 apyvepevs: Ei dpa taidta obtws 
éyes ; Mk. 11. 13, 7APev ef dpa evpnoe ti dv abty: A. 17. 27, 
Cnretv rov Qeov, et dpa ye nradynoevay avtov: A. 8. 22, SenOnre 
Tov Qeod, ci dpa adeOnceral cot 7H érrivota Ths Kapdias cov. 

dpa is also used as an interrogative, and is written dpa. 
When d4pa stands first in the sentence the stress is laid on the 
verb, when it stands second the stress is laid on the interroga- 
tive: dpa tis pvceras ; will any one save? tly dpa pioerat; who 
is there to save? L. 18. 8, Any 6 vids tod avOpwrrov é\Oav dpa 
evpyoe. THY ict él THS yns; can we infer —P A. 8. 30, "Apa 
ye ywooKes & avaywocKes ; may we infer that thou under- 
standest P expecting the answer in the negative: G. 2. 17, ef &é 
Cyrobvres StxatwOjvar ev Xpior@, evpeOjuev Kai adroit dpapto- 
Nol, dpa Xpioros apaprias Sidxovos ; M2 yévorro. 

In some of these instances &pa occurs in combination with ye, 
which is one of the particles employed to invigorate discourse, 
to give strength and prominence to single ideas. Other par- 
ticles of the same class are zrep, 57. ‘ye repeatedly occurs pre- 
ceding apa, and thus forms the compound yap. 

The force of ye is to strengthen the idea of the word to which 
it is attached. It is found in combination with other particles, 
and is frequently joined to personal pronouns. Generally it is 
used in rejoinders and answers, either to confirm or restrict, and 
in exhortations to render them more impressive. In English 
rye can only be rendered by laying an emphasis on the word to 
which it is attached, but frequently it may be translated by 
certainly, at least, now, yes, quite, very, surely. LL. 11. 8, Xéym 
Uuiv, eb Kal ov dwoet avT@ avacras dua 7O elvat avtov plrov, dia 
ye avaideav avtrod éyepOeis Swoer auto Sowv ypnte. Here ye 
heightens the contrast between the two grounds, friendship and 
emergency ; between the two acts, rising up and raised from 
sleep: R. 8. 32, 6s ye tod tdlov viod ov épeicaro, he surely 
seeing that he spared not—‘ quippe qui:’ 1 C. 4. 8, cai dpedov ye 
eBacirevoate, iva kai jpets tyuiv cvpBactrevowpmev, ye marks 
strong satire, and I quite wish ye were kings, that we too may 
be kings jointly with you. 

So also it is used with adverbs and conjunctions: pevody ye, 
pnts ye. Thus in L. 24. 21 it increases the tone of despondency : 
GNA ye GUY Tao TOvTOLS, TPiTNY TavTNY Nuépay aryet onpEpOY, 
ad’ ov Taira éyévero, 
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Tap is regularly used in causal sentences, expressing the 
force of rye, verily, combined with dpa, therefore, further, nearly 
the same in signification as yoty (ye ovv): ydp signifies ‘the 
fact is,’ ‘in fact,’ ‘as the case stands,’ having a more extensive 
meaning than the English for, since it expresses the cause, 
reason, motive, principle, occasion, inducement, of what has 
been previously affirmed or implied. 

Explanatory of a preceding statement, ‘namely,’ ‘to wit:’ 
M. 1. 18, pynorevOeions yap tis untpos avrod, the yap refers to 
the preceding ovtws, which implies that there was something 
extraordinary in the manner of Christ’s birth: R. 2. 12, dco 
yap avouws Tuaptov x.7.r., in point of fact: Rev. 21. 25, xat ot 
TVAMVES AUTHS ov pu) KAELTOHGW Hyépas: VUE yap ovK EoTas Exel. 
The yap explains the reason why night is not mentioned in the 
preceding clause. 

Introductory of a reason for a statement or an inquiry: Mk. 
5. 42, Ww yap érav dadexa: M. 15. 4, 6 yap OQeos éevereidaro 
Aéyov: 24.7: 1C. 15. 3, rapédwxa yap tpiv év mpwros 6 Kat 
mapédafov: J. 4. 44: G. 6.15: Ja. 4. 14, roa yap % Con bar ; 
atpis yap éotw, x.T.r., & Vapour in fact it is. 

To introduce the discussion of a proposition: 2 C. 12. 1, xav- 
yacbat 5H od cuuéper por edevcouat yap eis OTTTaGlas Kal a7ro- 
Kartrpers Kupiov: L. 12. 57, 58, ré dé nat ad’ éavta@y ov xpivere 
To Sixavoy ; ws yap birdyeis peta Tov avTWlxou cov ém’ dpxovTa, 
K.TN. 

To recall attention to a thought already expressed: 1 Th. 2. 
20, wueis yap eore 7 Sofa Hua@y Kat 7 yapd, yes—ye are the 
glory we desire, ye the joy: R. 5. 7, worus yap urrep Sixalov tes 
atroGaveirat: wirép yap Tob ayabod Taya Tis Kal TOAMG aTroPavety, 
The ydp after pods refers to irép aceBav arréBave (6). The 
second ydp corrects the preceding thought in reference to 
poris: R. 15. 27, eddoxncay yap, kal ofpetdérat avrey etow, yes 
they thought good, at the same time their debtors they are: 1 
C. 9. 10, 4 Se Huds mdavrws réyer; Su’ Huds yap éypddn, or for 
our sakes in every sense does the law say it? for our sakes, in 
fact, it was written. Such is its force in answers; the dpa 
serves to sum up the premisses in which the assertion 1s made; 
the ye strengthens the assertion: J. 9. 30, év yap rovT@ Oavpac- 
Tov €oTt, «.T..: A. 16. 37, cab viv AdOpa Hyas éxBadXovew ; ov 
yap, no indeed, as the case stands. 
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Introducing a parenthetical clause: 1 C. 9. 19, éXevPepos yap 
dy é« wavrev maow éyavtov édovd\woa, iva tovs mdelovas 
Keponow. 

With an interrogative yap introduces a remonstrance: A. 19. 
35, "Avdpes "Edéotot, tis yap éoti avOpwios ; Ephesians (why 
this disturbance) for what man—? M. 27. 23, ri yap Kaxov 
érroinoev ; (why this demand) for what evil did he? 9. 5, rt yap 
éotiy evxoTr@tepov; (why think ye evil) for in what respect is it 
easier P R. 3. 3, ti yap; ef nriotnody tives; what conclusion 
then do we draw, in case some disbelieved? J. 7. 41, uy) yap éx 
THs Tadiialas 6 Xpiotos Epyerat; what! can we suppose the 
Christ comes out of the Galilee-country ? . 

57 is probably shortened from 76n, and as the weaker form is 
put after one or more words in a sentence, it usually serves to 
strengthen or limit the word to which it is attached. 67 
denotes the definiteness and certainty of an expression. We 
find it with adverbs of place and time, to restrict their indefinite 
sense to some certain point, like the English just, even, now, 
only; with interrogative particles and hortatives for stronger 
emphasis, but, then, well, nay; for a sign of authenticity, of a 
truth, really, assuredly. Compare ye, ep: metpdcopas bn Kal 
€yo got ovTws eimreiy, well—I also will attempt to speak to thee 
thus: Set 6% mpadrepov aws azroxplvecOat, one must indeed 
answer somewhat more mildly: todro apa t@ édevbépw mpérres 
Kat T@ Sixaip 6, this then befits the free man, and certainly 
the just: LXX Job 15, 17, & 69 éwpaxa avayyeX@ oor: M. 13. 
23, ds On Kaptropopet: Li. 2. 15, dueAOwpev 57 ews BnOrcéu: 2 C. 
12. 1, xavyacbar 87 ov cuudépes pot, to boast assuredly is not 
for my advantage. 

57 indicates an act to be executed without delay: 1 C. 6. 20, 
Sofdcate 89 Tov Qeov: A. 15. 36, érriotpépavres 87 émioxero- 
pea tors aderXpovs nuav: 13.2, apopicate 54 pov tov BapvaBav 
Kat Tov Yadrov eis TO Epyov 6 mpooKéxAnpat avrovs. 

Sjrov is equivalent to ‘opinor,’ I wot and you allow. 67 
with an assertion gives decision and confidence. ov univer- 
salizes this decision and confidence, implies the success of an 
universal appeal for the truth of what is said. (Alford.) dy7rov 
does not occur in LXX. H. 2. 16, od yap Snirov aryyédXwv ém- 
AapuBaverar. 70ev, ‘as they said,’ 1s used when the writer 
states the declarations of other persons, and wishes to remind 
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the reader that he does not vouch for their sincerity, but merely 
repeats what they themselves professed to be true. (Arnold, 
Thucyd. i. 92.) 

éav, et, in case—. (See on apa, and on Hypothetical Propo- 
sitions, Chapter VII.) Jf and e have in reality no connexion. 

ei is used after verbs expressing mental emotion: Mk. 15. 44, 
Oavpacev et Hn TEOvnxe: 1 J. 3. 13, wy Oavpdlere adeAdoi pou 
el puoel Das O KOopLOS, in case the world hates you. 

Thus we may explain the alleged use of et for ei@e: L. 12. 49, 
Kat ti Oérw; ef 75n avndOn, and what will I? in case it were 
already kindled I should have my desire. ¢é is used with the 
optative mood to express a wish, but with past tenses of the in- 
dicative to express an impossible wish. ei introduces a statement 
which is hardly credible: A. 26. 8, ri dmrucrov xpiverat trap 
tpuiv e¢ 6 Beds vexpods éyeiper; what! is it past belief in your 
judgment, in case we assert God raises the dead ? 

As an interrogative particle in a question implying some 
doubt or uncertainty, an, ne: L. 22. 49, Kupie, e¢ wratdEopev éy 
payaipa ; in case we shall strike with the sword will it please 
you? 13. 23, Kupue, ef orbyot ot owlopevor, tell us whether the 
saved are few: A. 26. 23, Aéywu . . . ef maOntros 6 Xpiotos, € 
TpO@Tos, K.T.r., discussing whether the Christ is to suffer, 
whether first after rising from the dead he is to announce light 
to the people and to the Gentiles. 

Also where a negative reply is anticipated, num: Mk. 15. 44, 
ETNPwWTNTAaY avTov El Tadat arréGave. 

In some cases, as in A. 26. 8. 23, e¢ may be considered as 
equivalent to drt, especially in H. 7. 15, where dre is in the 
preceding verse: xai teptocorepov ett Katddnrov éort, eb Kata 
Thy opotornta Mer yiocdéx aviotacat tepets Erepos, and with 
more abundant evidence still it is manifest, that according to 
the similitude of Melchizedek there arises a priest of a different 
line. Mr. Wratislaw refers to Plato as using e¢ for dtc after 
ayavaxT@, virotiBecOat, atrodedeiy Gat, Sjrov: also after ayaray, 
aicyvveoOat, and in Hat. i. 24, after ered ety ndovyv. 

In oaths and solemn assertions there is an ellipsis of a clause, 
‘non vivam, giving to e¢ the force of a negative: I stake my 
existence upon the truth of what I say. The full form is found 
in LXX, Ezek. 14. 16, €@ éya, et viol 4) Ouyatépes cwOnoovtar: 
Mk. 8. 12, any Aéyw vuiv (ov muoros eis) et SoOncETaL TH yeved 
TavtTy onpetov (in case): H. 3. 11, as apoca év TH apyh pou (ovK 
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éorw ar Oeva éy éuol), et eloedetcovras eis THY KaTaTravoiy 
jlo. 

ef with ris loses its hypothetical force, like ‘si quis,’ in case 
any, whosoever, whatever: L. 14. 26, ef tus OéXer: Mk. 4. 23, 
el tis Eyes wTa axove: Ph. 4. 8, ef rig apern: 1 C. 3. 14, ef 
Tivos TO Epyov pevet: R. 13. 9, ef rus érépa évrodyn, whatever dif- 
ferent precept there is. 

ef with 47) introduces an incredible or untenable hypothesis : 
2 C. 3. 1, ef uy ypntouev ws Twes cveTaTiKoY eriaTtorMY : 13. 5, 
ef pnts adoxipol éore. 

Hence we may explain the alleged use of ef 7 for avd: L. 
4. 26, wpos ovdeniay adtay érréuhOn ’HXias, et i) eis Japerrra Ths 
ZwWavos pos yuvaika ynpav: where by e¢ wy our Lord rejects 
the hypothesis, that they would bring forward this case as an 
exception to his remark: G. 1.7, 6 ox éoTw GAXo* Et py TEs 
elo of Tapdooovtes K.T.r., you cannot apply the name of Gospel 
to the teaching of such men: G. 2. 16, od Sixaodra: avOpwrros 
€E gpywv vouov, édy pt) dia mictews "Inood Xptotod. Here we 
may translate day yu literally and simply, ‘in case he is not 
justified.’ 2 Th. 2. 3, dre day pry EXOn 4 atroctacia’ mporor, 
seeing that (the day will not arrive at all) in case there come 
not the falling away first. 

elra is connected with ei, as relative to antecedent, marking 
succession of time, then, next, Lat. deinde ; succession of thought, 
accordingly, Lat. ita, itague. Closely connected is érecra, the 
relative of émet, marking the sequence of one thing from 
another, thereupon, immediately afterwards: L. 16. 7, émeta 
érép elire. 

elra strengthens a concessive sentence, and introduces a 
further consideration: H. 12. 9, etra tovs pwév Tis capKos Hud 
elyomey TratdeuTas. 

émrel, émreto7) are causal particles, since, since if 80, otherwise, 
since tf otherwise: M. 21. 46, évretd) &s mpodyrny avtoy elyov: 
18. 32, wacav thy operdry Eexeivny adyKd cot, eel Tapexddreods 
pe: H. 4. 6, ézrel ovv amrodelrreras . . . at the beginning of the 
protasis; the apodosis to which commences (9) with dpa: H. 
9. 17, dvaOnnn yap émi vexpois BeBaia, érei pn tote ioyver Gre 
Gj 6 daéwevos, an arrangement by will is valid when men are 
dead, otherwise we can never conceive of its having force when 
he who disposed of the property continues alive: H. 10. 2, ézret 
ovx ay émavoavto mpocdepopevat ; since if otherwise (if these 
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sacrifices could have rendered complete the drawers-nigh), 
would they not have ceased in being offered P : 

R. 38. 6, 4%) yévouro: érret mas Kpwet 6 Qeds tov xoopov; far 
be the thought; for if so, if there be any force in such an 
objection, how shall God judge the world? Dr. Vaughan well 
remarks: ‘“ Thus intellectual difficulties in religion are best met 
by moral axioms. It may sound plausible to say, ‘If man’s 
sin contributes ultimately to God’s justification, God cannot 
justly punish it.’ But conscience, ever a safer guide than the 
intellect, echoes the language of revelation, which declares 
the coming judgment; and that judgment presupposes that 
sin can be, and will be, justly punished. Let this suffice 
us. So also in R. 9.18. The method of Scripture is to state 
each of two apparently conflicting principles (e. g., God’s 
grace, and man’s responsibility) singly and separately, and 
leave conscience, rather than intellect, to reconcile and adjust 
them.” 

7, @ disjunctive particle, ‘ either—or,’ like ‘vel,’ and a com- 
parative, like ‘quam.’ 

In the disjunctive sense, 7 is sometimes united with ros: R. 
6. 16, dodA0/ dore @ trraxovete, rot dwaptias eis Oavatov, 4 
viraxons eis Stxacocvvny ; 

The positive adjective with 7) (quam) is equivalent to the 
comparative: M. 18. 8, xadcv cos éotiv eioedOeiv eis thy Cwnv 
Xwdov 4 Kodrov, 7 Svo yelpas éyovra BANnOjvar eis TO Tip Td 
aimviov. 

7 is used after dAXos, Erepos, ‘ alius—ac:’ A. 17. 21, "AOnvaior 
eis ovdev Etepoy evKaipour, 7 Aéyety TL Kal dove KaLVOTEpoY. 

, truly, verily, is used to strengthen or confirm an assertion 
in close combination with other vocables. 

7 nv, the usual intensive form of oaths: H. 6. 14, 7 pay 
evAoyav evrNoyjow oe: Aisch. Theb. Suvvow 7 phy rarakew 
aoru. | 

Hon, now, already, a temporal particle, marks an action as 
completed in time past and present: M. 3. 10, 45 5é xat 4 a&lyn 
mpos thy pilav trav Sévdpav xetrar: Mk. 8. 2, 75n nyépas tpeis 
Mpoopévovol wor: J. 3. 18, 6 uy MicTrevwY Hon KEXpLTAt. 

Also of the immediate future, presently, soon: R. 1. 10, etzras 
70n Tore evodwOncozat, 70n in its primary sense has a local 
relation, what is near to this place: Hdt. iii. 5, dard ravrns 75n 
Aiyurros, directly after this is Egypt. Hence what is near 
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to the present time, calling attention to what is taking place on 
the spot, and at the moment: Aristoph. Ranw 527, ob ray’, 
GAN 7n wom. Both place and time are combined in Mk. 8. 2, 
Hon Huépas Tpets mpocpévovoi por: 2 T. 4. 6, éyoa yap on 
omévooat. 

iva and S7rws are final particles, indicating purpose, ‘to the 
end that,’ ‘in order that.’ They also mark the event or result 
of an action, that in which the action terminates, so that. In 
these cases the final sentence approximates to the illative. 
The eventual conclusion is so prominently contemplated, as to’ 
obscure the notion of finality. These senses are termed re- 
spectively the ¢elic and ecbatic. There is also a third sense, 
partially final, marking the purport of prayer, in which the 
telic and ecbatic are combined. The telic is the original sense, 
the other meanings arise from the context. 

The object or end designed: J. 5. 34, radta Aéyw iva dpels 
owOynre: Mk. 3. 14, erroince Swdexa iva dot pet avtou: M. 6. 16, 
apavifovet Ta TpocwTa avTav Srrws Pavwot Tots avOpwrrais 
ynorevovres: A. 20. 16, Expwwe yap 6 IIatdos trapardedcae Thy 
"Edecov Stas un yevntat ait@ ypovotpiBijcat év rH ’Acia: R. 
5. 20, vowos S€ mrapaondOev iva wrEovdon TO TapdTTapLa, NOW 
law comes in by the way for a special purpose—that the trans- 
gression may be more clearly displayed. 2 C. 4. 7, éyowev dé 
Tov Oncavpov TovTov €v GoTpaxivois oKxevecw, iva H brepBoArN Tis 
Suvdecos 77 To Ocod, ‘in order that,’ marking God’s provi- 
dential design. Cf. 1 C. 1.15; Philem. (13): 1 J. 1. 9, miords 
éott Kal Sixavos va adn nyiv tas dpaptias, He is faithful and 
‘just, in order to forgive us our sins. The divine attributes of 
faithfulness and righteousness are exercised in order to our 
pardon. God is able to treat sinners as righteous without any 
impeachment of His own righteousness. In fulfilling the pro- 
mises of forgiveness through Christ, He establishes His own 
faithfulness. G. 5. 17, radra dé adAnAOWs avTixertat va py & av 
GéAnre ravta trosnre: here the telic force of fva is to be re- 
tained, ‘tending to prevent you doing.’ There are two op- 
posing principles. The ultimate end of either principle is to 
prevent man executing what the other principle would lead 
him to. ‘“ To IIvedua impedit vos quo minus perficiatis Ta tis 
capes, contra 4 oap£ adversatur vobis ubi rad tod IIvevpartos 
peragere studetis.” Wainer. 

There are three instances in which tva occurs in a ¢elic sense 
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with verbs of the indicative mood: C. 4. 17, tva adrnv wdnpois : 
G. 4. 17, a avtrous G%probre: 1 C. 4. 6, va ph els vrrép évos 
gus.oicbe Kata Tod érépov. But these forms may be considered 
subjunctive, as all these verbs end in -dw. ‘The subjunctive 
and. optative were both formed by lengthening the vowel of the 
indicative. Where that lengthening had already taken place, 
the Greeks remained content with it, and employed the one 
inflexion for the double purpose. So riuadoGe stands both for 
the indicative and the subjunctive.” (Q. R..Jan. 1863.) This 
will explain 1 Th. 4. 13, where many read iva pt) Avreto Ge. In 
Tit. 2. 4, Scholz reads va cwdpovitwor. 

In G. 2. 4, the indicative future is probably the correct 
reading, xatacKotrijcat thv éXevOeplay nuay ... wa pas 
xatadovdwoovowy : the future conveys the idea of duration more 
distinctly than would have been done by the aorist. An ecbatic 
or eventual sense may here be given to iva, ‘in which case,’ 
‘under these circumstances,’ analogous to the use of fa by 
classical writers as an adverb marking place, circumstance: 
iva ys, ubi terrarum: Soph. Ajax 386, ody opas wv’ ef xaxod ; 
seest thou not in what a depth of woe thou art? So dzrov, 
which is properly an adverb of place, is also used as an illative 
particle. | 

It is not easy to state the exact difference between d7rws and 
iva in this usage. It may be that the relatival compound d7rws 
involves reference to manner, while va retains some tinge of its 
primary reference to locality. ‘The real practical differences — 
are that d7rws has often more of an eventual aspect, and is used 
with the future, and occasionally associated with avy—both 
which constructions are inadmissible with the final ta.” 
(Ellicott, 2 Th. 1. 12.) d7rws is not only a final conjunction, 
denoting end or purpose, but is also a simple conjunction, cor- 
relative to mas, denoting the way or manner. In Latin, ut is 
used tedAuxas and éxBatixds, both to express a design and 
result. The later Greek writers frequently violated the dis- 
tinction between iva and @ore from confusion of thought. Dr. 
Arnold well remarks (Thue. i. 72): ‘“‘opare d7rws is ‘ videte qua 
ratione,’ and in this sense the indicative future is more usual 
and more reasonable than the subjunctive aorist. The alleged 
differences between the future and aorist are so fine that com- 
mon language cannot be expected always to. distinguish be- 
tween them; nor can we say with confidence which of the two 
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the context most requires, even if we could be sure that the 
author was aware of the distinction and meant to observe it.” 

The following are generally referred to the ecbatic or even- 
tual sense, as marking the event, result, consequence: M. 1. 22, 
Touro 5é dAov yeyovey va TANPwOH TO pyOe x.7.rd.: Mk. 11. 28, | 
tis cot THY éEovciay TavTny Edwxev iva TaiTa Tons; J. 5. 20, 
pelCova tovtmwy deiEes ait@ epya, iva tyeis Oavpatnre: L. 16. 26, 
Kdopa peya éornpictas Sires ot Oérovres SiaBijvas évredOev mpos 
tuas ph Sdivwvras: A. 3. 19, weravoncate ovv Kal émiotpéate 
els TO eEaderhOjvat tuav Tas auaptias, Srrws Av ENOwor xatpot 
avavtews. In L. 16. 26, d@s may have the telic sense, ‘in 
order that.’ In A. 3. 19, d7rws in the eventual sense may be 
rendered, ‘with the effect that,’ ‘so that this being the case.’ 
But it will be better to connect petavorjcate with evs TO 
éEarerpOjvat x.7.r., and émructpéyate with Sims dv €XOwor, ‘in 
order that.’ Thus the force of av will be to mark that the 
further spiritual blessings implied in xapol dvawWvéews are con- 
tangent on the reality of the change denoted by peravoeiy and 
ertatpépew. M. 2. 15, Wa wrAnpwOH Td pnOev . . . e& Aiyirrtov 
éxddeoa tov viov pov. The passage in Hosea (11. 1) refers 
historically to the deliverance of Israel from the land of bond- 
age. But from the typical connexion between Christ and 
Israel, the record of the past was regarded as prophetically 
indicative of something under the Gospel. “The Scripture 
fulfilled was prophetical simply because the circumstance it 
recorded was typical.” (Fairbairn’s Typology, i. 140.) 

iva and dws combine the telic and ecbatic sense when they 
describe the subject and object of prayer: 2 Th. 1. 11, mpocev- 
xoueba travrote irept tpav va tas akwon Tis KAnTEwWs 6 Beds 
npov: HK. 1. 16, 7, pvelay ipa trovovpevos ert TaY TpocevYoV 
pou,*iva 6 Geos . . . Sqn duiv mrvedpa codias Kal dmroxadthpews : 
M. 9. 38, denOnre oty tod Kupiov Tod Oepicpod Sirws éxBarn 
épyatas eis Tov Oepicpoy adrov. iva marks the subject of the 
prayer blended with the purpose of making it in Mk. 5. 18; 
7.26; 8.22; 14.35; L. 8. 31; 1 C. 1. 10; 16. 32; 2 C. 9.5; 
Ph. 1. 9. So Gras, A. 25. 3, amapexddouv avtov .... dtras 
peraréunrat avrov. But in 2 Th. 1. 12, darws evdoEacOy 1é 
dvoua x.T.d., in. order that the name may be glorified. 

After verbs of telling, commanding, iva is used in the New 
‘Testament where one might expect 71, dare: M. 4. 3, etzré va 
of AiBoe obTot Aptoe yévwvTar: 8. 8, ovK cil ixavos va pou tre 
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Thy oréyny eicérOns: L. 1. 43, wobev por TobTO, va EXOn 7} unTNp 
tov Kupiou pos we: J. 2. 25, ov pela elyev, iva tis paptupyoy 
mept Tov avOpwrov. 

Sometimes the principal verb is omitted: E. 5. 33, 4 Sé yur 
wa doByrat tov avdpa, I command that, or, let the wife see 
that —. Sometimes iva is simply exegetical: J. 17. 3, airy 
O€ éotey 7 aiwvios fwn, iva ywooKwal ce. 

The notion of finality seems lost in the eventual sense in 
1 Th. 5. 4, ov« édoré dv cxoret, va 1 huépa tyads ws KrNETTNS 
xataraBn: J. 12. 23, éAnvAvOev dpa iva So€acOA 6 vids Tov 
avOparrov: 16. 2, GAN’ Epyeras @pa iva was 6 aroxrteivas tpyas 
d0En NaTpelav mpocdépew TO Oe@. 

Some, however, would retain the telic force of wa in the 
foregoing passages. Thus 1 Th. 5. 4, may be explained, ‘Ye 
are not in the element or region of darkness—darkness, not 
only of the mind and understanding (HE, 4. 18), but of the heart 
and will (1 J. 2, 9), in order that the day should surprise you 
as a thief.’ Thus the passage is not merely a statement of 
result, but of the purpose contemplated by God in His merciful 
dispensation, implied in ov« éoré év oxores. 


THE EXTERNAL CONNEXION OF PROPOSITIONS, 


Among the particles which are employed for the external 
‘connexion of propositions xai and te unite, while pév, dé oppose 
the parts one to another. 

In the union of the members of a proposition, either several 
subjects are assigned as belonging to certain predicates, or 
several predicates are enumerated as belonging to one subject. 

The distinction between the copulatives «ai and the enclitic 
re is not clearly marked. But it may be said that xai unites 
ideas which follow directly and necessarily from what precedes, 
while re annexes something which does not thus directly and 
necessarily follow. ‘ «ai conjungit, re adnectit. +e non copulat 
sed lenius affrmat quam tov, unde natum est.” (Herm.) 

Practically there is no great difference between them, «ai and 
re singly indicate mere addition ; te xa/ join the two statements 
or objects so closely together that they may almost be con- 
sidered as one. The first clause with re is often less emphatic 
than that which has xa’. Thus we have ta re ddANa xai—, 
GAXws Te Kat —, as well in matters not worth mentioning, as &e. 

The usages of xait combine the usages of ef, etiam in Latin. 

K 2 
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Adjunctive: Mk. 1. 4, Baritwy év rh epip Kal knpvocov: K. 
1. 21, d1repdvw mdons apyijs, x. éEovcias, x. Suvdpews x. Kupio- 
TNTOS, Kat TravTos OvopzaTos, ‘and indeed,’ ‘and in a word,’ where 
a general term is appended to foregoing details. 

Consecutive: M. 15. 6, nat nxvpwoate tiv évTorAny tod Oeod 
Sia tTHhv Trapddocw bpov, ‘and so,’ ‘and then:’ M. 23. 32: L. 6. 
37; 18.26: 2 Th. 2.3, cai aroxadudO4 6 dvOpwiros Ths duaptlas. 

Epexegetic, explanatory of a previous word or clause: L. 3. 
20, mpocéOnxe Kal TovTo él aot, Kal KatéKNeLce Tov Iwdvyny ev 
tH pvdraxh: 1 'T. 2. 4, ds mdvras avOpw@rous Dede cwOijvat Kar 
ets ériyvwctwv adnbelas érOciy: G. 2. 20, tod dyamrncavtos pe Kar 

mapaoovtos éavtov urép euov, and as a proof of love: 1 C. 8. 12, 
' atta 5& duaptavovtes eis Tovs adeXpovs, xal TUTrTovTes avTaY 
thv ouveldnow acbevotcav. In 1 T. 3.7, a pr eis dvesdsopor 
éunéon, xai traylda Tov SiaBoXov, cal is adjunctive rather than 
epexegetic, marking the temptations that will be sure to follow 
the loss of character, ‘quid spei restat ubi nullus est peccandi 
pudor ?” Calvin. 

Adversative, marking comparison or contrast, used in ex- 
pressions of similarity and identity, ac, atgue: Thuc. ii. 60, 6 
yvous kal ph capas Sidakus ev tow nai et uy éveOupnOn, he who 
knows, supposing he gives no clear information, is in the same 
position as if he never had the thought: M. 11. 19, idod 
Tedwvav hiros Kai auapTorAov Kai edixawOn 7 copia ard TeV 
Téxvov avuTns: R. 1. 13, wodXNaxus mpocBéuny édOeiy mpds tpas, 
Kat exwrvOnv aypt tod Sedpo. In 1 C. 12. 4—6 «ai, dé are used 
alternatively: 1 Th. 2. 18, 56 70cAnoapev €AOeiy pos tpas... 
kal éevéxoev nuds 6 Jatavas: 2 Th. 3. 14, 15, uy) cvvavaytyvuebe 
aut@ iva évtpary Kal pn ws éyOpov tryeioGe. 

Denoting emphasis: Eurip. Hippol. 1171, was wat Suorer’ 
ele; say, how did he die? Thucyd. ii. 87, jw 5é Tis dpa Kal 
BovAnO7, but if any one should. choose to behave so; where Dr. 
Arnold remarks: “The force of the «ai here, and in other 
similar passages, is given in English by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb.” 2 C. 3. 6, ds «al ixdvwcey jyas Svaxovous 
xaivns SiaOnxns, who did qualify us to be ministers of the 
new covenant: G. 6. 1, dav. xai mpodngpOn avOpwios ev tir 
maparrT@patt, if ever a man be surprised in any transgression. 

Adverbial of time: Mk. 15. 25, #v 5é pa tpitn Kal éotavpo- 
cay avtov: L. 7. 12, ws Se tyyioce TH TVA THs Toews, Kal iSod 
éEexouifero teOvnnws: A. 22. 22, Hxovov Sé adrod a&ypt TovToV. Tod 
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Aoyou Kal érjpav tiv dwviv aitav: 1 T. 4. 10, Kai xomiapev 
cai overdiloueOa, we both labour and are the objects of reproach, 
‘as well the one as the other;’ both parts are simultaneously 
presented in one predication; te—xat would mean, ‘where 
shame, there toil.’ 

«ai is inserted in Greek after mage which is considered as a 
substantival word: aroN\Aad wat dewd, many fearful events: Tit. 
1. 10, woAXol Kal ayuTrétaxto. patatodocyot, Many unruly vain- 
talkers: A. 25.7, 7oANd Kal Bapéa airiauata péportes, bringing 
many heavy charges. 

adda, 5é, Te, are often mere notices that the speaker had 
something else to say, some additional fact or thought to com- 
municate. On this principle 6é, re are sometimes used in the 
apodosis of a sentence, and are equivalent to eira. But with 
reference to these subtle uses Dr. Arnold has well remarked 
(Thuc. i. 138): “The errors of etymology committed by very 
eminent men in past times from a want of sufficient knowledge 
should make us suspect that we too may fall into the same 
snare, if while we are really making progress we overrate that 
progress as compared with what remains to be accomplished, 
and think that the very sanctuary of the mysteries of language 
is already on the point of being opened to us. I cannot think 
that we are yet in a condition to understand the process by 
which language was formed, if indeed it ever was formed and 
not rather given, and to explain the nature of its. very simplest 
elements. And I am quite certain that what has hitherto been 
attempted in this way, although as all such attempts do, it 
contains in it much that is valuable, and will aid our further 
researches, has yet failed of attaining its object.” Though this 
was written twenty-four years ago with reference to some long 
dissertations on the particle re in the New Cratylus, the above 
remarks supply a caution applicable to the labours of all 
modern philologists. 

Opposition between the different members of a proposition is 
marked by év, the first thing (the old neuter of pets, ula, pév), 
and 6é a short form of dvo, the second thing. 

pev is generally followed by 6€ when a mutual relation 
between two propositions is indicated: M. 3. 11, éyw pev Bar- 
Tilw «.7.r. 0 8€ omricw wou épyouevos. Frequently there is no 
corresponding 6¢, as in A. 1. 1, or the adversative sentence may 
be mentally supplied: A. 19.4; 26.4: R. 1.8. Instead of d¢ 
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an equivalent particle is sometimes used after wey. Thus xaé, 
L. 8.5: re, A. 18.4: Grresta, Ja. 3. 17. 

_ When vey stands by itself without any corresponding 6é, the 
latter or some equivalent is virtually implied, and péy looks 
forward to the completion of the sentence, just as ovy looks back 
to what has been already said. 

dé is adversative: 1 C. 11. 17: R. 6. 17, 18. In some cases it 
is simply transitional, marking the introduction of a fresh 
subject, 1 C. 8. 1: in other cases it is resumptive, 2 C. 6. 1: 
and in negative sentences has the conjunctive force which 
attaches to xai in affirmative sentences. 

If the first clause is intended to prepare the reader for the 
opposition in the second, pév is inserted, but péy is omitted 
where the first clause is not necessarily connected with a sub- 
sequent: E. 5. 8, #re yap mote axotos, viv 5é das ev Kupip: BR. 
6. 17, yapis 6 TH Oe@, Ste Fre SodrAoe THs auaprias: birnKovoate 
dé éx xapdias x.T.X., whereas ye were once servants of sin, yet 
now ye obey from the heart: where wmnxovoate (aorist) 
denotes a single act which transpired once for all at the time 
of conversion. 

The formula xal—éé is like the Latin ‘et—vero,’ ‘et— autem :’ 
1 T. 3. 10, nai otros Sé SoxwakécOwoav . . .: 2T. 3. 12, 
Kat wravtes dé of OéXovtes, «.T.r.: A. 3. 24, nal mdvres 5é ot 
mpopyrat: R. 11. 23, «axeivos 5é. While each particle retains 
its proper force, both together often have ‘notionis quandam 
consociationem.’ Thus while «ai connects or enhances, and dé 
contrasts, the union of the two frequently causes de to revert 
from its more marked to its primary and less marked oppositive 
force, ‘in the second place,’ so that the whole formula has more 
of an adjunctive character, and only retains enough of a re- 
trospective opposition to define more sharply, expand, or 
strengthen, the tenor of the preceding words. ‘xai conjungit, 
dé intendit.’ The true rationale of the construction is best seen 
when ev is found in the preceding clause, as in A. 3. 22, fol- 
lowed by xal advtes 5é (24). The formula may be translated 
and—also, and—too. The form repeatedly occurs, especially in 
Sf. Luke and St. John. In L. 10. 8 the true reading is xal eis 
qv & dy rrodkw: J. 6.51, Kal o dpros 6é. (Ellicott on 1 T. 3. 10.) 
1 T. 6. 8, &yovres Se Suatpopas nai oxetracpata TovTos apKecOn- 
copzeba. In the preceding verse the Apostle said, ‘we brought 
nothing into the world, &c.,’ the d¢€ points to a suppressed 
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thought which is suggested by ovdé e£eveyxeiv re Suvdyueda, viz., 
it is true that we must have something while we are in this 
world, but if we have, éyovres Sé x.7.r. Thus the adversative 
force of the particle is preserved, ‘aliquid in mente habet ad 
quod respiciens oppositionem infert.’ (Klotz.) Tit. 1. 1, dodAo¢ 
Qeod aroatonos Sé ‘Inood Xpicrod, and further an apostle, more 
exact definition, 5é distinguishes and specifies the subject by 
the action of another relation in which it stood to another 
genitive: 2 Tim. 2. 5, day S¢ xa aOAq tes, 5é introduces a new 
image in the second place, «ai consecutive pointing to the 
previous image of the soldier. 

el7rep, ‘in case that,’ ‘if indeed,’ ‘if at all,’ assuming the pro- 
position as true, whether justly or not. rep like ye is an enclitic 
intimately allied to ye in signification, denoting comprehension 
or inclusion. ep frequently is combined with relative pronouns, 
with temporal, causal, and conditional particles, to confirm their 
signification. Like ye it imparts emphasis, and may be rendered 
by very, even; with a participle it may be rendered although : 
Neyer Grrep Neyer Sixata travra, he says all whatever he does say 
justly: pyre ov rovd ayabos wep é@v atroaipeo Kovpny, neither 
do thou, however brave thou art, take away the damsel from 
this one: evOvs mopeveras mpos tov Kipov fiep elyev, imme- 
diately he proceeds to Cyrus just as he was: R. 8. 9, elzrep 
mvevpa Oeod oixe év vyiv: 1 C. 8. 5, Kab yap elmep cict Neyo- 
pevot Oeot: 15. 15, elrep apa vexpoi ovK« éyeipovrac: 1 P. 2. 3, 
elzrep eyevoacOe ott ypnotos 6 Kuptos. ele, ‘si quidem,’ must 
not be confounded with elzrep, ‘siomnino.’ ‘‘eizrep usurpatur de re 
que: esse sumitur” (Hermann): 2 Th. 1. 6, earep Sixacov, regards 
as an assumption what is really felt to be a certain and recog- 
nized verity. saimep, concessive, is often followed by a participle, 
although: H. 7. 5, rous adedhovs adrav xaimep éEedndrvOoras éx 
Tis oopvos “ABpaaw: 5. 8: 12. 17, wetavoias yap TvTov ovy 
edpe xaltrep pera Saxpvov éextyrncas abryv: 2 P. 1. 12, xaizep 
eidotas. See Ph. 3. 4. xa€azrep, ‘even as,’ ‘just as,’ where xafa 
marks the comparison, 7rep the extent of the application: 1 Th. 
2. 11, xaOarrep oldate: H. 4. 2; 5. 4. 

val, ‘yes,’ is used in affirmations or affirmative answers: M. 9. 
28, miorevere OTL Suvapas TovTO ToLHoaL; NEyouow alte Nai, 
Kupte: L. 7. 26, vat, Neyo vyiy Kat trepiocorepov mrpopytov: Rev. 
22. 20, vai, Epyouas Tay (val, épyou, Kupte). 

With the article 70, vai, the word ‘yea:’ 2.0. 1.17, va 4 wap’ 
€“ot TO vai, vai’ Kab 70 Ov, Ov. 
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viv, viv 5n, vuvi, ‘now,’ a particle of time; the enclitic form vup 
is a particle of inference. 

Spoken of the actual present: J. 12. 27, viv 4 sruyn pov Terd- 
paxtat. Of time just past: A. 7. 52, (rod Ssxalov) od viv vpeis 
i anlen kai hoveis yeyévnoOe. Of time future, ‘just at hand,’ 

‘even now,’ ‘presently:’ J. 12. 31, viv 6 dpywy tov xoopov 
tovrou éxBAnOnoerat Ew. . 

As a particle of transition marking a conclusion or inference, 
like viv enclitic in earlier Greek, ‘now then:’ A. 12. 11, viv 
oida adnOas: 22. 16, cat viv ti péArets ; 

Enforcing an exhortation: Ja. 5. 1, dye viv. ot wAovotos: A. 7, 
34, xal viv Sevpo arrocteAm ce cis Alyurrrov. 

Gpars, ‘ at the same time,’ ‘neverthelegs,’ stren gthens a con- 
cessive sentence: G. 3. 15, Gps avOpwrrov Kexupwpévny Siabjnny 
oudels aOerez. 

OOS, ‘equally,’ ‘in like manner,’ is a synonym of Spoieas : 1 
C. 14. 7, Opérs Ta apuvya poviy dSovra: J. 12. 42, ouds pév roe 
kal ék Tov apyovTwy Todo eriotevaay cis avTor. 

d7rov is properly an adverb of place, answering to éxe? as its 
antecedent, but is used as an illative particle referring to an 
existing fact: 1 OC. 3. 3, drov yap év ipiv Siros Kai Epis Kat 
Styortacias, ovy!t capxuxol éore; 2 P. 2. 11, Srrov a@yyedo... 
ov dépover nat avt@v mapa Kupiov Brdodnuov xplow. Cf. 
Thucyd. vil. 96, dvrov tocaurn 4 Evpdopa i es TOS OUK 
ELKOTWS HOvpovy ; : 

Girws is an adverb of manner answering to mas; used as a 
particle of comparison with oirws, ode, as its antecedent, how, 
in what way: with superlatives drrws taytora, ‘quam celerrime,’ 
‘as quickly as possible ;’ as the correlative of 7ws in oblique in- 
terrogations: L. 24. 20, d3rws te tmapédwxay avrov ot apxtepeis, 
where é7rws continues the answer to rota (19): Asch. Prom., 
ovx 010 Grrws Uuiv amiaTioai me ypn.  - 

For the use of é7rws as a final particle see iva, p. 128. 

The most common particles of time are Ste, Grav, drroTe, 
OTrOTaV, OTNVLKa. 

d7ve is regularly used with the indicative as relating to an 
actual event, usually of time past, but sometimes of the future, 
used once with subjunctive aorist: L. 13. 35, éws dv H&n, Ste 
elarnre. 

drav has the accessary idea of uncertainty, probability, when- 
soever, so often as; used regularly with the subjunctive; once 
with the imperfect in narrating events which occurred re- 
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peatedly: Mk. 3. 11, xal mvedpata ta axdOapta Stay avrov 
eDewper. 

éru, ‘that,’ is used in obj ective sentences as an equivalent for 
the accusative with the infinitive, and as a particle of explana- 
tion, ‘ because,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘ seeing that.’ 

‘Formula loquentis’ after deyew : Mk. 8. 16, Sceroryltovro I pos 
GdAHAous AéyovTes” Ors GpTous ove Eyowev. Compare in English, 
‘I affirm him to be,’ and, ‘I affirm that he is.’ 

Alleging a reason or proof: M. 16. 17, paxapios el, Sluey 
Bap *Iwva, 6tt capE nai alwa ovn amexdduwé cor: L. 7. 47, 
ov yap, Néyw ool, AdéwvTat ai dpaptlar avdtis at trodXal, brs 
nyamnoe Tov. &rt here introduces the proof: ‘her sins, her 
many sins, have been, and are remitted; of this you have proof, 
seeing that she loves much :’ E. 5. 16, €Eayopafopevor tov Katpov 
ST. ai Huépat trovnpai eios, seeing that: R. 8. 29, dre obs mrpoéyva 
Kal Tpowpice cuspophous THs eixdvos Tov Tiod avrov, inasmuch 
as; this may be called the sub-causal, or secondary causal use 
of dru. 1T. 1. 12, 13, nat yap &yw TO évduvapdcavri pe Xp. 
"I. t. Kupl@ npov, ore mictov pe nynoato Oéuevos eis Staxovlav 
2+ + + GAN HrENnOnY Stet ayvody érroinca év amiotla. This, per- 
haps, should be rendered, “ And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who gives me strength to fulfil the ministry, seeing that He 
put me into it, esteeming me faithful . . . but I had mercy 
shown me, because I knew not what I did in my state of 
unbelief.” The participles, Oéuevos, ayvodv, present the princi- 
pal ideas to which the verbs in the indicative mood are merely 
accessary. 

In H. 8. 9, 10, the considerations which explain Siadhenv 
‘xawny are introduced by 67s: Srv ov« evéwewav év TH SiaOjicy 
pov, seeing that they failed to abide in my covenant: 6c aitn 
a) S:ahuen Tn , NOW, I aay, for this is the covenant, &c.: 2 Th. 
2. 13, Ort ethero vas o Oeos, expositive sentence stating the 
matter or grounds. . 

Referring to known facts as confirmatory of a preceding 
assertion: 1 Th. 1. 5, 6re To evayyéXtoy Huey ov éyevnOn eis 
buds év Oy povov K.T.r.: 2. 13, Nels EvYaploTODMLEY TH Oew 
adiarelrtws Sri wapadaBovres NOyov axons x.7.d.: objective 
sentence, defining the matter and grounds of the evyapuotia. 

67s is used with forms of solemn asseveration: R. 14. 11, &@ 
yw, eyes Kuptos, Ste ewol nares wav youu: 2 C. 1, 18, wiords 
5é 6 eds Gre 6 Adryos judy O wpds Uuas ovK eyéveTo val Kai ov: 
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11. 10: G. 1. 20, dre od yevdouas, I testify that I lie not: 
compare A. 10. 42, dsawaptupacOas Gre. 

ovy drt conveys a limitation of a previous statement: J. 6. 46, 
ovy OTe Tov TaTépa tis éwpaxev: 7. 22: 2 C. 1. 23, 24, Tov 
Gedv émixarodpar, Ste herdopevos bwov ovxérs HrAOov cis KopivOor 
ovY OTL Kuptevomev vuadv THs lotews, not thereby implying 
that: 3. 5, ody tt ixavoi éopev AoyicacOai Ti ad’ éEavTa@r, not 
as if deeming ourselves competent to form any conclusion of 
ourselves: 2 Th. 3. 9, ovy Ore ove Eyouev éEouciay. 

Between the merely objective and the strictly causal force 
of drt, it is not only very difficult to decide, but in several 
passages (e. g., R. 8. 21) exegetical considerations of some 
moment will be found to depend on the decision. (Ellicott on 
2 Th. 1. 3.) See 1 Tim. 4. 4,5, where dtu, the objective, is 
followed by yap, the subjective causal particle. Dean Alford 
remarks: “ érz introduces that which rests on a patent fact, as 
here on a Scripture quotation; yap introduces that which is in 
the writer’s mind, and forms part of his own reasoning.” 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


The two simple negative particles are, ov, 47. ov conveys a 
direct and absolute denial; «7 conveys a subjective and con- 
ditional denial. In a conditional proposition, un belongs to 
the protasis, od to the apodosis. jy negatives a supposition ; it 
prohibits or forbids. ov negatives an affirmation, affirming 
that it is not so. ov is used when an object is regarded in- 
dependently in itself; «7, when it is regarded as depending on 
some thought, wish, purpose. “ov negat rem ipsam; u7, cogi- 
tationem rei.” ov implies non-existence simply ; but 47 implies 
non-existence, when existence was probable or possible. ov is 
negative; pu is privative. We may render yy by ‘except,’ 
‘without,’ ‘ omitting,’ ‘abstaining from,’ ‘ avoiding ;’ in every 
instance including the idea, that what is said not to exist, might 
have existed. tovs 7) wioTevcavras dmwdecey means, those 
who, having the opportunity, refused to believe. A. 9. 9, yy 
Huépas Tpels uy BdETrwv, Kai ovK Epayey ovde Ervev. ov BrETroV 
would simply mean that he was blind. yx Arérev, without 
sight, one in whom the faculty of sight was suspended for a 
season. ‘ ovx éav simpliciter est prohibere ; 47) éav autem dicitur 


quum quem credas siturum non sinit.” 14J.5. 16, duaptavovta 
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adpaptiav wn mpos Odvarov, which he conceives to be not unto 
death: 17, absolutely, ru dyaptia ob pos Gavarov. 

When the negation is confined to a single word, the direct 
opposite is affirmed, as ov gnu, I deny: 7 ov diadvors, the 
non-dissolution: cvx fxiora, especially: ovy tmricyvodpar, I 
refuse. If the single word refers to something dependent on 
the thought or mental idea, then u7 is used: Thue. i. 22, 7d uy 
pv0ades avtav, ‘their want of fables,’ in the reader’s estima- 
tion. 

The spirit of many passages depends on our preserving this 
privative or reversive power of the negative: 1 C. 2. 14, 
uxixos 6¢ dvOpwiros ov Séyerat, rejects, disowns: M. 15. 26, 
ovx éoTt KaNoY AaPely x.T.X., it is unfair, unhandsome to take: 
22. 3, oun Oedov edOeiv, they refused to come: 18. 14, ov« gore 
Gédnua, it is contrary to the purpose: Rev. 12. 11, ov« sydmrnoay 
THY vuyny avtav aypt Oavdtov, they disregarded their life to 
the point of death: R. 18. 10, 9 ayamrn T@ TWAncioy KaKoY ovK 
épyaferas, love refuses to work ill to his neighbour: I C. 7. 9, 
et 5é ov éyxparevoyrat, but in case they have no self-control : 
11. 22, xatatoyuvere Tovs un Exovras, do ye put to the blush 
those who are without houses: 1 P. 2. 10; R. 9. 26; 10. 19, 
ovx EOvos, ov Aaos, a non-people. 

From this privative power of ov we may account for its 
occurrence after e, as in 1 C. 7.8. Here ov coalesces with the 
verb so as to form a single and opposite idea, or imparts a 
direct and absolute negation to the entire period: M. 26. 24, e 
oun éyevynOn, if he were unborn: 42, e¢ ov duvarau, if it is im- 
possible: J. 5. 47, ef od wiorevere, if ye disbelieve: 1 C. 9. 2, ef 
aAXoLs OvK eit aTrOaTONOS, if as regards others I am no apostle: 
15. 13, et d€ dvdoracis vexpov ov« éotsy, but if the resurrection 
of the dead is a nullity. 

The privative or reversive power of the negative prevails in 
Latin and English, ‘ nego (ne aio),’ means, ‘I say no.’ The Lord 
will not hold him guiltless =the Lord will hold him guilty. 
So ‘a thing of nought,’ lit. a non-thing (jo-whit, nought), not 
merely a thing valueless, but a non-thing, that has no existence 
at all, # nothing has any substantial existence out of God. (Dr. 
Pusey on Amos 6. 13.) 

#n is often used with the participle to introduce delicate 
modifications of meaning: 1 C. 9. 21, 4 dv dvopos Geo, being 
not in my opinion without law as regards God: 2 O. 5. 21, rov 
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pe) yvovra auaptiav, in God’s judgment: G. 4. 8, roils ux) dicer 
ovow Oeois, ‘si qui haudquaquam natura, sed ex hominum 
opinione tantum dii sunt.’ But if we read tots duce ovx odow 
Geois, then we have an unconditional denial of their being gods 
at all: 1 Th. 4. 5, ra Evy Ta py eidota Tov Ocov, being so 
regarded by the writer. Thus R. 2. 14, odros vouov py Exovres : 
2 Th. 1. 8:. A. 9. 26, wavres éboBodvto avrov jn) miotevovtes 
étt éoriv pabnrns, since they did not believe, though they 
might have learnt the reality of the matter: 1 T. 1. 7, OéXovres 
eivat vopodidaoKanot, pn voodvres K.7.d. ‘ though they understand 
not;’ the participle has a slight antithetical, or perhaps even 
concessive force. See other examples in Chapter VII. 

In a question, ov implies that an answer is expected in the 
affirmative: ovy 66’ jv 6 dpav tade, was it not he who did this? 
py forbids or negatives an assumption, anticipating a reply in 
the negative: dpa un dorw aoOevys ; he is not ill, I suppose— 
or, he is not ill, is he? M. 7. 9, wm AGov éeridmce: adT@ ; 22, ov 
T@ O@ ovopate Trpoepnrevoapey ; L. 6. 39, unre S0vatas rupros 
Tuprov ddnyely ; ovyl auporepos eis BoOvvoy trecobvrat ; 

The Greeks were fond of coupling the ov and yu, and of pre- 
fixing them to a single verb used interrogatively. ov°, with 
the second person of the future, conveyed a prohibition; with 
the other persons of the future, and with the subjunctive, it 
expressed a categorical negation. 

The difference between the indicative future and subjunctive 
aorist is, that the former implies duration and futurity, the 
latter denotes speedy occurrence. Of this rule there are some 
violations in the New Testament, as 1 Th. 4. 15; but in many 
passages where ov pu occurs, the readings vary; and in later 
Greek there was a tendency to use the subjunctive mood rather 
than the indicative future: M. 16. 22, od yu gorae cot TodrTo: 
L. 18. 7, 6 8€ @eds od pH woinces Thy éxducnow TeV éxrEKTOV 
avrod ; J. 18. 11, ro wotjptov & Sédmxé prot 6 Ilatnp, ov pt) ari 
avurTo; 

After verbs of denying, hindering, yx is inserted where, 
according to the English idiom, it seems unnecessary: G. 5. 7, 
tis tpas évéxorev TH adnOeia wn meiMecOar; The inseMion of 
pn is to be explained by the lax way in which the infinitive is 
used to denote result or effect. The negative particle must 
thus be considered closely bound up with the infinitive, and the 
result is stated as the non-recurrence of the action represented 
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by the infinitive: Aristoph. Pax 315, éwrodev jpiv yévntas 
thy Oeov pn 'Eedxvaat. 

en is followed by the indicative mood, after verbs of anxiety, 
fear, circumspection, when the contingency is regarded as 
already realized: “7 etiam indicativum adjunctum habet, ubi 
rem a nobis pro vera haberi indicare voluimus.” Hermann. 
L. 11. 35, oxomes ody wn TO has TO ev Goi oKOTOs eotilv: G. 4. 11, 
hoBotpar bas pn wws eixh Kexotriaxa eis buds, I am appre- 
hensive of you, lest somehow I have extended my labour to you 
in vain. | 

pn, with the future after verbs of fearing, gives prominence 
to the idea of futurity : H. 3. 12, Brérrere, adeAgol, unmore Eras 
éy Tut Dav Kapdia Tovnpa amuoTias. 

vn being generally used after verbs of apprehension, as 
dpovrivw, oxoTa, vromTTevw, aicyvvopzat, its proper adversative 
power became forgotten; and it was used in later Greek in 
combination with other words, without any adversative force. 
So pnrore became really equivalent to ei? crore, or implied only a 
latent apprehension concerning the contemplated result: 2 T. 
2. 25, €v mpaitnre madevovta Tovs avtidvaTiOeuévous pujrore 
San avtois 6 Qeds petdvoiay eis errvyvwow THIS adnOeias. 

Sometimes pore is used to express expectation or doubt: 
L. 3. 15, mpocdoxa@vtTos Tov Aaod . . . Kat Svaroytfopévou ev 
tais Kapdiais pntrote ein 6 Xptotos: 1 Tim. 2. 9, uy ev wréy- 
paow. The use of uy arises from BovAouas (8), which is the 
regular and natural particle after verbs of ‘will,’ expressing 
what is thought of in the mind. 

& ov det points to things which are definitely improper or 
forbidden; & yu det, to things which are so either in the mind 
of the writer, or which derive a seeming contingency only from 
the mode in which they are presented: Tit. 1. 11, dudacxovres 
& py Sez, the class is spoken of as only conceived to be in 
existence, though in reality that existence was not doubtful. 

In questions where py ov is used, u7 alone is interrogative, 
and ov coalesces with the verb: R. 10. 18, py ovK AKovcay ; 
peevovrye x.T.d., had they no means of hearing? nay, rather, so 
far from this, their sound, &c.: R. 10. 19, un ov« éyvw ‘Iopana ; 
was Israel not instructed? 1 C. 9. 4, un ovm éyouev eEovoiay 
gayety Kai mueiv; is it to be supposed we have no right to eat 
and drink? Sol C. 11. 22. | 
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The following passage illustrates the force of yu with the 
indicative when the occurrence of the result is anticipated; the 
change of mood expresses a second consequence, resulting 
from the fulfilment of the first: Eurip. Phan. 92, éricyes as 
ay mpovkepeurnow atlBov, untis wodTav év tplBy dhavrateras, 
Kapot pev EXOn hairos, os Sovrw, yoryos, col 8 &s avacan, ‘ wait, 
that I may previously examine the road, whether any of the 
citizens is in the path, lest an evil reproach come alike to me, 
as servant, and to thee, as mistress,’ where the indicative 
gavraterat indicates the probability, that there would be some 
one in the street, 

In the following, the indicative marks a consequence which 
the Apostle feared had already occurred, and the subjunctive, a 
second event resulting from the first: 1 Th. 3. 5, évreurpa ets ro 
qvavat THY Tiotw dwov, unos éreipacey Kuas 6 Tweipatwv, nar 
eis Kevov yévntat 6 KoTros Huey, where the aorist subjunctive 
is used of a transient state occurring in particular cases, the 
future would have represented something to occur at some 
indefinite future time. This change of mood is also found after 
Gras: Thucyd. vil. 17, vais re ot KopivOtor érAnpovy Srras 
yaupaxyias Te atroTeipdowot, Kal Tas 6dAKddas atTav Hocov oi 
"A@nvaiot kwAvovev atraipew. See Eurip. Hec. 1120—3. 

In the New Testament the indicative is used to mark the 
second or remote consequence, where in earlier Greek the sub- 
junctive or optative would have been employed: L. 14. 8, py 
KaTaxrOns els THY TpwroKdclayy pNTroTEe EvTILOTEPOS TOU 7 
KexAnyevos UT’ avrov, Kal éXOav 6 ce Kal avTov Kadécas Epel cor 
Aos rovrm témov. Here 4 xexdnpévos marks the immediate 
consequence, but épe? the remote, J. 15. 8, év rourm édbo~daOn 6 
qatnp pou: iva Kaptrov Tronvy pépyte, Kat yevnoeaOe éwot paOnrai. 
Here yevnoecGe is the result of dépnre, E. 6. 3, va ed oor 
yévntat, Kal Eon paxpoypormos émi rhs yns: LXX, Gen. 27. 12, 
pnrote Ynkadbnon me 6 TaTHp Kal Ecopat avT@ ws KaTadppovar. 

In Greek, two or more negatives have the effect of strengthen- 
ing the negation: Mk. 9, 8, ovére ovdéva eldov: 11, 14, pnnére 
éx cov eis TOY aia@va pndeis Kaptrov dayot. 

‘Nor never,’ in a negative sense, occurs in Shakspere: “I 
never was, nor never will be false,” So Milton, on Ezek, 40— 
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- 48: “the description is typical and shadowy, but in such manner 
as never yet came to pass, nor never must literally, unless we 
mean to annihilate the Gospel.” 

ovxétt 18 often used in its simple logical sense, without any 
temporal reference: R, 11. 6, et 5€ yapere ovxéts &E Epywy. So 
R. 7. 20; 14, 15, e¢ dé da Bpadpa 6 adergos cov Avtreiras, ovKéeTe 
Kata ayamny wepitrateis: G, 8. 18, ef yap ex vomou 7) KAnpovoyia 
ovxete €€ erayyedias, the latter supposition is excluded by the 
former: G. 2. 20. 

ovcovy introduces a consequence, which is expressed in the 
form of a question, anticipating an affirmative reply: J. 18. 37, 
ovcouyv Bactrevs ef ov ; 

In ovxody the meaning of ov« is dropped, “is it then?” In 
ovxouy the meaning of ovy is dropped, “is it not?” Soph. ‘“4/., 
ovKouv yédXas HdvoTos eis exOpovs yedav. ovKodv Stay Sy p?) 
obévw treravcopas ; 

oure, unre, may be considered as connecting negative particles 
employed in couplets, but ovdé, undé, strengthen the negation, so 
that clause rises above clause or word above word at each suc- 
cessive repetition of the particle: M. 6. 20, ézrov ovre ons otra 
Bpaots adavifer: M.11. 18, 7AGe yap "Iwavyns pyre écOiav unre 
mivov: 1 Tim. 1. 7, ux voobvres pjre & ASyovow pte Trept Tivwy 
d:aBcBawivrat, the objects to which the negation applies, and 
with respect to which the ignorance of the false teachers extends, 
are stated in two clauses. Their ignorance was thus complete ; 
it extended alike to the assertions they made and the subjects 
on which they made them (Ellicott). M. 5, 34, the negation 
nN opfocat ddws is divided into four heads by the adjunctive 
negatives znte: compare Ja. 5. 12. 

The ascending scale with ovdé, pnde, is very observable in M. 
6. 26, ob arelpovow, ovdé Oepifovow, ode TuVayovow els atro- 
Orhuas 10. 9, wm KTnoncbe ypvooy, nde dpyupoy, unde yarxov. 

When ovdé, undé are used singly they must be rendered, ‘not 
even,’ ‘ne—quidem:’ 2 Th. 3. 10, ef tus ov Oéreu epyaferOar 
pndé éoOérw, in case any one refuses to work, let him not even 
eat: Mk. 2..2, dare pnnérs yopeiy pndé TA mrpos Thy Ovpay: M, 
6. 29, ovdé ZorAopwv. 

In G, 3. 28 the alterable social distinctions are contrasted by 
ove, the unalterable natural one is expressed by xal. 

Sometimes yndé connects a new clause with the preceding 
‘nor yet:’ E. 4. 27, unde didore rorrov TQ SiaBorw. In negative 
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sentences 5é has practically much of the conjunctive force which - 
belongs to «ai in affirmative sentences. ‘dé sequentia adjungit 
prioribus, non apte connexa, sed potius fortuito concursa acce- 
dentia’’. (Klotz): 2 Th. 2. 2, eis ro pun Tayews carevOjvar bas 
ard TOU voos, dé OpoeicOat, that ye should not be soon shaken 
from your ordinary state of mind, nor yet be terrified. 


ILLATIVE PARTICLES. 


ovv. Its uses may be divided into two general heads, col- _ 
lective and reflexive, ‘ accordingly,’ ‘in accordance with what has 
been said ;’ a particle of retrospective reference, collecting into 
one sentence the preceding argument. ovv does not imply a 
logical inference like dpa, but merely recalls attention to what 
has been said in the way of confirmation and correction. ovv 
looks back to the line of reasoning, as év looks forward to the 
completion of the sentence, while 5é appends an explanatory 
statement. In composition with relatives and relative particles 
ovyv is equivalent to the Latin ‘—cunque;’ @Ados dati ovr, 
another, whoever he may be; d7rws ovy, in whatever way. 

Mere external connexion, transition, or continuation, there- 
upon, now, then: L. 6. 9, eizrev obv 6 "Inaods mpos avtovs: J. 19. 
29, oxedos ody Exerto d£€ous weotov—. Also with participles and 
temporal particles: J. 6. 14, ot otv dvOpwrrot idSovres. 

The internal connexion of two sentences, the relation of 
cause and effect: J. 9. 7, awnAOev ov nal évibato xal drOe 
Brérov: 9.19: A. 17. 29, yévos ody trdpyovres Tob Oeod ovK 
odeiiouey vopifeay, «.7.r.: R. 5.1, StcawOévtes odv ex tricrews 
eipnuny Exowev mpas Tov Oeov: 1 T. 3. 2, Set ody tov érlaxorrov 
averr(Antrrov elvat. | 

Illative, expressing an inference: L. 20. 44, AaBid ody xvpiov 
QUTOV Kane, Kal Tras Vids AUTO éoTLD 5 

Resumptive, where a sentence has been interrupted by a 
parenthesis or by intervening clauses: M. 7. 24, was ody dotis 
GKovet ou TOS AOYOUS TOUTOVS Kai TroLEL AUTOUS, OoWoOwW AUTOV 
avdpt dpoviuw: H. 4. 11, arrovSdompev ody cicedOeiv eis éxeivny 
THY KATATrAVGLV. | 

In interrogative sentences referring to a previous assertion : 
M. 13. 28, OéXets ody areNOovtes cuAdNEEWMEV avTa; 17. 10, TE 
OvY OL ypappatels AN€youow Gre’ Hdiav det édAOeiv wrparov ; 

ovv frequently introduces the summing up of the whole, par- 
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ticularly after a digression: 1 C. 10. 31; 15. 11: wév ody sums 
up what is to be said on the topic in hand, and prepares the way 
for a transition to another subject: A. 5. 41; 8.4; 9.31; 11. 
19; 15.3; 16. 5: Ph. 3. 8, GAAd pevodvye Kal ayodmat Travra 
Enulay elvat. Here the main point is conceded, but some 
emphatic addition or correction is appended to the concession. 

aAnv (derived from zAe—fill up) introduces an additional 
idea, something that is necessary to express more fully the 
sentiment of the speaker, and is thus different from a\)qa, the 
disjunctive conjunction, which apart from the idea of filling up 
may introduce another circumstance. 

anv may be rendered ‘nevertheless,’ ‘moreover,’ ‘ besides,’ 
‘except,’ and is used as an adverb, quasi-preposition, conjunc- 
tion, also as a substitute for dé in distributive sentences. mAnv 
is often united with et or some other particle to introduce an 
exception: Xen. Anab. iv. 1. 11, ot 5 émeiovro, wAny ev rhs Te 
Exreyren, . 

As a preposition: Mk. 12. 32, ov« gor GdXAoS TWANY avrod: 
A. 8.1, mavres re Steomrdpyncay wAHY TOY aTrocTONwD. 

As an adverb vrAnv is an adversative particle: 1 C0. 11. 11, 
TAnY ovTE avip xwpis yuvatKos ore yur) ywpis avdpds év Kupin: 
L. 19. 27, Any rods éyOpovs exelvous drydyere de. 

After a digression marking the return to a previous topic: 
K. 5. 33, wAny wal pets ot xa &va Exacros Thy éavrod yuvaixa 
otTws awyatatw @s éauTov, but in addition to what has been 
said, waiving all further considerations. 

aply is a temporal particle, ‘before,’ ‘until,’ a locative form 
of wpo. The full form is aply 7 or mply H Ste, before that when. 
But the adverbial relative is generally omitted, so that spi, 
which is properly an antecedent, is used as a relative. In the 
adverbial sentence after wrpiv we may use the indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, or infinitive. ‘‘ Post mpi perfecto status indi- 
catur, qui factum sequitur (apiv Sedemrvnxévat, before 1 have 
risen from supper) ; aoristo, perfectio rei (arply Setmrvicat, before 
I take my supper) ; presente, initium (ply deveiv, before I go 
to supper).”’ | 

mpiv is used with the indicative to express past actions both 
in positive and negative sentences: #ydunv 8 avip adcrav péyto- 
Tos TOV Exel ply por TYYn TOLdd érréoty (Soph. O. T. 775), and 
I was considered the most distinguished man of the citizens 
here until such a misfortune came on me: ov« Hy aGrdéEnu’ ovdey 
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— mpl eyo odiow Geka xpdces friwv axecpdatwv, there was 
no means of defence, none at all—until I showed to them the 
way of compounding soothing remedies (Aisch. Prom.). There 
is no instance of mpiy with the indicative in the New Testament. 

ITpiv is used with the subjunctive of an act, both probable 
and future, after a negative sentence: L. 2. 26, #v avt@ Keypn- 
patiopévoy pi idety Oavarov mpiv h isn tov Xpiorov Kuplov: 22. 
34, ov pa) hwvice: onpepov adréxTwp, mply 4} Tpls drapvicn ph) 
eidévas je. Here amply 7 may be rendered ‘until;’ thus Dr. 
Donaldson explains the ellipse in 2 Th 2. 3, drt éay un ErAOn 7 
atrootacla wrpatov (ov duvatar édOeiv 6 Kuptos). 

IIpiv is used with an optative in oratione obliqudé after an 
optative ; also after a negative sentence if the oratio directa 
has passed into the obliqua: Xen. Anab. vii. 7. 57, édéovTo p27 
ameNOciv arp av atrayayo: A. 25. 16, pos ods arrexplOny, Gre 
ovx got e005 ‘Pwpaios yapivecOai tia avOpwroyv eis aTra@ctav, 
mpi i 6 KaTHYyopovpEvOS KaTa Tpdcwroy Exot TOS KaTHYOPOUS, 
Tomov Te aTroNoyias NaBot wrepi Tov éyxAnpatos. Here the 
optative indicates what was passing in the mind of the speaker. 

IIpiv is used with the infinitive whenever the subsequent act 
is regarded as an object: J. 8. 58, mpiv “ABpadp yevéoOar eyo 
ei: M. 26. 34, mpiv adéxtopa gwvijcat tpis amapyncn pe: 
A. 2. 20, 6 Atos petactpadnoerat eis oKOTOS . . . Tpiy tH ErOeiv 
Thv jhépav Kupiov thy weyaAny Kai éripavi. 

tol, ‘assuredly,’ is often an enclitic affixed to other particles ; 
as 7Tot, ‘either,’ or, xalrovye, ‘and yet.’ In certain cases it is 
prefixed, as toivuy, ‘therefore :’ tofyap, tovyapobv, Tovydprot, 
and the like, signifying an inference: 7ro, R. 6. 16, see under 
7: J. 4. 2, xaitovye Inaovs avros ovx éBamrivev, adr’ of pabnral 
avrob: A. 14. 17, xairouye ov audprupov éavtov adijxev: 17. 27, 
Kaitovye ov pakpay amo évos éxdoTou Nuav UTdpxovTa. 

tovyapouv, ‘by certain consequence:’ 1 Th. 4. 8, rovyapoty o 
aberav ov« avOpwroy aberet: H. 12. 1, rovyapoby sets Tocodrov 
EYOVTES TrEpLKELLEVOY HULLY vepos LapTUPwY. 

toivuy, drawing an inference: L. 20. 25, daddore roivuy ta 
Kaicapos Kaicapi: 1 C. 9. 26, éym roivuy cttw TpEXw @S OUK 
adijAs : H. 18. 13, roivuy éEepyopucba apes auTov. 

@s in comparative sentences means ‘as;’ in objective, ‘that ;’ 
in final, ‘in order to ;’ in causal, ‘for on the ground that.’ In 
the comparative sense it is strengthened by zrep: wavrep, ‘ just 
as.’ In the old combination, doe is the regular attendant of 
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the illative clause, signifying ‘so as to;’ in which sense, how- 
ever, it is sometimes superseded by the simple a>: 2 C. 10. 9. 

In comparative sentences: 1 C. 3. 15, avrés 5€ cwOnoerat 
ovTws 5é as dia mupos: Mk. 1. 22, Av yap Siddoxwy abrovs as 
éEouciay éywy Kal ovy @s of ypaupateis: 1 Th. 2. 4, adda 
xabas Seboxsudopcba tro To) Qeod miotevOyvat To evaryyédov, 
ovTwWS AadoUMED. 

xaQes stands in correlation to ofrws, marking the measure or 
proportion existing between their approval by God to preach 
the Gospel, and their actual performance of the commission. 

With as, date, elvas is sometimes omitted: 2 C. 11. 15, 08 
Stdxovot avtov petacynparivovrat, ms Sudxovos Suxatocuvns. 

In objective sentences, equivalent to drs, ‘to wit that,’ ‘how 
that :’ A. 10. 28, ipets érlatacbe ws abéutrov éotwv. 

@s is used with dre in 2 C. 5. 18, 19, Sovros nuiv tHv Staxoviay 
Tis KaTadXayTs, @s St. Oeds Ay ev Xpiote xocpov KatadrAdooov 
EQUTO. 

In final sentences, ‘in order to:’ H. 7. 9, @s Gros eizrety, 
‘ut ita dicam:’ A. 20. 24, oddé yw Thy uy pou Tilay euauT@ 
@s TeXeLacat TOY Spopoy pou pera yapas. Some take this in the 
comparative sense: ‘I do not even regard my life precious in 
my own estimation, as I hold precious the rerevdcau.’ 

In causal sentences, @s assigns the reason: L.'16. 1, obros 
dueBAHOn avt@ ws Stackoprrilwy Ta Urdpyovra avrov: A. 23. 20, 
@s péANovrés TL axpiBéotepov TuvOaverOat trept avrod, ‘on the 
ground that they intend :’ 28. 19, nvayxdoOnv émixarécacbat 
Kalcapa, ov>~ ws Tov &Ovous rou éywy Tt Katryopjoat, not on the 
ground that I had to make any accusation against my nation. - 

@s is also used with participles, ‘considering that,’ ‘ being 
convinced that,’ and imparts to the verbal notion the impress of 
@ persuasion or purpose: 2 P. 1. 3, os wavra nuiy ris Suvdpews 
autov Ta wpos Cwnv Kai evoéBeray Sedwonuéevns: Xen. Cyr. iii. 
3. 4, @S elpnvns ovons: 1.9, ws TadnOH épodvros: R. 15. 15, as 
éTravapipvynckoy vas, as bringing to your recollection, and not 
teaching what you know not. 

@s characterizes the action and defines the aspect in which 
the whole was to be regarded: 1 Th. 2. 4, oy os avOparross 
apécxovres, diva Oe, not as striving to please men, but as 
striving to please God: A. 8. 12, 4 tiv ti atevitere, ws idig 
Suvaper } evoeBeia tremroinxoot Tov Trepitrately avrov ; | 

In A. 17. 14 os seems to be used for éws, ‘usque ad:’ tov 
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Ilainov e€arréctecrav oi aderdot tropeverOar ws él Oddaccap, 
they sent him forth on his journey, even to the sea: Pausan. 
il. 25, xataBdavrwy ws éri Oddaccav: Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 1, 
Aaxedatpovioss Soxet orpareverOar ws eri Tucoadhépyny. 

aoe, ‘as if,’ ‘as though:’ M. 9. 36, éppypévor woei rpoBara pn 
éyovra rrouéva : 28. 3, 4, TO Evdupa avTov AEvKoV Boel yoy. ... 
éyévovro aael vexpoi: 3. 16, elde TO IIvetua tod Oecd xataBaivov 
a@oel TepioTepav. 

@ovrep, ‘just as,’ ‘as indeed:’ M. 18. 17, éorw col dozep 6 
€Ovixos: 1 C. 8. 5, Kal yap et rep eit Aeyopevor Oeot . . . watrEp 
etot Geol mrodAot. “‘crép vim eam comparativam quam habet as 
usitato more auget atque effert.” Klotz. 

@otrepei softens the boldness of the figure (‘ata ra ToApnpa, 
Longinus, § 32): 1 C. 15. 8, momepel r@ extpapats OPOn Kapoi, 
as to the untimely-born one, he appeared even to me. 

@ore is used with the infinitive when the result is represented 
as a necessary and logical consequence of what has been already 
stated; with the indicative, when the result is represented as a 
simple and unconditional fact. 

The indicative describing a fact which actually takes place: 
M. 23. 31, dore paptupeite éavtois, Srt vioi ore THY povevaayTay 
Tous mpodytras: G. 2. 13, cal cuvyTrenplOnoay ait@ Kai ot Novrrol 
*Tovéaios dote kal BapydBas ovvarrnyOn abray tH broKpices: 
3. 24, WoTe 6 vouos travayaryos Huav yéyovey cis Xpioctoy: 4. 
7, @oTeE ovK ert et SoDAOS, GAN’ vids. 

The infinitive describing acts contemplated but not realized ; 
acts capable of occurring or likely to occur: M. 27. 1, cupBov- 
Mov érXaBov .. . wate Oavatacat avtov: L. 12. 1, émucvvayOe- 
chy ToY pupiddwy Bote KaTaTraTely AAXAOUS. 

wore marks the result: 1 P. 1. 21, @ore rHv riotw ipav Kat 
éxrrida elvar cis Ocov: the degree, extent, amount, especially 
after otra, J. 3. 16, ofrw yap nyatncey 6 Beds Tov Kdopoy waTE 
Toy Viov AaUTOU TOY pLovoyevh Edwxev. 

Often illative: R. 7. 12, @ore 6 ev vomos Gytos. 

Introducing a concluding exhortation: 1 C. 15. 58, dove 
aderdol pov wyatrntot édSpaio yiverOe: 1 Th. 4. 18, date mapa- 
KaneiTe GAANXOUS év TOIS AOYols ToOUTOIs: 1 P. 4. 19, wore Kad of 
mdaoxovTes Kara TO OéXnna TOU Beod ws Tete KTioTy TapaTiléc- 
Owcav tas apuyds éavtav ev aya8orotta. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


‘PREPOSITIONS represent primarily the local relation of one 
object to another; and this in the most precise manner by 
suggesting the geometrical parts of an object considered in a 
geometrical point of view; as a line, a superficies, a solid. By 
analyzing these three ideas we obtain an exact mathematical 
analysis and enumeration of the Greek prepositions. A solid, 
or cube, has six geometrical parts; the upper plane, wrép, 
the under, wd, the front, avri, the side, mapa, both sides, 
audi: the rear, out of sight, may be expressed by dmicdev. 
The plane of the superficies is é7/, the boundary line round it 
is wepi, the inside of the line éy, the outside é«: the surface, 
divided into two by an intersecting line, is da. Lines are 
either vertical or horizontal. Of vertical lines the top is avd, 
the bottom «ard: of horizontal lines the front is apo, the 
hinder extremity may be indicated by é7/, or vo. A line has 
three parts; the extremities, and the middle. But the middle 
may be of three kinds; if it is of the same substance as the 
extremities, as the middle of a beam, pera is used; if a different 
substance, as when a rope connects two trees, cvy is used; if it. 
is empty space, as in drawing a line from one star to another, 
the relation between them is indicated by azo, If the particle 
of motion, ce, is added to apo, it becomes mpds, towards, to the 
point of an object; if it is added to dy, it becomes ets, into. 
Prepositions do not govern cases in the sense of determining 
them. That which determines the case is the idea which the 
case expresses. The preposition only adds a more precise 
geometrical view of the relation in which the two objects stand 
to each other.” (Q. R., Jan., 1863.) 
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In ascertaining the respective powers of prepositions, we must 
keep in view (1) the extent to which later Greek, and the collo- 
quial Hellenic of the Apostles, extended the use of prepositions, 
overlooked nice distinctions, or sanctioned irregular usages; 
(2) the influence of the Aramzan on the writers of the New 
Testament, which delights in the use of prepositions, and views 
numerous relations under aspects different from the Greek ; 
(3) the effect of the Christian element on the use of particular 
prepositions. In different languages the same relation, being 
viewed under different aspects, is expressed by prepositions of 
opposite signifitations. There is apparently no connexion be- 
tween the English prepositions in and under ; but we may often 
use indifferently, in these circumstances, and under these cir- 
cumstances. So also we say, wnder arms, where with, in, would 
be equally applicable. 

Prepositions followed by a genitive only—dyvri, apo, azo, éx. 

avri and mpo are nearly synonymous: ‘in front of,’ ‘on behalf 
of, ‘instead of,’ ‘for the sake of.’ po is the more general word, 
as it denotes whatever is before one, or in view; avri denotes 
what is in a definite place, or stands in a specific relation. 

The primary meaning of po is ‘in sight,’ in some place 
opposite, priority in place: A. 5. 23, eipoyev pidAaxas éoTaTas 
mpo tav Ouvpov: 12. 6. 14, wpo Tod wuAw@vos: 14. 13, mpd TIS 
Todews avTav. Repeatedly apo mpocarrov. 

From this meaning 7rpo passes on to denote priority in time: 
J. 17, 24, po xataBorrs xoopov: A. 5. 36, mpo rovTwy Tay 
jueepav: M. 5. 12, rovs wpodyras tovs po tov. 

So with a trajection in its use: J. 12. 1, wpo & qyepav rod 
maoya: 2 C. 12. 2, rpd érav Sexarecodpwv: Amos 1. 1, LXX, 
apo Svo0 éTaY TOU TELapLOV. 

Hence zpo has the idea of preference, superiority, import- 
ance: Ja. 5. 12; 1 P. 4. 8, po wdvtwv: 3 Macc. 2. 21, Geos 
ITpo WUVTWY GryLos. 

From this we have the phrase mpd roAXdov troveic Bat, to 
estimate a thing more than much, to set a very high value 
upon it. 

Sometimes mpo means in behalf of, as mpo rijs “EAAdOos 
atroOyncKev, ‘pro patrid mori.’ mpd may be used in all these 
senses in C, 1. 17, avros éore pd Travrwv. 

mpo in composition has generally a temporal reference: Tit. 
3. 14, Kaa Epywv mpolgtacHat, to be prompt in attending to 
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good works for supplying necessary wants, that they be not 
unfruitful, i. e., without showing practical proofs of their faith 
by acts of love. 

Sometimes zrpé has an intensive power: mpodndos, H. 7. 14; 
1 Tim. 5. 24, openly manifest. — 

The primary signification of avti is ‘over-against.’? The 
original form may be avta. Cf. avtyd1os, opposite to the sun. 
Akin to German ‘ant-,’ ‘ antworten,’ ‘ Antlitz.’ 

‘Instead of,’ ‘in the place of :’ M. 2. 22, "ApyéAaos Bacirever 
avri “Hpwéov: 5. 38, opOarpov avti opOarpod: L. 11. 11, wy 
avti ixOvos Shu eridacer avTe@ ; 

Hence it denotes an equivalent, ‘set against ;’ Latin, pro, 
instar ; that which may take the place of an object in value: 
avr Tova Nady éott, Il, ix. 116: Xen. Anabd. vii. 4. 6, émrjpero 
6 YevOns tov taida et waiceey avrov avti éxetvov. On which 
Hutchinson remarks: ‘“ Phrasi illa Noster vicariam plane mortem 
denotat.” In the previous sentence izrép is used in the same 
sense a8 avTi: 7) Kal éOérXors ay wirép TovTov azrobaveiv ; where 
Hutchinson quotes R. 5. 8, Xpioros trrép joy aébave, i.e., 
“vice nostrd, ut nos scilicet mortis pona liberaremur.” dyvré 
is the more definite ‘instead of,’ denoting equivalence and 
exchange. w7rép implies merely ‘for the deliverance of men,’ 
leaving undetermined the precise sense in which Christ died for 
them. M. 20. 28, dotvas trHv uyny avrod AuTpoy ayTi ToAdav: 
H. 12. 16, avti Bpwcews pas amédoro Ta mpwtotoKia avtod: 2, 
avti THS TpoKxeévns avT@ yapas bréweve oTaupoV. 

‘In behalf of;’ ‘to be set to the account of:’ M. 17. 27, 
éxetvoy AaBa@y dos autots avTi éu“ov Kai cov. 

Adducing a principle, cause, reason, motive: E. 5. 31, avti 
TovTou KaTaneliper GvOpwios Tov Tratépa avTod. 

This use occurs frequently with the relative: av av, because, 
wherefore: avi rovrov ott, L. 1. 20; 12.3; 19. 44; A. 12. 23; 
2 Th. 2. 10, ‘in requital for this that.’ 

In J. 1. 16, ydpw avti ydpiros, the preposition is used in all 
these senses, ‘ one grace or blessing in place of,’ ‘ accumulating 
upon,’ and ‘ multiplied after,’ another. Compare Theognis 344, 
avr’ aviv aviat, grief upon grief. 

In composition, ayti means opposition, as avriAéyw : in turn, 
as avTixadéw : correspondence, as avtituios : in the place of, as 
avOurratos, aytiAutpoy. In avréxec@as the preposition involves 


a faint idea of holding out against something hostile, or opposing 
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which, however, passes into that of stedfast application, Tit. 
1. 9. 

amo, éx, corresponding in origin and signification to the 
Latin ‘ab,’ ‘ex,’ are followed by a genitive of ablation. adzro 
denotes motion from the surface of an object (extrinsecus), as a 
line drawn from the circumference of a circle; é« denotes 
motion from within an object (intrinsecus), as a line drawn 
from the centre of a circle. 

Separation in space with the idea of motion: M. 3. 16, avé8n 
amo tov ddatos: 8. 1, KataBavte amd Tod Gpouvs: A. 15. 38, 
anootdvra at’ avT@y amd Tlaydvudlas, separated from them, 
and departed from Pamphylia. 

Marking the distance: J. 11. 18, Rv 5é 4 ByOavia éyyis raév 
‘IepocoAvpov, as aro otadiov Sexatrévte. 

Subsequence in time: Mk. 7. 4, amo awyopas: M. 19. 4, da’ 
apyis: R. 15. 23, amo modd@v érav. So ad’ od (ypavov), ad’ Fs 
(jpoépas): I1. viii. 54, aid Seizrvov Owpyocorro. 

Origin of all kinds; place of birth, descent, residence: M. 

15. 1, of dae ‘Tepovoadnjp: 21. 11, 6 dw Navapéb: A. 10. 23, 
ot avo Iormns: 17. 13, of ard THs Beccarovixns "Iovéaios: M. 
2.1, udyot am’ avatod@y: Soph., els aad Xaadprys, a Spartan: 
Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 11, 6 ’AOnvaios 6 ard orparevpatos. 
_ The occasion or the effect produced by a cause: A. 11. 19, 
diactrapevtes ard THS Orifews: H. 5. 7, eicaxovabeis amd Tihs 
evAaBeias, graciously heard by reason of his piety; as in the 
margin of the Authorized Version, ‘ for his piety,’ i. e., because 
he feared God: A. 12. 14, amo tis yapas ov« hvoike Tov Tv- 
Nova, by reason of her joy she opened not the door: M. 14. 
26, aro Tov oPou éxpatay: L. 24. 41, amictovyTwy avtav arro 
THS yapas: 22. 45, edpevy avrods Kowpwpévous ard THS NUTTNS: 
A. 22, 11, as 5é ov évéBrerroy amo tis S0Ens tod pwros éxeivov : 
L. 21. 26, dmroyuyovrwy avOpwrav aro poBov Kati mpocdoxias 
TaY érrepyouévwy TH oixovpévy. So aro dixatocdyns, on account 
of, by reason of: Ausch. Ag. 1302, TrAnpwwv an’ evrodpou dpevos, 
stedfast in consequence of his brave soul. 

Derivation from a source: A. 17. 2, dueréyero avrots aro TOV 
ypapav: 2 T. 1. 3, xdpu éyw TO Oe@ © AaTpEvw ard Tpoyoven. 

The source of information: M. 7. 16, aié tév Kapray avTav 
érvyvwceaOe avrovs: in A, 10.17, dwerradpévor dro tod Kopyn- 
Aiov. dio may denote subordinate agency, ‘on the part of,’ 
as in the following: Ja. 1. 13, pndels rreupalouevos Aeyérw Gre 
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aro ToD Qeov wrespdfouar: M. 11. 19, nad edimarwOn 4 copia azo 
Tov réxvev autTns: Mk. 8. 31, arrodoxiacOjvat amd ta mpec- 
Burépwy cal apytepéwv Kal ypayparéwy: 2 C. 7. 13, avarréravras 
TO Tveda AUTOU ato TavTwY Uua@v,i.e., by what we saw and 
heard ; direct efforts for that purpose would be marked by tro: 
R. 9. 3, avdQepwa elvas aro ro’ Xptorod: Rev. 12. 6, rorrov Hrot- 
pacwévov amo tov Geo. Compare Hdt. vii. 1380, ra dao twos 
yevoueva, the things done on any one’s part: Thue. i. 17, 
émpayOn an’ avrov ovdév. 

From this signification, ‘on the part of,’ it has been thought 
that azo is used for é7rd, but tro implies a cause immediate and 
active; amo intimates that the cause is less immediate, and 
virtually passive. 

Of the state from which deliverance is effected: M. I. 21, 
Gece TOY Nady avTod amo THY apapTiav avrav: Mk. 5. 34, io 
bys amo THs paotvyds gov: H. 11. 34, mermeneaned? a7 
ao Geveias. 

Adverbial use, a7ré pépous, ‘partially :’ R. 11. 25, ‘with many 
exceptions already :’ Thucyd. i. 76, ad7ré rob avOpwreiov tporov, 
remote from the common practice of mankind. 

In composition a7ro means ‘ away from,’ as amrdyw, dmépyouat : 
‘cessation,’ as a7radyéw: ‘completion,’ as azrode/xvupt, atroOvncKe : 
‘back again,’ as a7rod/éwyus: sometimes it merely strengthens 
the force of the simple verb, as aréyw, amroOAiBw, arodewatow : 
atroypha Gat, ‘use out, use thoroughly,’ azrofjv ‘live upon,’ ‘ live 
off,’ amooruvyéw, amotoAudaw: or has a privative force, as dro- 
Kahurrw, aTroxdAuyis. 

In avo@ncaupifovras, 1 T. 6. 19, the azré points to the source 
from which, and the process by which they are to make their 
O@noavpovs, ‘reponendo thesaurum colligere.’ The rich are ex- 
horted to take from (aro) their own plenty, and by devoting it 
to the service of God and the relief of the poor, to treasure it up 
as a good foundation for the future. So diode, 2 T. 4. 8, 
alludes to the reward as having been laid up, and taken as out 
of some reserved treasures; cf. R. 2. 6. 

é< denotes removal or procession from the interior of an 
object, and is used of place, time, origin. 

Motion from, deliverance out of: Mk. 9. 7, 7A@ev havi) ex ris 
vepenns : M. 8. 28, é« TaY pynueiov eFepxouevor : A. 28. 3, éxvdva 
éx THs Oépuns fed Boia : 4, dvacwlévra éx ris Oaradoons: 2 0. 
6. 17, éEéNOere x pécou avTarv. 
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éx, ‘out of,’ as distinguished from dro, ‘away from,’ is marked 
by the expressions: Mk. 16. 3, Tés drroxvAioes nyiv tov riBov éx 
THs Ovpas Tov pynuelov; L. 24. 2, edpov tov ALGov drroKxexvALo- 
Hévov aro ToD pynpeiov: 1 Th. 2. 6, ove Enrovvres &E avOparrwv 
SdEav, ove ad’ bua, ovTe amr GdXNewv Suvauevar ev Baper elvat, 
‘neither seeking high estimation out of men (é£),’ this was the 
result of internal feeling; no money or temporal benefit from 
you (aq’ duev), this was external assistance. 

éx marks position with verbs of rest: M. 20. 21, é« Sefav 
KabjoOar é& evovipwv: Soph. Ant. 411, xabjcOar éx tayo, to 
sit on the heights and look from them. 

Of time: é£& od (ypovov), Lat. ‘ex quo.’ 

Of particular points of time: M. 19. 20, é« veoryros pov: A. 
9. 33, €& éra@v oxto: J. 6. 64. 66, EE apyis: éx tovrov: J. 13. 4, 
éyelpetas €x Tov Selrvov, he riseth from or after supper. Cf. Hdt. 
i. 50, é« Ovaias yevérOat, to have just finished sacrifice: Thuc., 
e£ eiphvns rroXepuetv, to go to war after or out of peace. 

Origin from, material, means: M. 3. 9, é« trav Awv rovTwy 
éyelpar téxva: J. 2. 15, woijoas ppayéddov éx cyowiov: 2 C. 8. 
11, TO émruTedéoas éx Tod éyew: Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 6, rd orpatevpa 
émropitero aitov, Orms édvvato, éx Tav wroluylwy KOTToOVTES TOUS 
Bots cal dvovs. 

Of physical origin, birth, descent: J. 3. 6, To yeyevynpévov éx 
THs capKes oapE éort: M. 1. 20, To yap ev avry yevvnOev éx avev- 
patos aryiov dori: M. 1.16. In G. 4. 4, yevomevov éx yuvaskos 
is added to Tov vioy avrod to attest the real manhood of Christ: 
Il. v. 896, é& éuod yévos eoai, thou comest of me by descent. 

Appurtenance: 1 J. 3. 12, ov xaOws Kaiv é« tod rrovnpod qv: 
J. 18. 37, 0 dv é« tHS adnOeias, he that is on the side of the 
Author of Truth. 

Derivation from some source, occasion, cause, inducement: 2 
C. 2. 4, é« woAdHs OXApews eypayra: 1 T. 1.5, aydirn é« xabapas 
Kkapdias: Rev. 15. 2, vixavtas é« tod Onpiov: J. 8. 44, é« Tav 
idiwy Aare, he speaks from the essential properties of his 
nature. | 

ex denotes result, consequence of: G. 3. 18, e¢ yap é« vouou 7 
KAnpovopia, if the inheritance be the result of obedience to the 
law: G. 3. 21, GvTws ex vouou av Hv % Sicatocvvn: 80 22, 24: R. 
1. 17, 6 dixatos ex wriotews Cnoeras. 

In its primary ethical sense é« denotes more immediate 
origin ; amo more remote origin; it then passes through the 
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intermediate ideas of result from, consequence of, to that of nearly 
direct causality. Immediate origin may be rendered from, 
direct causality by. We may employ of to express the inter- 
mediate meanings. Xen. Anabd. ii. 5. 2, Tovs pev é« SiaBorrs, 
tovs dé é€ imrovrias, some from calumny, others from suspicion : 
E. 6. 6, 7, wotodvres TO OéXnpua Tod Oeod éx Wuyis, wet’ evvoias 
SovAevovtes K.T.AW “EX bexiis marks the relation of a servant 
to his work; per’ evvoias points to his relation to his master 
with a well-affected mind.” (Ellicott. ) 

From its sense of derivation é« is used with some verbs for 
the agent: J. 6. 65, dav un 7 Sedopévoy avt@ ex Tod Tatpos pov: 
Xen. Anab. i. 1. 6, "Iwvixai aoren ... €« Bactrhéws Sedopévas : 
Cyrop. viii. éx Baciiéws eioi xabeornores. 

To distinguish a part from the whole: M. 10. 29, év ef AUTO : 
25. 2, wevre €€ avtav: A. 10. 45, ot éx rreperouAs ruoroi: 15. 23, 
aderdois Tots €& COvav: M. 25. 8, Sore nyuiv ex tov édaiov: 1 C. 
12. 15, ov« Eat éx Tod TwpaTos. 

é< is used in a periphrasis for adjectives and adverbs: R. 2. 
8, ot €& épiOeias, those who act from a principle of factious oppo- 
sition: R. 10. 5, ray Sueavoovvny tHv éx Tov vopou, the righteous- 
ness which proceeds from the law: 1 J. 2. 19, €& nuov Fj Gov, 
GNX’ ov Hoav é nuov: Tit. 2. 8, o é& evavrias (yvepns): 
Xen. Anab. iii. 4. 28, ob« && icov éopuév, we are not on equal 
terms: ¢€£ dmpocdoxnrov, unexpectedly: é« aoAdXod, from a 
distance. 

éx is sometimes used in a combination of senses: R. 1. 4, é& 
dvactdoews vexpov, from, after, by his resurrection from the 
dead: 1. 17, é« mictews eis riot, out of faith as a root, to 
faith as a tree: 4. 14, of éx vouov, those who are of the law, 
they who spring forth from it, and rest upon it, as a tree rises 
from and stands upon its root; opposed to of é€« mictews, G. 3. 
9: cf. R. 2. 8, ot €& épuOelas: 4. 12, ot é« mrepstouns. 

A contrast between é« and did is marked in R. 3. 30, ds 
Ssxavoces TEepiTopny ex TwioTews Kal axpoBvoriay dia THs wiotews, 
who shall account righteous the circumcision, out of or by faith, 
which they have as members of the covenant, and the uncir- 
cumcision passing through the door of faith. ‘The Gentiles of 
e€» must enter the door of the faith of Abraham, and pass 
through it in order to be justified’? (Wordsworth): R. 11. 36, 
€£ avtov nai bu avtod Kai eis avtov Ta Tavra, “ God is the origin, 


the agent, and the end of all things.” (Vaughan. ) 
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éx indicates the closest connexion; i7rd, one less strict ; vapd, 
amo, connexions more remote; dzrd denotes simply the point 
from which action proceeds, if that point is a person wapa or 
vo is employed. Ifthe person is indicated merely in general 
terms as a spring of action zrapd is used; but if it is represented 
as the special, efficient, and producing cause io is required. 
a7ré denotes distance and separation. The notions of disjoining 
and removal are implied in azo, éx, which are not conveyed by 
qapd, vo. (Winer.) 

In composition the signification of removal prevails, out, 
away, off; as éxBaddw, éxrAUw, origin; éyovos, carrying out, 
accomplishing ; éx{nréw, utterly; éEvivos, expoBos, exrevijs: 1 
T. 2. 14, €EarrarnOecica, being completely, thoroughly deceived : 
Phil. 3. 11, tiv éEavdoracw, the thorough, complete resurrec- 
tion. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE ONLY. 


’Ev and ovy agree in origin and signification with the Latin 
tn and cum. But the Greeks employ the larger form eis (évs) 
for the Latin in with the accusative. 

- @& denotes inclusion, ovy conjunction : | 

Of place, of all situated within a given space: L. 11. 1, & 
ror tii: M. 8. 6, év TH oikig. 

In the life of, the history of: R. 11. 2, ov« ofSare ev “Hye ri 
reyes 4 ypady ; H. 4. 7, év AaBid rAéyov. 

Continuance in space: M. 10. 16, dmrooré\Aw tpas dv plow 
Aveoy: L. 5. 16, hv vroywpav ev tais Epnpors. 

The sphere of action: R. 1. 5, év waou trois EOveow: 1. 8, ev 
Aw Te Koopw: M. 17. 12, éroincay év ait@ boa nOédnoav: 14. 
2, at Suvapers evepyodow év ait@: 1 Th. 5. 12, rovs xomidvras év 
tpiv: R. 1. 21, éuatawOnoav év trois Staroytopois avrav, the 
sphere in which their emptiness revelled: R. 6. 4, év xawornre 
Cons mepuratjnowpmev, walk in a new state, of which the charac- 
teristic is life: E. 2. 10, va év avrois mepitrarjcwpev, in good 
works as the field or area in which the motion or conduct is 
exercised: R. 3. 7, ef yap 9 aAnOea Tod Oeod dv TO eu@ Wevo- 
pare érrepiaceucer eis THY So£ay avrod, in my lie, my unfaithful- 
ness as the field of its operation: 2 C. 8.1, riv yapw tod Oeod 
Thy SedSopévny ev éxxdrnoias, the gift of God’s grace which 
operated among men: A. 4. 12, ovre yap Gvoua éotw Erepov tio 
Tov ovpavov 7d Sedouévoy ey avOparrois, which is set forth among 
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men: R. 5. 21, domep éBacirevcev 7) dpaptia év TO Oavdrg, as 
sin reigned in death, the arena of its triumph. (Vaughan.) 

Element of existence: R. 8. 1, ovdé dpa viv xatdaxpipa Tos 
év Xpior@ ‘Incod, those who are included in Christ, having 
been inserted into Him, J. 15.2; clothed with Him, G. 3. 27; 
abiding in Him, Ph. 3.9: R. 9. 1, adjOeay Aeyw ev Xpioro: 
R. 14. 14, olda wad awérevopar ev Kupip Incod, (where év ex- 
presses the opposite of ywpis Xpuorod EH. 2. 12, J. 15. 5, extra- 
neous to, or independent of Christ,) under the influence of Him 
who is the truth, included in Him, and exercising that union in 
the particular judgment formed and expressed: 1 T. 4. 15, é 
rovrots toi: 1 C. 15. 18, of xoupnOevres ev Xpiot@: G. 3. 28, 
mavres tyets els dote vy Xpstor@: 3. 8, evevoynOyoovras év cot 
mavta ta &Ovm: Ph. 3. 9, nat evpeOe év avt@, and may be 
abiding in Him: E. 1. 20, Hv évipynoey &v te Xptot@, as the 
sphere of action: 1. 17, & érvyvoces avTod, in mature acquaint- 
ance with Him. The knowledge of God was to be the sphere, 
the circumambient element in which they were to receive 
wisdom and revelation: 2. 2, dy als woré wepueratyoate, the 
sphere in which they usually moved: 4.1, 6 Séopu0os ev Kupia, 
the captivity is referred to union with Christ and devotion to 
His service; so 6. 21, dudxovos év Kuplp: 3. 18, év dyamry épp- 
Cwpévor nat TeOeneduwpévot, this was to be their basis and foun- 
dation if they would realize all the majestic proportions of 
Christ’s love to man. JBoth these meanings are sometimes 
combined: L. 4. 32, Aoyos ey éEovcla: 1 T. 2. 7, diddoKnaros év 
miste. nal adrnOela: 3. 4, Téxva ev wrrotayn: Tit. 3. 5, ov && 
Epywv -rav év Sixatoovvy av érromoapevy nets: 2 P. 2. 7, b1r0 
THS TOV abécpwr ev aceNyeia avacTpodijs. 

The efficient cause: M. 9. 34, év t@ dpyovrs Trav Satpovioy 
exBadrer Ta Sayova: H. 10. 10, ev @ Oerjpate ayiacpévoe 
éopev, in the fulfilment of which will (9). 

Instrumental adjunct, or adjunct of manner, the év of investi- 
ture: L. 22. 49, ef watafouey ev payalpa, sword in hand: Ja. 
3. 9, & auth (yAwoon) evrAoyodmey tov Oeov: 1 C. 2. 4, Tod 
Knpuyyd pov ouK év meGois avOpwrivns codias Aoyous, Gdn ey 
atrobeifer mrvevpatos : 4. 21, év paBd@ EXOw mpos das ; H. 9. 22, 
év aiwatt wavra KaSapiferar: KE. 6. 2, évrods) mpawrtn ev emaryye- 
Aig, in point of promise; the first command we meet with 
which involves a promise. 

K. 3. 12, tTHv wpocaywyny év temoOjoce, an admission in 
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confidence; év, the predication of manner, defining the tone 
of mind in which the admission is enjoyed and realized: E. 
4,17, paptupopat év Kupig, the element in which, the sphere 
in which the declaration is made; so R. 9.1: 2 C0. 2.17: 1 Th. 
4.1. | 

ev Xpior@, a term of deep significance, implying union and 
fellowship with Christ. 

E. 4. 19, éavrods rrapéSwxav TH acedyela eis epyaciay axa- 
Papoias mdons év mdecoveFia, the condition, the prevailing state 
or frame of mind in which they wrought the axa@apcia. 

E. 4. 32, 6 Qeds év Xpiore, God in Christ; in giving Him to 
be a propitiation for our sins: C. 3. 17, wavra év ovopart Kupiou 
"Inood: E. 5. 20, the name of Christ is that general holy element 
in which every thing is to be received, to be enjoined, to be 
done, to be suffered: E. 5. 21, twotaccopevos adAnAols ev PoBo 
Xpicrod, the prevailing feeling or sentiment in which drotayy 
is to be exhibited. ‘Ex timore Christi, quia scilicet Christum 
veneremur, eumque timemus offendere.”” (Corn.-a-Lap.) 

E. 6. 1, dtraxovere Tols yovetow tpav év Kupig, this defines 
and characterizes the nature of the obedience: éy ols dv pr 
mpooxpovons Kupip. (Chrysostom.) 

K. 1. 15, wiotrw év t@ Kuplw *Inood, Christ-centered faith. 
When the defining prepositional clause is incorporated with, 
appended to, or structurally assimilated with the substantive 
as to form only a single conception, the article is correctly 
omitted. See p. 37. 

G. 1. 16, drroxadvat tov viov adrod év éuoi, within me. 
Xpirrov eiyev év éavt@ Aadovvta. (Chrysost.) The Apostle 
was prepared for the work of the ministry subjectively by deep 
inward revelations, as well as objectively by outward manifesta- 
tions. (Ellicott.) 

1 Th. 2. 3, év d0A@, in any deliberate intention to deceive. 
“‘The use of év, especially with abstract or non-personal sub- 
stantives, is always somewhat debateable in the New Testament, 
and can only be fixed by the context: it sometimes librates 
towards did, both with genitives (1 P. 1. 5), and accusatives 
(M. 6. 7), sometimes towards perd (C. 4. 2), sometimes towards 
xara (H. 4. 11), but is commonly best referred to the imaginary 
sphere in which the action takes place.”’ (Ellicott.) 

1 Th. 3. 13, tas xapSias auéurrrous év aywwouvvy, their hearts 
were to be unblameable (proleptic use of the adjective, like 
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dveyxnyjrous, 1 C. 1.8; cippmopdov, Ph. 3. 21), and not simply 
blameless, but in a sphere and element of holiness. 

1 Th. 4. 18, the év is here used in that species of instrumental 
sense in which the action of the verb is conceived as existing 
in the means. The wapaxAnois may be conceived as contained 
in the divinely-inspired words themselves: ‘Solent Greeci pro 
Latinorum ablativo instrumenti seepe ey prepositionem ponere, 
significaturi in e& re cujus nomini preepositio adjuncta est, vim 
aut facultatem alicujus rei agends sitam esse.” Wiinder. 

1 Th. 5. 18, rovro yap OéAnua Ocod dv Xpicr@ 'Inood eis 
vpads. Christ is represented as the sphere, in which the 6éAnpa 
is evinced, and has its manifestation. 

1 Th. 5. 26, aomdoacbe tovs adedpods mavras ev hidjpare 
ayi. ev, simply instrumental, the ¢:Anua being that in which 
the aowacyuos was involved, where ‘the object may be con- 
sidered as received into, contained, held, existing in the means.’ 
Jelf, Gr. § 622. 3. 

2 Th. 2. 13, efAato buds... ev aytacue TIvevpatos. ev 
denotes the spiritual state in which the efAaro eis owrnpiav 
was realized. 

2 Th. 2. 16, édmida ayabiy ev ydpert, in the accompanying 
element of grace and love. 

1 T. 2. 7, dWdacxaros eOvav &v ior Kal adgnOeia, the 
spheres in which the Apostle performed his mission. We may 
refer mriotss to the subjective faith of the Apostle, dA7Qea to 
the objective truth of the doctrine he delivered. 

1 T. 3. 4, réxva éyovta év trorayy. If a participle or ad- 
jective had been used, though the meaning would have been 
nearly the same, the idea presented to the mind would have 
been different; in the one case, subjection would have been 
noticed as a kind of attribute; in the present case it is repre- 
sented as the moral element with which they were surrounded. 
“The transition from actual, L. 7. 25, to figurative environment, 
M. 6. 29, and thence to moral deportment, 1 T. 2. 9, or as here, 
to moral conditions, seems easy and natural.” (Ellicott, 1 T. 
3. 4.) 

Tit. 1. 13, AXeyye avrods azrotoyws, va tyaiwow & Ti 
aioret, the object of the sharp reproof was to restore them to 
health ; the sphere and element in which that doctrinal element 
was to be enjoyed was mwlotis. 

Ground, or occasion, of mental emotion: R. 2. 23, ds éy voum 
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xavyacat: A. 7. 41, evhpalvovro éy ois Epyous TeV yelpav 
avtav: L. 10. 20, év rourm pn yalpere: E. 3. 13, wy exxaxeiy 
év tais OrAbeci pov. 

Continuance in time: M. 2. 1, év jpépass “Hpa@dov: J. 11. 10, 
éy TH vunti: M. 27. 40, év tpiciv juépats oixodopav. 

A point of time: 1 ©. 15. 51, adraynooueba ev atopg. 

To result in, take effect in, time yet future: R. 2. 5, Onoaupé- 
eis ceavt@ opyny év hepa opyns: Ja. 5. 5, Operate tas xapdias 
Ua ws év nuépa opayis. 

Adverbial uses are év t@ davep@, openly: A. 26. 28: E. 3. 3, 
év oye, in a short compass: A. 7. 13, év TO Sevrépy. 

év in composition retains its usual signification, near, at, in, as 
évepyéw, evOupéowar, eurraifw: with adjectives it modifies the 
meaning, as éudavys, évdokos. 

avv denotes close connexion, union, identification in time and 
circumstances. ovy implies coherence, a closer conjunction 
than perd, coexistence; as, in English, with differs from amid, 
among. 

In company with: L. 2. 13, éyévero civ TO ayyédk@ TAOS 
otpatias ovpaviov: A. 14. 28, SvétpuBov exet ovv Tots pwaOntais: 
4. 13, oy T@ “Inood joav: 1 Th. 4. 17, wdavrotre ovv Kupio 
éooueBa: L. 1. 56, gwewe Mapidp ovv aith: Mk. 8. 34, apoo- 
kadeodpevos Tov Bydov oly Tois pabntais adTod: 15. 27, atv 
avt@ oraupovar S00 AnoTds. 

Identification: A. 14. 4, of wey jHoav avy Tots “Iovdalots, ot 5é 
avy Tois atroaroNos: G. 8. 9, of €x mictews evAOyoUVTaL adv TH 
muot@ ABpadu. Compare oi ovy tim, the friends of any one: 
ouv tive elvat, or yryverOat, to be of his party. 

Assistance, co-operation : 1 C. 5. 4, ody 17 Suvduer Tod Kupiov: 
15. 10, 4) yapis ToD Oeod atv ewol: A. 14. 5, éyévero éppyy Tav 
eOvav te kal ‘Iovsaiwy ody trois dpyovow avTav. 

Addition, accession, over and above, besides: M. 25. 27, 
éxopuicduny av ro éuov oly tox@: L. 24. 21, ody maou TovToLS: 
Ja. 1. 11, dvérevXe yap 6 HALos civ TO Kato. 

Thus cvy is used of necessary connexion, consequence: Xen. 
Cyr. ctv T@ o@ ayab@, to your advantage, ‘tuo cum commodo :’ 
Jl. iv. 161, ovv peyddw atroticat, to pay with a great loss. 

ovv is often used in combination with dua, which generally 
means connexion in respect of time: as 1 Th. 4. 17, dua ovy 
autos dprraynooueba, at the same time, together with them; 
but in some passages has the further idea of aggregation: R. 
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3. 12, dua HypewOnoav. Hence the force of 1 Th. 5. 10, awa 
avy avt@ Snowper, all together (4a) united with him (avr). 

cvv in composition denotes fellowship, union, agreement, as 
cuvecOiw, cupdwvéw: the completion of an action, as cup- 
mAnpow : intensity, as ovyxuTrro. 

els is a lengthened form of év (= évs), and signifies ‘to’ or 
‘into,’ with a decided expression of motion or tendency; ad or 
im C. accus. 

Motion to an object: M. 2. 11, €A@ovres eis THv oixiay: 3. 10, 
eis wip Bddreras: L. 8. 8, erecev eis rhv ynv: A. 16. 40, 
elaonrOov eis rhv Avéiav, i.e., her house; as Ter. Eun. ‘EKamus 
ad me.’ So perhaps A. 23. 11, eis ‘Iepovcadnp, eis “Popny,.as 
thou bearest witness by coming to Jerusalem, so thou shalt 
bear witness by going to Rome. 

The object to which an action is directed: M. 18. 15, éay 
dpaptnon eis a6 6 adeAdds gov: 26. 10, Epyov KaXov eipydoato 
els ewe. 

Thus we may explain G. 3. 27, eis Xpiorov éBamrricOnte, ye 
were admitted into Christ by baptism; “ut Christo addicti 
essetis’ (Schott.): 1 C. 12. 13, dy évi wrvevparti, nets mavres eis 
év copa éBarrlaOnuev : R. 6. 3, doou éBarrlaOnyev eis Xpiorov 
"Inooby eis tov Odvatoyv adtod éBarrlicOnpev. “Our union is 
with Christ crucified ; with Christ, not as a man living upon 
earth before death, but as one who has died, and with dis- 
tinct reference to His death. See J. 12. 24. Before death He 
was a Teacher: death alone could make Him a Saviour.” 
(Vaughan.) Compare R. 8. 34: 1 P. 3. 22. 

The meaning of eis with Bamrifm appears twofold: unto, 
object, purpose, M. 3.11; A. 2. 38; ino, union and communion 
with ; the context showing whether it be of the most complete 
and mystical nature, as G. 3. 27; R. 6.3; 1. 12. 13, or as in 
1 C. 10. 2, necessarily less comprehensive and significant. The 
expression, Barr. eis To dvopa, M. 28. 19; A. 8. 16; 19. 5, is 
not identical in meaning with Barr. év T@ dvopatt, but ever 
implies a spiritual and mystical union with Him in whose 
name the sacrament was administered. M. 10. 41, 6 Seyouevos 
Tpopyrny els dvoua apodyrov, i.e. to do him honour as a 
prophet. 

In the cases where eis is said to be used for év, motion is 
implied. This is obviously the case in M. 2. 23, é\O@y xatoxn- 
oev eis TOMY Aeyouévny Nalapér. 
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‘We may observe, too, that #’8ey precedes in Mk. 1. 9, 
éBamrric@n bro "Iwdvvov eis tov “Iopddvnv: L. 11.7, ra travdia 
prov per’ éuod eis thy Koitny eiolv, my children, with myself, 
have gone to bed, and are there still: Rev. 6. 15, éxpuay 
EauTous eis TA OTTHAALa, ran into the caves for shelter, and kept 
themselves hid: Cesar, B. G., ‘‘abdiderunt se in silvas:” 
Thucyd. i. 138, és fy (xadrvBnv) trav Tre éfopwy évros Tivas 
éxpuive. Li. 7. 50, mropevou eis eipjvnv: here eis marks a tran- 
sition of feeling ; in Ja. 2. 16, dwrdyere év eipyvy, no such change 
is implied. 

In other cases where éy is said to be used for eis, continuance 
in the state is implied: L. 24. 38, Svari Suadoysopol avaBaivovow 
év tais xapdias tuav; 1 T. 3. 16, avernpOn & So—n. With 
this we may compare Thucyd., azrocré\New omditas ev TH 
Rixedia: Ovid, Fast. iii. 664, ‘in sacri vertice montis abit.’ 

The use of ets in the New Testament closely corresponds 
with the three idiomatic meanings, with respect to, with a view 
to, to the amount of. (Donaldson, 478.) 

‘With respect to:’ A. 2. 25, AaBid réyer eis adrov: A. 
25. 20, atropovpevos eis THY Tept TovTo Eytnow: M. 12. 41, 
petevonoay eis TO Knpvypa "Iwva: R. 15. 31, 9 Svaxovia pov 
9 els ‘Iepovoadnp. 

Mental direction towards: R. 16. 6, éxozriacey eis tpas. 

‘With a view to,’ ‘the end designed,’ ‘destination :’ Mk. 1. 4, 
anpvocwy Bartioua petavolas eis adecw apaptiav: M. 27. 7, 
nyopacay Tov aypov eis tagdmy tots Eevois: 1 Th. 3. 5, &repurpa eis 
TO yvovat THY mriotw bpav: 2T. 1. 12, eis exelyny Thy hpépar : 
HK. 4. 30, &v 6 éodpayicOrre eis jpépay atroduTpacews. 

To this ethical sense of destination we may ascribe some 
passages in which the primary force seems to be lost: Ph. 2. 16, 
OTL oUK eis Kevoyv ESpapoy ovdé eis Kevoy éxorriaca, for a fruitless 
object: G. 2.2: 1 Th. 3. 5, eis xevov yévnrat, prove in vain. 

‘To the amount of,’ ‘the end attained:’ A. 19. 27, «wéduvever 
Huy TO pépos eis amreneypov éOety . . . TO THS meyaAns Deas 
"Apréubos iepov eis ovdev Aoyio Ova: R. 2. 26, odyt 9 axpoBvotia 
auTov eis mepiTouny AoyscOnoeTat; 4. 22, edoyicOn avTa eis 
Sixatoodvny: 10. 1, 7 Sénous ) mpds Tov Oeov wrép tod ‘Iopanr 
€otiv eis owtnpiav: 1 P. 1. 5, dpovpoupévous Sia arictews eis 
cwtnpiay: R. 8. 18, wpds tHv wérrovoay Sokay arroxadudOjvar 
eis nuas, reaching to us: G. 2. 8, eis dzrorroAnpy, for the success- 
ful performance of the Apostleship: miorevew eis Xpiotov, eis 
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To Svona avrov, is to be brought by belief info the body of 
Christ, to be made a member of His body. The spirit which 
He gave, eis yds, not merely *iv, is the spirit infused into us. 

Though the above comprehend the principal uses of eis, yet 
from the frequency of its occurrence in the New Testament we 
may make further subdivisions. 

‘Intention,’ ‘aim,’ without the accessory idea of attain- 
ment: 1 Th. 2. 12, d€las ro} Qeod tov xarodvros pas eis TIV 
éavtod Bacidelay wat Sofav: 1 Th. 5. 15, 1d dyaOov Sudxere nat 
eis GAAjAOUs Kal eis wdvras: 1 T. 6. 17, To wapéyorTs Hpiv 
mavra Wrovelws eis atroXavow: 2 Th. 1. 5, Gderypa ris Suxaias 
xpicews :rod Qeod eis To xatakwOjvar tuas rHs Bacwdelas Tod 
@cod, not purely the purpose, but rather the object to which 
the évdevywa tended; “the general direction and tendency of 
the xpioits was that patient and holy sufferers should be ac- 
counted worthy of God’s kingdom. Their sufferings established 
no claim to the kingdom, but formed the avenue which led to it, 
A. 14, 22; R. 8. 17.”’ (Ellicott.) 

Attainment is implied in 2 O. 4. 4, ets To per) avydoat adrtois 
TOY pwriopoyv K.T.r.: 7. 9, EduTHOnTE eis peravoav: L. 18. 19, 
éyévero eis Sévdpov péya: G. 3. 24, ware 6 vomos mrabdayaryos 
Hoy yéyovey eis Xpicrov, so that the law became our slave- 
tutor, handing us over to Christ. 

Result, without any expression of intention or aim: R. 1. 20, 
els TO Elvas AUTOS avattoNoynTous: 1 Th. 2. 16, ets 76 avaTrAnpd- 
cat Tas auaptias mavrote: H. 11. 3, eis To ph €x hawvopévwv Ta 
Srerropeva yeyovévac: R. 11. 32, cvvéxrerce yap 6 Beds rovs 
mavras eis arrelOevav: R. 6. 16, d0tA0t éore  wrraxovere, 7yrot 
dpaptias eis Odvatov 4 inraxons eis Sexavocvyny, either of sin 
resulting in death, or of obedience resulting in righteousness : 
2 C. 8. 6, eis Td wapaxadrécas nuas Titov: G. 3. 17, es 7d 
Karapynoas ry érayyeriav: 1 Th. 2. 12, paprupopevot eis Td 
wepitrateiy vas aflws. 

The preposition indicates the purpose of the foregoing ex- 
hortation and appeal: perhaps in no case does it simply indicate 
result; yet there are several passages in which the purpose is 
so far blended with the subject of the prayer, entreaty, &c., or 
the issues of the action, that we may recognize a secondary and 
weakened force in reference to purpose, analogous to the ecbatic 
use of iva. 

In some passages we have mpos marking one object, which is 
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the means of accomplishing an ulterior object denoted by eis: 
J. 6. 35, 6 eépyopmevos arpos me ov uy TWewdon, Kal 6 TLaTEvwWY Els 
gue ov py Sipnon moore, where the coming to Christ is the 
means of being incorporated into Him: R. 4. 26, awpos EvderEw 
THs Suxatoouvns avrov eis TO elvat avTov Sixavoy x.7.r.: E. 4. 12, 
Mpos Tov KaTapTiopov TaV aylwv eis Epyor Svaxovias eis oixodouny 
Tov gwpatos TOU XpioTod. 

The following adverbial usages occur in Xenophon: eis 
katpov, seasonably: eis ap@oviay, abundantly: eis ye Suvapu, 
to the utmost of our power: eis Staavoovvnv, didriav, as far as 
regards justice, friendship: ets tyv orpariay, for the use of 
the army: eis 76 Woy, for my own use: eis ava, in every 
respect: eis ev tadta, as to this; Latin, ‘quod attinet:’ eis 
Kowov. 

In composition eis retains its chief signification, into: eic- 
Séyopuat, eicépyouat: motion or direction, to, towards, eicaxovw. 

eis has a peculiar force after cwfew, in 2 T. 4. 18, coces eis 
thy Bactrelav avrod thy érrovpdvior, shall save and bring me to: 
Thy étrovp., emphatic from position. The present sovereignty 
and kingdom of Christ in heaven is implied in E. 1. 20; C. 3.1, 
and expressed in 1 C. 15. 25. 

ava occurs in the New Testament only in the accusative, 
with the radical signification up, upon, formed from dv, as 
xara from xatw. The poets use it with other cases, equivalent 
to tzép with the genitive, é7i with the dative. 

With the accusative there is a constant antithesis between 
ava and xatd. If avd implies vertically, upward, card means 
perpendicularly, downward. If avd expresses horizontal motion 
to the east, xaTd would express motion to the west. 

Up and down: M. 13. 25, éoweipe Clana ava pécov rod 
otrov: Mk. 7. 31, ava pécoy Tav opia Aexarrorews: 1 C. 6. 5, 
ds Suvycerat Staxpivas ava pécov Tod adeAdod avrol, between 
brother and brother. 

With numerals avd has a distributive force: M. 20. 9, €iaBov 
ava Snvdpuv: L. 9. 3, ava dvo0 xutravas yew: J. 2. 6, vdplat 
yopodoa ava petpyras dvo h Tpels. 

Adverbial usages: 1 C. 14. 27, avd pépos, by turns: Rev. 
21. 21, ava els Exacros, each one severally. 

In composition ava has the force of upwards, as avaBaive : 
increase or strengthening, as avaxvmrw, avayiwwoxw : repetition, 
as avaB\éTrw: Improvement, as dvaxawlfw. 
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Prepositions which govern a genitive and accusative are did, 
kata, wepl, virép. 

5:a denotes separation and disjunction. With the accusative 
it indicates the final cause, the primary, remote invisible end ; 
with the genitive it indicates the medium, the secondary, proxi- 
mate visible means. dvd with the genitive corresponds to per; 
with the accusative to propter. This distinction is well pre- 
served in the following passages: Arist. Eth. iv. 18, § 16, a 
yap Suvacreiat xal 6 Tovros Sia Thy TYysqv (propter honorem) 
éoTw aipeta ot yoov Exovres atta Tysaobar Si avray (per ea) 
Bovrovtrar: H. 2. 10, dv dv ta wdvra nat & ob ta wavra: 1 C. 
11. 9. 12, ov éxricOn avnp Sid ri yuvaixa, GNA yuvh Sid Tov 
avipa ... 6avnp Sua Ths yuvaixos: H. 6. 7, de’ ods yewpryetrat, 
for the sake of whom: &’ ov, by the instrumentality of whom. 

This distinction is not invariably maintained, as in answer to 
the question ‘whither P’ (quo,) dsd has the accusative, and is 
rendered by per, e. g., Sia aovtiov xidwa, along the ocean 
wave. Yet here we may render dud, ‘by favour of,’ ‘ by the aid 
of,’ ‘ owing to.’ 
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did, c. gen., has the local sense of passing through, which 
includes that of proceeding from, and passing out: Mk. 11. 16, 
ovx Adiev iva tis Sivevéyen oxedos Sia rod tepod: 1 T. 2. 15, 
cwOnoeras Sia Tis Trexvoyovias: Rev. 21. 24, wepirarijcovey Ta 
€0vn Sia tod pwrds adrys, as their element and atmosphere: 
1 C. 3.15, adros 5€ cwOjoerat, obrws 5é ws Sua mrupos: 1 P. 3. 20, 
diveowOnoay &: Hdaros, ‘through and out of :’ Cicero de Divin., 
‘Non nasci longe optimum, nec in hos scopulos incidere vite ; 
proximum autem, si natus sis, tanquam ex incendio effugere 
fortunse.”’ 

In a temporal sense; after an interval: M. 26. 61, dua rprov 
nuepov: Mk. 2.1, dc’ nuepov: G. 2. 1, d:a Sexatecodpwr érav. 

Duration: H. 2. 15, 64a awavros tod Gv: L. 5. 5, 8s SANs Tips 
VUKTOS KOTTLACaVTES. 

From the ideas of space and time é&d acquires the general 
idea of intervention, and denotes any cause, primary or secon- 
dary, material or instrumental, through the medium of which 
an action passes to its accomplishment: J. 1. 3, wdvra 8¢ avrod 
éyévero: M. 1. 22, rd pnOév bro rod Kupiou 8a rod mpodyrov: 
A. 3. 16, wiotis 4 St avrod: 1 C. 16. 3, obs day Soxtudonre 
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de érusrorav: 2 C0. 9. 13, 86a ris Sonus ris Staxovlas tavrns 
do€afovres tov Ocov: 2 P. 1. 3, tod narécavros Has Sia Sons » 
Kai aperns, by a display of glory and goodness: G. 2. 16, Siac 
ovtat avOpwiros . . . Sia mrictews "Incod Xp., ‘faith is not the 
mean by which grace is wrought or conferred, but the mean 
whereby it is accepted or received’ (Waterland): G. 3. 18, r@ 
"ABpaap Su’ érraryedias Keydpiotas 6 Oeos, God freely gave the 
inheritance to Abraham by means of promise. “The enjoyment 
of the inheritance depended on no conditions, came through no 
other medium save that of promise.”’ (Ellicott.) 

So éudé denotes any attending circumstance or quality, par- 
ticularly in a state of transition, literally passing through a 
state, being in the state, way, or manner: 2 C. 3. 11, e¢ yap 76 
Katapyovmevoyv dia dSoEns ToAA@ padXov To pévoy év So€n, for if 
that which was in a vanishing condition was. invested with 
glory, much more that which remaineth abideth in glory. The 
law passes, the prophets pass dua dd£ns, but the Gospel remains, 
ever remains év d0f&7. 20.5.7, Sia wlotews repurratodper, ov 
d:a eldous, by faith, by sight, as the means by which we are 
guided, the way we pass through: comp. Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 2, 
d:a axdtous Tas TWoTapues SvaTropos, where one has no knowledge 
every river is difficult to pass: iii. 2. 4, dua aiorews avrois 
EavTous évexeipicav, committed themselves to them with confi- 
dence: R. 8. 25, e¢ 6€ 5 ov Bréropev errrifopevy Se strropovis 
amexdeyopneda: H. 12. 1, du’ trropovns tpéyapey Tov mpoKetpwevov 
Spomov: R. 15. 32, va EXOw apes tuas Sua Ocrrjpatos Oeod. 

This usage may be traced to its local sense, and is generally 
found with verbs of motion marking the road or line of action: 
H. 9. 12, dia tod Wiov aiwaros evonrOev: R. 2. 27, tov dia ypap- 
patos Kal tTrepttouns tapaBarny, that. hast broken through the 
barrier of the written law, and hast violated the rite of circum- 
cision. 

R. 14. 20, xaxdv TO avOpwore 76 bia mrpocKkoppatos écOiovtt, 
it is evil to the man who eats breaking through the con- 
sideration of the scandal. Comp. Cesar, B. G. i. 46, “eos a 
se per fidem in colloquio circumventos,” under cover of plighted 
faith, with a breach of faith: 2 C. 5. 10, va xopionrat éxactos 
Ta Oia Tod cwuaros, that each one may receive for himself his 
store, by the instrumentality of the body: 2 C. 10. 1, mapaxara@ 
vas Sua THS mpaitntos Kal émiecxeias Tod Xpictod, as the in- 
strument and means by which I would move you. So R. 12. 
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1; 15. 30, dd expresses the instrument of exhortation, that 
consideration which will avail in giving effect to the charge. 
mpos would be the classical equivalent: 1 Th. 4. 2, oldate yap 
tivas Trapayyerlas edwxapev div 64a tod Kupiou Incod, the Lord 
as the ‘causa medians’ through whom the vraparyyeA/at were 
declared, by whose blessed influence the Apostle was moved to 
deliver them. The remembrance of this enhances the impor- 
tance of the commands. 1 Th. 4. 14, rovs xotpnOévras dsd Tod 
"Inood, those who through his mediation are accounted as 
‘sleeping :’ 2 T. 2. 2, & jxoveas trap’ épod Sua TroAA@Y papTUper, 
‘coram multis testibus,’ the presbyters who were present and 
assisted at Timothy’s ordination, by the mediation of the wit- 
nesses who were adjuncts to the solemnity. Thuc. i. 40, o¥dé 
d¢ dvaxwyns woot éyéverBe, ‘ye were never so much as in 
truce;’ where Dr. Arnold remarks, “6ié denotes the circum- 
stances accompanying the action or situation spoken of, i.e. 
whatever is interposed between the beginning and end of an 
action, such as the instrument, the state or condition which must 
be gone through before the thing can be done, or simply the 
circumstances attending it.” R. 7. 6, Ta ra@jpata roy dpapriav 
Ta Sua Tov vouov, the passions of sins which were by occasion 
of the law: 20.8. 8, od Kar’ émitayny Néyw, GAA Sia THs évTépwy 
oTrouo7ns. 

So in classical Greek, dca ozrovéjzjs, ‘ with earnestness ;’ 82’ otx- 
tov daBeiv, ‘to pity;’ de dpyhs eyew, ‘to be angry with;’ & 
dyXou elvat, ‘to be troublesome ;’ d:’ éyOpas, ‘ with enmity.’ 

In an adverbial sense: R. 14. 14, ovdév xowov & avrod, no- 
thing 1s unclean in and of its own nature. 


Oud WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The general signification of ddé with an accusative is ‘on 
account of,’ ‘because of:’ M. 27. 18, dua POovoy mrapédwxav 
autov: Mk. 2. 27, ro caBBatov Sa Tov advOpwrov eyévero: Rev. 
4,11, dca To OéAnud cou Foav Kai éxticOncayv. 

The impulsive cause: J. 12. 9, #APov ov Sia tov ’Inoody povor, 
GN va xal tov Aalapov ldwow: R. 4. 23, ov éypddn St’ avrov 
povov, GAXA Kai Se’ Huds: 15. 15, dua rHY yapw thy Sobciody pos : 
H. 2. 9, nratrrw@pévov Sia To 1aOnya Tov Gavarov. | 

The exciting cause: G. 4. 13, 6¢ doOéveray Tis capKxos evnryye- 
Aucaunv vpiv, his bodily weakness gave him the opportunity : 
1C. 7. 5, wa pn treipaly ipas 6 Zatavas Sa Thy axpaciay bpor, 
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Satan takes advantage of the want of self-control to tempt: R. 
4, 25, 85 mapedo0n Sia ta TWapatrropata jpay cat TyyépOn Sia ri 
dcxalwow juov, for the sake of our offences which rendered his 
death necessary, for the sake of securing our acceptance: R. 13. 
5, ov povov Sia. THY Opynv, GAAA Kal Sia THY aovveldnow, not only 
for the sake of wrath to avoid it, but also for the sake of con- 
science to preserve it, xafapav 1 T. 3. 9, and ampocxoroy A. 
24.16: J. 6. 57, &@ Sia rov rrarépa, for the sake of, to carry out 
his intentions and purposes: R. 6. 19, dvOpa@mivov réyo Sid TH 
acbévetay THS capKos tov, I use a human illustration, as the 
infirmity of your flesh demands such a mode of instruction: H. 
5. 3, cat Se’ avriy odelrer x.7.r., by reason of this very human 
infirmity he is morally bound: R. 14. 15, et yap Sia Bpadpa o 
adergpos cov Avireirat, for if owing to meat thy brother is 
distressed in mind: R. 8. 11, Gworroujoes nai ra Ovnta oapara 
Upav dua TO évorxoby avrod mrvedvpa ev Opin. 

We may regard as adverbial usages: H. 5. 12, d:a rov ypdvov, 
by reason of the length of time: da ri; or Svati; for what? 
wherefore: comp. Od., 5c’ atrac@adias érrafov, they suffered for 
their follies: 8:4 mroAAd, for many reasons. 

In composition 6d has the meaning of all through, across, as 
SiaBaivw: thoroughly, as Siaxabapltw: mutually, Siadraoco, 
Siaréyopat: asunder, Stayrvyvocko, Stavéwo. 


KaTa WITH THE GENITIVE. 


Kara with the genitive denotes vertical motion or direction, 
down upon; with the accusative it signifies horizontal motion or 
direction, along. 

Descent from a higher place: M. 8. 32, @ppnoev waca % 
ayéhn Kata Tod Kpnuvod: Mk. 14. 3, xatéyeev adtod Kata Tijs 
Kepanris. 

Motion or direction upon, through: A. 27. 14, éBade xat’ 
auTis dveuos tupwvixds: L. 4. 14, dium é&nrOe xa dns ris 
mepty@pou, hence from the action of raising the hand in attesta- 
tion of the oath: M. 26. 63, éEopxifw ce xara rob Qeod. 

The object to which the action is directed: Jude 15, mrothoat 
xplow kata wavrwv: J. 18. 29, riva xarnyoplay dépere xata Tod 
avOparouv tovrov; So we say, ‘down upon him,’ in a hostile 
sense. Mk. 9. 40, ds ov« gore Kal? i Upon, bmrép bpay éorw: M. 
10. 35, Sixaoat dvOporrov Kata tod watpos avTov: A. 25. a7, [) 
Kal Tas Kat’ avTod airias onpavat. 
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So we may explain 2 C. 8. 2, } xara Babous wrwxela atriv, 
their deep-sunk poverty, their penury which reached downward. 
to the depth. 


KaTa WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With an accusative «ard denotes the point to which an object 
tends, the course along which an action proceeds: L. 8. 39, xa 
OAnV THY TrodLy Knpvoowy: A. 5. 15, Kata Tas mAaTelas exdépesy 
tovs aaGeveis: Li. 10. 33, cSevav HAOe kat’ avrov, alongside him. 

From this arises the distributive sense: L. 8. 1, Suodeve xara 
TONY Kal KaTaA KOLNV. 

Direction towards: A. 8. 26, 7ropevou Kata peonuBpiav: Ph. 
3. 14, Kata oKoTOV Stake. 

Sometimes purpose, object, intention: 2 T. 1. 1, amréarodos 
... kar érayyediav wis, to make known the promise of life: 
Tit. 1.1, «ata mlorw éxdextav Oecov, to promote the faith of 
God’s elect: 1T. 6.3, 79 at’ evoéBevay Sidacxanrig, the doctrine 
for the furtherance of godliness, or, “quse pietati consentanea est.” 
Some idea of purpose is implied in such expressions as «ata 
Gedy, Thue. vi. 31: a6’ dprayjv, Xen. Anab. ii. 5.3. Object 
is expressed by eis, mpos, ata. eis marks immediate purpose ; 
apos ultimate purpose; xard destination. See Philem. 5 under 
mpos, and HK. 4. 12 under eis: 2 Tim. 2. 16, @péAtpos mpos Ssdac- 
Kaniay, Tpos Edeyyxov. 

The temporal sense of the word is derived from its local 
usage, denoting the period through which the action passes: 
H. 3. 8, cata riv jpépay rod mrepacpod: M. 27. 15, xara dé 
copTny eiwbes 6 spyeucov arrodvel. 

In a tropical sense xard expresses the relation in which one 
thing stands towards another. | 

Accordance, conformity, proportion: M. 28. 3, xara ra épya 
avtTav pt trovetre: L. 2. 22, xara tov vopov: M. 16. 27, avrodaces 
éxdot@ Kata Thy mpakw avTov: 25. 15, éxadoTw Kata Tip idiay 
dvvapw. 

By the operation of: R. 1. 4, cara avedpa dyiwourns: 1 C. 
12. 8, dArXw 5é Adyos ywoaoews KaTa TO avTO Tvedya: EK. 2. 2, 
KaTa Tov apxyovTa THs éEovalas TOU dépos. 

Hence it is used of any general reference or allusion: 2 C. 
11. 21, car’ atisiay Aéyw, I speak on the subject of disgrace: 
Ph. 2. 3, wndev car’ epidecav, nothing by way of factiousness : 
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R. IL. 28, xara ev 1d evaryyéXsov éyOpol 8: ids, viewed with 
reference to the Gospel. 

We may notice too some adverbial and adjectival uses. 

Adverbial: L. 10. 31, xara ovyxvpiav: M. 1. 19, nar’ évap: 
J. 10. 3, nar’ dvona: A. 18. 14, xara Noyov: G. 2. 2, Kata azro- 
Kdduw, in accordance with revelation, not for my own 
purposes: xar’ idvay, privately. : 

Adjectival: 2 0.7. 10, “9 xara @eov Avirn, dolor animi Deum 
spectantis et sequentis: dolor ob culpam: 1) xatda xoopov Av7T7, 
dolor animi mundum spectantis et sequentis; dolor amissi; 
dolor ob penam:” R. 11. 21, rev cata diow xrddov: C. 3. 22, 
Tois Kata cdpKxa xupiows: A. 17. 28, Twes TOY KaP bas TroLNnTaV : 
18. 15, vouou tov Kal tuas: EK. 1. 15, thy Kal? vas riot. 

In composition xard denotes reference, frequently of an un- 
favourable kind: xarevreiy ti Twos, to say any thing of another, 
to make him the subject of some assertion or statement: xata- 
ywooxew ti twos, to think or impute in our judgment any 
thing to another. So xaradpovely, xatadiudfew, xararnpiverw, 
cataxpivey. Opposed to these are verbs compounded with azo, 
which deny and in a manner remove the thing spoken of from 
the subject, and make a separation between them. So azrop- 
vuvat, amroNoyely, amrodiucdbew, arroxpivecOar. From usage, how- 
ever, kaTnyopeiv, and other similar verbs, are generally taken in “ 
a bad sense: xarnyopely, to accuse; xataducafew, to condemn ; 
xatadpoveiv, ‘to think down upon,’ to despise. (Arnold, Thucyd. 
i. 95.) 

qepi has nearly the same meaning as audi, which does not 
occur in the New Testament. epi means around, ‘circum,’ a 
completed circle. apt means about, ‘utrinque,’ an imperfect 
circle. 

The object about which the action is executed: M. 2. 8, axpi- 
Bas éEeracate rept tod tradiov: 20. 24, yryavaxtneay tmept TeV 
dvo adeAdav: L. 19. 37, aivety tov Qeov repli tracav dy eldov 
duvayewy: E. 6. 22, ta wept quay (apdyyara), the circumstances 
which surround one: 1 J. 2. 2, tAacpos eos wept THY duapTiay 
nov, propitiation on account of our sins: Xen. Aad. 1. 2. 8, 
purnoas épilovta ot mrepi codias. 

qepi marks the object round about which the action of the 
verb takes place. In the use of wepi with a genitive the 
derivative meanings, ‘as concerns,’ ‘as regards,’ greatly pre- 
dominate ; the primary idea however still remains: vepé with a 
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genitive serves to mark an object which is the central point of 
activity: 1 C. 12. 1, wepi ray arvevpatinay ov Bédw tuas aryvo- 
ely, the wvevpdrixa Sdpa formed the centre of the dyvoia, the 
further idea of any action or motion round it is supplied by 
wept with the accusative: 1 T. 6. 4, vooav aepi Syrncers. 
(Ellicott.) 

mept represents the notion of visible inferiority, one rising 
above the rest from a visible circle of objects, ‘ pre ceteris:’ I 
i, 287, GA’ 6S avnp eOérer rept Travrwy Eupevat Grrwv. 

qept with the accusative signifies motion or extension around : 
L. 18. 8, ws Stov oxarpw tept aitiv: Mk. 9. 42, Aas pudsxds 
mept Tov TpaynAroyv avTod: 3. 8, ot mept Tupov nal Sidadva: A. 
28. 7, év Sé Tots aept TéTrov éxeivoy. 

The object about which an action is exerted: L. 10. 40, 
mepieoTrato Tept ToAA}Y Staxoviayv: A. 19. 25, rovs rept roravra 
épyatas: 1 T. 1. 19, wept trav mictw évavaynoay: 2 T. 2. 18, 
olriwwes tept tTHv adjGeray notoynoay, such as concerning the 
truth missed their aim: comp. dcatp(Bew wept tiv yewpertpiay, 
otrovoatew Tepl TL. 

With vague indications of time and number: M. 20. 3, zrepi 
THY Tpitny dpav: A. 22. 6, wept peonuBpiav, wept tpic-ydtous, 
three thousand, more or less. 


Umép WITH THE GENITIVE. 


vzrép with the genitive signifies ‘super,’ above, over an object, 
in a relative rather than absolute sense; with the accusative 
the meaning is ‘ ultra,’ with motion implied beyond an object. 

‘In the place of :’ Plato, Gorg. 515 c, éyw tirép cod amoxpwod- 
pac: Philem. 13, wa tirép cod por dtaxovy: J. 11. 50, cupdhépes 
ipiv va els avOpwros arro8avyn irép tod Xaod Kai pw) Grow TO 
GOvos amoAntat: 18. 14, cupéper Eva avOpwirov amoréabar inrép 
tov Aaov: R. 5. 6, Xpuoros tirép aceBaov aréfave: 1 T. 2. 6, 
Sods éavrov avtidutpov tmép mavrwv. Comp. Eur. Al.., pr 
Oyjcy’ irrép Tov avdpos. “Tenendum est azrodaveiv itrép tivos 
non tantum in N. T., sed et apud scriptores profanos significare 
mori /oco alterius.’’ (Valckner.) This comes from the notion 
of standing over to protect, as a bird will receive a blow in- 
tended for her young ones, or as a shield receives a blow in 
place of the person who raises it in defence. 

In these passages t7rép may mean ‘in commodum alicujus,’ or 
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‘in loco alicujus.’ In doctrinal passages imrép admits the second 
meaning united with the first, where the context and nature of 
the argument seem to require it. Where the second is exclu- 
sively meant the preposition would be avri (vice alicujus). 

In behalf of: M. 5. 44, wrpocedyeoGe irrép tay émnpealovtav 
twas: A. 26. 1, éwurpéreral cor trép ceavrod Neyer. Compare 
Ml, i. 444, éxatouSnv pé-ae wrrép Aavawyv: Xen., vrép tis 
monews Ovewv. 

For the purpose of; to carry out, to accomplish: Ph. 2. 13, 
imép ths evdoxias: 2 C. 12. 19, ra 8 wdvra, ayamrntoi, brép Tijs 
buoy oixodouns: J. 11. 4, brép SoEns: R. 15. 8, trrép adGelas 
@ecod. 

Concerning, as to talk over a matter: Hdt., ta Acyoueva 
urép twos: Virg., “Multa super Priamo rogitans:” R. 9. 27, 
*"Hoatas xpdfer wrép tod "Iopanrd: 2 Th. 2. 1, épwrapyey dpas 
tmrep ths Tapovolas tod Kupiou nuav: 2 O. 1. 8, ov Oéropev 
buas ayvoeiv tirép Tis Ortpews hudv: 12. 8, virép tovTou tpis 
tov Kuptov trapexddeca. 

In these instances trép has the sense of zrepi, with which it 
is connected. wrép designates the apex of the compass, whereas 
qepi denotes the circle described. d7rép expresses more feeling 
than zrepi, as it applies to an advocate pleading in the place of 
a client; maintaining a cause which has been misrepresented 
by others. Xpiords améGave inrép aceBav, in their stead, but 
mept auaptiov, which rendered it necessary that He should die. 
Thus trép is used with the person, ‘sinners,’ but wepé with the 
thing, ‘sins:’ 1 P. 3.18, Xprords Arak qepi apapruay érabe, 
dixatos orrép adixwv. Perhaps the only exception is H. 5. 3, for 
we must not overlook the presence of #yov in 1 C. 15.3. In 
2 Th. 2. 1 vrép may mark the duty and interest of believers in 
furthering the wapovela. So vzép 1 T. 2. 1, 2. 


vrép WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With the accusative, i7rép denotes ‘ beyond,’ excess in honour, 
measure, number, time: M. 10. 24, ov« éore pabnris irép tov 
diddcKxanov: Ph. 2. 9, éyaploato air@ dvoua ro itrép Trav Svopa : 
Philem. 16, ovxéts ws Soddov, GAN’ trrép SoddAov: 2 C. 12. 13, ré 
yap dorw 6 nrrnOnre omép tas Novas éxxdrnaolas ; Xen. Anab. 
i. 1. 9, evodéues Trois Opaki trois vrép “EXAnoTrovtopy oixodas. 
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From the idea of excess comes the notion of ‘contrary to:’ 
1 C. 4. 6, wn tarép 8 yéyparrrar dpoveiv. 
+ In composition d7rép expresses over, above, of place, as wrep- 
Saivw: in defence of, as vmepevrvyyavw: of abundance, as 
irrepBaddw, virepalpopat: of excess, as UmepavEave, trepXiap, 
vrepmcovalo. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE, DATIVE, ACCUSATIVE. 


e7( WITH THE GENITIVE. 


é7i denotes superposition, and with the genitive, answers to 
the question ‘where P’ M. 9. 2, wapadutexoy éri Krlyns BeBrn- 
pévov: Mk. 8. 4, yoprdcas dptwy én’ épnpias: M. 10. 27, 
xnpuEare érri tov Swudtwov: J. 6. 21, mWAoloy éyéveto emt THs 
ys, on the land: L. 22. 30, a éo@inre nai wivnte eri ris 
tparétns, of the things upon my table: A. 5. 30, xpeudoavrtes 
émt EvAov: Mk. 12. 26; L. 20. 37, emi ris Bdrov, in the section 
which treats upon the bush: A. 21. 23, avdpes evytw eyovres 
ép éavrav: J. 6. 2, Ta onueia & erroia emi TeHv acbevotyTwr: 
Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 21, ceAeves avTod petvat ert Tov TroTapod. 

Once after verbs of speaking: G. 3. 16, a> éml aroAA@v, GAN’ 
wos éf évos: Plato, Charm. 155 vp, émt tod xadod rAéyov 
mawdos: Gorg. 453 E, madw 8 et éri TaY aiTay Texvav éyo- 
pev: Demosth. de Cor. 22, rovtwv tocovtwy dvTwv Kat én’ avTis 
THS adnGeias ottw Sexvupévwv, to be based upon truth itself. 

With the same local sense it conveys the idea, ‘in the 
presence of:’ M. 28. 14, dav dxovoO9 tobro éri rod tryepovos : 
Mk. 138. 9, ésri aryepover nai Baciriéwy orabyoeabe: 1 C. 6.1, 
xplvecOat eri trav adixwy: A. 24. 19, ods ebee él cod rrapetvas. 

In a temporal sense. Past time is considered up or above; 
going backwards and upwards: M. 1. 11, évi ris peroixecias 
BaBvndavos: Mk. 2. 26, ei "ABiabap rod apytepéws: H. 1. 1, 
ém éoxydTwv Tav nuepov tovrwy: Xen. Anab. i. 9. 7, évl ye 
avdpt trav ép nyov, the man above all others of those in our 
day: I]. ii. 797, ém’ etpyvns, in time of peace. 

Authority, dignity, power, upon, over: R. 9. 5, 6 dy émi 
mavrov Bees: A. 12. 20, BAdorov rov émt tod KotTavos TOD 
Bactréws: 8. 27, bs Fw él waons tis yalys alris: 6. 3, ods 
Karacrycopev emt TIS xpelas travTns: M. 2. 22, Bactdever emt 
tis "Iovdaias: Rev. 2. 26, dd0w éFovolay émi trav éOvav. 

The concurrent circumstances and relations in which, and 
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under which, an event takes place: R. 1. 9, wavrote ém trav 
mpocevyav you Seopevos: E. 1. 16, wvelav tuav trocovpevos ért 
Tay mpocevyay pou: A. 10. 34, ém dAnbelas xaradapBavos 
peas. 

é7{ WITH THE DATIVE. 


With a dative é/ implies actual superposition, rest upon, 
close to: Mk. 6. 39, avaxdivas mravras éml T@ yrAwP@ yYOpTY: 
M. 14. 8, S65 pos de ert mivane thy Keharny ‘Iwdvvov: 24. 33, 
éyyus éotw éml Oupais: J. 8.7, 6 avapaptntos vuav wpaTos Tov 
Aov én’ avTA Baréro: Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 17, ws be Hv Atos 
ent Suc pais. 

Accession or addition: M. 25. 20, d\Aa@ rddavra éxépdnoa en’ 
avrois: L. 3. 20; 16. 26, él maou rovrous. 

Subsequence or succession: A. 11. 19, Orinpews Tis yevouevns 

eri Zrepdve: Ph. 2. 27, a pu) Avy ert AUT TYO. 
- Co-existence in time: H. 9. 26, émi ovvredeia Trav aiwvor: 
2 C. 3. 14, ért TH avayvoce Tis Tradatas SiaOnens: H. 9. 15, 
én tH mpatn Svabnxy: Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 7, éwi rovT@ épav 6 
Muods éxrrdnrropévous avtous. 

Basis, foundation: M. 4. 4, ov« ém dptm pove Cyoeras 
avOpwros: R. 15. 12, én’ avr@ vn Arrrvcodow: Mk. 10. 24, 
merraOoras émit trois ypnuacw: A. 4. 18, Siddoxew eri te 
ovonats Inood: L. 5. 5, eri te pnyarl cov yaddow 76 Sixrvov: 
1 T. 1. 16, meorevewy ém’ adr@e: L. 24. 25: R. 9. 33; 10. 11: 
1 P. 2. 6. Christ is represented as the basis, foundation, on 
which faith rests. With the primary meaning of ézi with the 
dative, ‘absolute superposition,’ is connected the accessory 
notion of ‘dependence on:’ Xen. Anab. i. 4, BovAreverar Siras 
pyrote ett éotas evi TH adeAp@, Cyrus devises measures by 
which he shall no longer be dependent on his brother. 

The ethical basis; occasion or cause of an action or emotion: 
M. 18. 13, yaiper er’ abdre@ (cf. 1 Th. 3. 9): L. 1. 47, HyarAtace 
TO TrVED MA pou éTTl TH Oe@ tT@ cwTHpl wou: Mk. 3. 5, cvAAvTrOU- 
Hevos éTi TH Tapwce THS Kapdias: 2 C. 12. 21, uy pweravon- 
odvrwy ent TH axabapota: R. 6. 21, ef’ ols viv érraicyvveo$e : 
Xen. Anab. ii. 6. 13, dydAnrerat emt OeoceBeia nai adnOeia Kai 
Sixarornte: vi. 6. 19, €Overo eal TH aropeia. 

Both these uses are found in 1 Th. 3. 7, wapexrjOnpev 
aderpoi éf’ dyiv eri mdon tH avdynn Kal Ore: judy, where 
the first éw/ marks the objects which were the substratum of 
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the Apostle’s comforts; points to the basis on which the 
mwapaxAnots rested: ‘fundamentum cui veluti superstructa est :’ 
as in 2 C. 7.7, év TH TapaxAnoes 4 wapexrAnOn éd vuiv. The 
second émi marks the occasion, with a semi-local force noticing 
that with which the zrapaxAnows stands in immediate contact 
and connexion: as in 2 O. 7. 4, vieprepiocevopar TH yapa 
éri taon TH ONAbE: Hyav. 

Moving principle; suggesting motive; accompanying con- 
dition: 1 ©. 9. 10, dw édrribs odelrer 6 dporpidy apotpiay: 
H. 9.17, StaOnnn eri vexpois BeBaia: G. 5. 13, vets err’ édev- 
Oepla éxrnOnre: M. 19. 9, 8s av arrodvon TH yuvaica adtod ef 
pn emt Tropveig. 

Hence ézri marks the purpose, object : E. 2. 10, «reaOévres ev 
Xpist@ 'Inood eri Epyous ayabois, being formed in Christ Jesus 
with a view to good works. Here é7i denotes the object or 
aim of an action considered as the motive or foundation thereof, 

‘on the understanding of.’ 

Repeated instances of this occur in classical writers : Xen. 
Anab. v. 8. 8, Kal yap iarpot résvovow Kat xalovow én’ ayada, 
to do him good: vii. 6. 3, aXet avdrods él Eevia, to share his 
hospitality: ii. 4. 3, dofomev dri crodéuq arreévat, for the purpose 
of war: Thucyd. i. 103, Evvé8noav ampos tos Aaxcdaimovious 
éf’ & te éElacw, on the condition of their emigrating: 113, 
omovoas Troinodpevot eh’ @ Tos dvdpas Kopobvrat, making truce 
on the condition that they shall carry off their men : Demosth. 
de Cor. 64, ris treptewpaxvlas (wepidos) Tadra yvyvopeva éml tH 
THs idias mdeoveFlas édrride, the party which overlooked these 
things as they occurred with a view to the hope of their own 
gain: 284, éuicda0ns eri tO Ta TovTwri cuudépovTa SiapGel- 
pewy: 95, vaverAnpov mdvr’ éri cwrnpia mpdfavra: Thucyd. i. 
37, 76 8 émt Kaxoupyia Kai ove aperh émrerndevoap, this, how- 
ever, they made their practice, with a view to villainy, not on 
the ground of bravery: 71, éi r@ pt) Avireiy GAAHAOUS TO ior 
véwere, yo assign what is fair and equal on the principle of not 
annoying others. 

Sometimes é7/ includes the result, together with the purpose 
and object of an action: 2 T. 2. 14, pu) Aoyopayeiv, eis ovdey 
Npnotwov, ert KatactpodyH Tav axovoyTwy, not to contend about 
words, a cause useful for nothing, resulting in the subversion of 
the hearers: Xen., evi BrAaPyH, éwi Oavdrw: Thucyd., ra éwi 
Tovrous, ‘what was the next best thing to be done.’ 
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é7ri WITH THR ACCUSATIVE. 


With accusatives é/ signifies motion, with a view to super- 
position: M. 9. 18, éAOwy éwibes tiv yeipd cou é avtny: 4. 5, 
lornow avrov emt mrepiytov Tov iepod: J. 8. 59, Hpav ovv NOous 
iva Badrwow én’ avrov: A. 10. 9, avéBn ei to Sapa. 

Any extended motion: M. 27. 45, oxdros éyéveto eri Tacav 
Thy yiv: 18. 12, ropevOels ert tra don: 18. 2, 6 SyAos emt Tov 
aiyadov eiotyxet, had gone to the shore and stationed them- 
selves there: 19. 28, xaOicecQe tpeis eri Swdexa Opovovs, along 
upon the circle of thrones : 23. 35, Srrws EXOn ed tpas way alwa 
Sixavov: L. 21. 35, @s mraryis éreNevoetat ert mravras: M. 14. 19, 
avaxNOjvat eri Tovs yopTous. 

Motion from heaven to earth: Mk. 1. 10, 7a IIvedua ws trepic- 
tepay xataBaivov em’ avrov: A. 11. 15, érémece to TIvedpa ro 
Gyvov én’ autovs: 2 C. 12. 9, a émiannrvacn én’ ene 7 Svvapis 
tod Xptaotov: G. 6. 16, eipyvn én’ avtovs Kal Eneos. 

The centre of attraction: Mk. 5. 21, ouvpyOn Sydos arodvs 
ér autov: 2 Th. 2.1, huav éerucvvaywyis ér avrov. ért marks 
the point to which the cvvaywy7 was directed, and loses its idea 
of superposition in that of approximation or juxtaposition. The 
difference between éi and mpés in this combination is, that 
while mrpés points more to the direction to be taken, évi marks 
more the point to be reached. (Ellicott, 2 Th. 2. 1.) 

Temporal sense: L. 4. 25, écdeloy 6 oupavos él ern Tpia: 
10. 35, ézi Thy aipton, ‘bis Morgen:’ A. 3. 1, él thy dpav Tis 
mTpocevy7ys THY evvarny, ‘bis neun Uhr.’ 

The direction, bent of the mind or feeling: H. 6. 1, wioTews 
emt Ocov: M. 27. 43, wérowWev ert Oeov: 1 P. 1. 13, rerelws 
éAmricate emt THY pepopevny viv yapw: M. 25. 21, émi orAlya 7s 
WioeTos, Tl ToKA@Y oe KaTacrnow: L. 9. 5, Tov KoYLOpToY aTro- 
twdtare eis paptipiov én avtovs: 2 Th. 1. 10, ériorevOn 1d 
paptupsoy é> wpas, a testimony directed to you, involving some 
idea of ‘nearness or approximation :’ M. 10. 21, eravaorjcovrar 
téxva én yoveis: 2 Th. 2. 4, wrepaspopevos eri wdavta Neyopevoy 
Oeov: LXX, Dan. 11. 36, thrwOyjoetar nal peyadruvOnceras émt 
wavra Qeov. é7i with its general local meaning involves’ the 
more specific and ethical one of opposition. 

The difference between eis and éwi may be marked in R. 3. 
22, Stcatoovvn S¢ Ocod Sia wiotews “Inood Xpiotod eis mavras 
kal él qavras tovs miotevovras, God’s plan of justifying 
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through faith in Christ Jesus extending to and resting upon; 
reaching to and efficacious for all who believe. 

é7ri in composition expresses rest; as émipévw, érixespat: 
direction, évtyéw: motion towards, éwtyerpéw: increase, com- 
pleteness, érrvywockw, ériyvwots: addition, éwixadéw: repeti- 
tion, é7riBodw. | 

In ératcyvvoat, ért marks the imaginary point of applica- 
tion, that on which the feeling is based; used with persons Mk. 
8. 38; L. 9. 26, and with things R. 1. 16; 1 T.1.16. aioreves, 
erm ifewv are followed by éy, eis, ei, but generally with a differ- 
ence of meaning, as the exercise of faith is contemplated under 
different aspects. mcrevew ev, R. 10. 9, involves the idea of 
being in Christ as the substratum of spiritual life; miorevew 
eis, M. 18.6; J. 3.15; A. 22. 19; Ph. 1. 29, implies union of a 
fuller and more mystical nature, with probably some accessory 
ideas of mental direction towards the object of faith; muorevew 
évi, with the dative, R. 10. 11; 1 T. 1. 16, involves repose, 
reliance on; micrevewy éri, with the accusative, J. 14. 1, denotes 
mental direction with a view to that reliance. So éAifew év 
marks the basis or foundation of hope, 1 C. 15. 19; éAzifew eis, 
the direction of the hope with the further idea of union and 
communion with the object of hope, J. 5. 45; 2 C. 1.10; 1 P. 
3.5. édmrlew éri, with the dative, marks the foundation on 
which the hope rests, 1 T. 6.17; R. 15.12. édmifew éari, with 
the accusative, the mental direction, 1 T. 5. 5. 

Mera, in common Greek, is joined only with the gen. and 
accus. In poetry it is found with the dative. 

pera denotes companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
panionship, and thus differs from ovv, which expresses conjunc- 
tion, union, coherence. Thus E. 6. 23, ayamn pera trictews, 
love in company with faith, implying their coexistence. dyarn 
aovuv miote. would denote their coherence, or confusion; the one 
quality being identified with the other, which would have no 
meaning; yet we have, E. 4. 3’, woxpia... odv xaxia, as bitter- 
ness is identical with some badness of disposition, and in 1 C. 
10. 13, ov T@ Teipacu@ Kai thy ExBacwv, as the one is Insepa- 
rably united with the other: 1 Thess. 3. 13, wera wavrwv tov 
wylwv avrod, the saints are represented as attending our Lord 
at His coming and swelling the majesty of His train: ovv ois 
dryious would describe them as united with Him. Hence ovy is 
used. C. 3. 3, 7) Sw) dpa xéxputrrat oly TO Xpiota ev TH Oew. 

N 
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érri WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With accusatives éré signifies motion, with a view to super- 
position: M. 9. 18, éA@ay ézibes thy yeipd cov em abtny: 4. 5, 
lornow avtov émt wrepiytoy Tod iepov: J. 8. 59, Hpav ovv AiBous 
wa Badwow én’ avtrov: A. 10. 9, avéBn éri ro Sapa. 

Any extended motion: M. 27. 45, oxdros éyévero éri Tacav 
Thy yy: 18. 12, ropevOels ert ta bon: 18. 2, 6 Byros emt Tov 
aiyiadov eiornxer, had gone to the shore and stationed them- 
selves there: 19. 28, naOiceaOe ipeis eri Swdexa Opovovs, along 
upon the circle of thrones: 23. 35, dmws ENOn ep tpas av alua 
Sixatov: L. 21. 35, ws waryis eweNevoetat eri travras: M. 14. 19, 
avaxnOjnvat éwi rovs yopTous. 

Motion from heaven to earth: Mk. 1. 10,76 IIvedpa ws trepto- 
tepay xataBaivoy ér’ avrov: A. 11. 15, émémece to IIvedpa ro 
Gytov én’ avtovs: 2 CO. 12. 9, a émioxnvacn ém ewe 7 Svvapmus 
tov Xpiorov: G. 6. 16, eipnvn em’ avrovs Kai éXeos. 

The centre of attraction: Mk. 5. 21, ovvi7yOn dydos qrodus 
ér avrov: 2 Th. 2. 1, yuav émicuvaywryins ér avroyv. émi marks 
the point to which the cvvayaryyn was directed, and loses its idea 
of superposition in that of approximation or juxtaposition. The 
difference between ézi and mpos in this combination is, that 
while zpos points more to the direction to be taken, éwt marks 
more the point to be reached. (Ellicott, 2 Th. 2. 1.) 

Temporal sense: L. 4. 25, éxAeicOn 6 ovpavos émi ern tela: 
10. 35, eri tiv aipuov, ‘bis Morgen:’ A. 3. 1, él thy dpay THs 
mpocevyns THY évvarny, ‘bis neun Uhr.’ 

The direction, bent of the mind or feeling: H. 6. 1, aricrews 
ert Ocov: M. 27. 43, aéroiev eri Ocov: 1 P. 1. 13, Terelws 
éAricate éri thy pepoperny dpiv yapw: M. 25. 21, emi ortya fs 
motos, éml ToAA@Y oe Kataotncw: L. 9. 5, Tov KovopToy atro- 
twatate eis paptipioyv én’ avrovs: 2 Th. 1. 10, émiorevOn To 
paptripvoy éd’ duas, a testimony directed to you, involving some 
idea of ‘nearness or approximation :’ M. 10. 21, émavacrjcovtas 
Téxva érl yoveis: 2 Th. 2. 4, drreparpopevos emt travta Aeyomevov 
Ocov: LXX, Dan. 11. 36, nhywOjceras nai peyaruvOncerat él 
qwavra Qeov. él with its general local meaning involves: the 
more specific and ethical one of opposition. | 

The difference between eis and émi may be marked in R. 3. 
22, Scatoovvn S¢ Qeod Sia wiotews “Inaod Xpiotod eis mdvras 
xat ént tmavtas tovs motevoyras, God’s plan of justifying 
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through faith in Christ Jesus extending to and resting upon; 
reaching to and efficacious for all who believe. 

evi in composition expresses rest; as émipévo, émrixespat: 
direction, éwtyéw: motion towards, éwyerpéw: increase, com- 
pleteness, ériywackw, ériyvwots: addition, ériuadéw : repeti- 
tion, é7riBodw. , 

In éraicyvvoyat, éri marks the imaginary point of applica- 
tion, that on which the feeling is based; used with persons Mk. 
8. 38; L. 9. 26, and with things R.1. 16; 17T.1.16. moreve, 
ermifewv are followed by év, ets, emi, but generally with a differ- 
ence of meaning, as the exercise of faith is contemplated under 
different aspects. morevew év, R. 10. 9, involves the idea of 
being in Christ as the substratum of spiritual life; morevew 
eis, M. 18.6; J. 3.15; A. 22. 19; Ph. 1. 29, implies union of a 
fuller and more mystital nature, with probably some accessory 
ideas of mental direction towards the object of faith; moreveu 
él, with the dative, R. 10. 11; 1 T. 1. 16, involves repose, 
reliance on; miorevey emi, with the accusative, J. 14. 1, denotes 
mental direction with a view to that reliance. So éAmivew év 
marks the basis or foundation of hope, 1 C. 15. 19; éAmifew eis, 
the direction of the hope with the further idea of union and 
communion with the object of hope, J. 5. 45; 2C. 1. 10; 1 P. 
3.5. éAdmilew éri, with the dative, marks the foundation on 
which the hope rests, 1 T. 6.17; R. 15.12. édrmiew emi, with 
the accusative, the mental direction, 1 T. 5. 5. 

Mera, in common Greek, is joined only with the gen. and 
accus. In poetry it is found with the dative. 

wera denotes companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
panionship, and thus differs from ovv, which expresses conjunc- 
tion, union, coherence. Thus E. 6. 23, ayamn peta trictews, 
love in company with faith, implying their coexistence. ayamrn 
ouy miore. would denote their coherence, or confusion; the one 
quality being identified with the other, which would have no 
meaning; yet we have, E. 4. 31, woxpia.. . avy xaxig, as bitter- 
ness is identical with some badness of disposition, and in 1 C. 
10. 13, ody T@ TEelpacu@ Kai thy ExBacwv, as the one is insepa- 
rably united with the other: 1 Thess. 3. 13, werd wavrwv Tov 
dylwv avrov, the saints are represented as attending our Lord 
at His coming and swelling the majesty of His train: ovv tois 
dryiovs would describe them as united with Him. Hence .cvy is 
used C. 3. 3, 9 Swi) bua KéxpuTrtar ovv T@ Xpiota ev TO Oew. 

N 
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Amid, among: M. 26. 58, ékdOyro peta ta Uirnpetov: Rev. 
21. 3, 7 oxnvn rod Ocod peta taV avOpwarwy Kai oxnraces per 
avtayv: Mk. 1. 13, jv pera trav Onplwy. The original significa- 
tion of wera is connected with pécos, ‘medius,’ with the German 
‘mit,’ ‘ Mittel,’ and the English ‘mid,’ ‘ middle.’ 

In company with: J. 11. 31, of dvres pet’ adris ev TH oiKia: 
M. 9. 15, éf’ Scov pet’ avtayv éotw 6 vupdios: Rev. 14. 13, ra 
Se gpya avtav axodovbet per avtav: 2 Th. 1. 7, avecw pel 
QuaY... am ovpavod pet ayyédov Suvapews avtod. 

pera refers especially to the mental feeling and disposition 
with which an action is performed: L. 1.39, wera orovdijs: 2 
C. 7. 15, @> peta hoBov Kal Tpouou édéEacGe aitov: Mk. 3. 5, 
mepiBreyrauevos aurovs per opyis. Hence it is expressive of 
sympathy, of one’s side or party: M. 12. 30, 6 wy dv per epod 
war’ éuov éoti: L. 9. 49, ovw axorovbe? wed” juav. 

Occasionally with the idea of aid or blessing: J. 8. 29, o 
mépyas pe pet euod dori: H. 13. 25, 9 yapis pera mravroy 
tov: A. 2. 28, rAnpwces pe evppocdyns peTa TOD Tpocwrrov 
cou. 

Mutual action, interest, feeling: M. 12. 30, wy cuvaywv per 
éwov: 18. 23, 7OéAnce cuvapas AGyor pera THY SovAWY avTOD: 
22. 16, aTroaTéAXovol abt@ Tous pabnras abtav pera tav “Hpw- 
Siavov: L. 10. 37, 6 mwosnoas éXeos per’ avrov, marking the 
mutual action of giver and receiver: 2 J. 2, da thy adnOeay 
THY pévovoav év Hpiv Kat pe’ jyav Erras els aiava, the subjec- 
tive doctrinal truth is expressed by év. The personal truth 
Christ Himself who aids us, as sharing our nature, is expressed 
by pera. 

After words implying accord, discord: L. 23. 12, éyévovro 
piror per adAnrov: R. 12. 18, pera TAVTOV dvOparav elpn- 
vevovres: 1 J. 4. 17, TeTeAclwoTas n ayarn we nuav: Rev. 2. 
16, TTONEUNTW PET GAUTOV. 

Participation: 2 C. 6. 15, 16, Tis pepis mriat@ peta atriotov ; 
J. 13. 8, ovx éxyers pépos per ewov: L. 22. 37, werd avouwv 
édoyic8n: 1. 72, mrotjoas EXeos peta Tov Twatépwv: Mk. 6. 50, 
evbéws éAXdAncEY ET avTaDV. 

The concomitant of an action, marking the circumstance or 
condition with which another event is attended: M. 14. 7, wef 
Spxov mporoynoev avrg: 2 Th. 3. 12, wera jouvylas épyafopevor : 
1 T. 1. 14, ureperrAcovacey  yapis Tod Kuplov jpav peta ric- 
Tews. kat aydrns THs év Xpior@ “Incod: Mk. 9. 24, xal evOéws 
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xpafas 6 watTnp Tob matdiou pera Saxpvov édreye: E. 6. 23, 
elpyjvn tois adedois Kai ayamrn peta mrictews, as if enhanced by 
faith. 

werd with the accusative implies succession in time: M. 17.1, 
pc? mpépas é&: J. 13.7, pera tatra: M. 26. 32, pera TO eyep- 
Onval pe: in place, H. 9. 3, wera ro Sevrepov Kataréracpa, i.e. 
behind. 

In composition pera expresses community, participation, 
peradiSwpt, weréyw: sequence or succession in time, petavoéw, 
perapéXopat: backwards, reversion, petaGeots: change of place 
or condition, peraBaivw, petaBadrddyw. Thucyd, pera yelpas 
éyev, to have in hand. 

The uniform meaning of Tapa is, ‘by the side of :’ Tapa cov, 
from, by thy side: rapa coi, at, by thy side; mapa oé, to, °y 
thy side. 


Tapa WITH THE GENITIVE, 


Genitive of person after verbs of motion, coming, sending: 
J. 1. 6, dvOpwiros arrectadpévos trapda Oeod: Mk. 14. 43, wrapa- 
ylverat ‘Iovdas . . . wapd tov apytepéwy: J. 7. 29, wap’ avrod 
El{Lt, KAKELVOS [LE ATED TELNED. 

The source whence any thing proceeds: L. 6. 19, dvvapus 
map avtod é&nOev: M. 21. 42, wrapda Kupiov éyévero airy: 
L. 2. 1, é€7A@e Soypa wapda Kaicapos: Phil. 4. 18, deEdpevos 
map ‘Exradpoditov ta map vpov: M. 2. 4, éruvOdvero wap 
avutav: A, 26, 12, per’ éeEovcias Kai emitpoTrns THS Tapa Tov 
apytepéwv. 

Sometimes it appears to be used for the agent; but zapa 
marks the instigators: A. 22. 30, ro Ti Katyyopeirat Tapa TeV 
*Iovdaiwy. Here iro could not have been used, as the Jews had 
laid no formal charge. ‘If the action proceeds from a person, 
Tapa or uiro is employed. rapa indicates merely in general 
terms the source of motion; w7ro indicates the special efficient 
and producing cause.” Winer, § 47. 

Hence it is used as a periphrasis for the genitive of possession 
or relation: Mk. 3. 21, of wap avrod, his kindred: 5. 26, ra 
map éauvrys mavra, all her property: i. q., L. 8. 43, ddov tov 
Biov. 

mapa denotes emanation from a personal source; a7ro, emana- 
tion simply: dz’ ovpavod, predication of place: Mk. 8. 1), 
Gyrobvtes tap’ avrod onpetoy amé Tod ovpavod. 
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jwapa WITH THE DATIVE. 


Dative of person or place, expressing rest, position: J. 
19. 25, elornxeccav mapa ta otavp@: A. 9. 43, pelvar Tapa 
TUL Sipove. 

Proximity: M. 22. 25, joav wap piv émta adergpoi: 1 C. 
16. 2, r’0érw wrap’ éavT@, at home. 

In the power of: L. 1. 37, ov« aduvvarjce: rapa tea Oew trav 
pnyua: M. 19. 26, rapa avOperos tobTo abdvvatov éott, Tapa Sé 
Oe wavra Suvara éore. 

In the judgment of: 1 P. 2. 4, rapa Oc@ Exrextov evrimov: 
1 C. 3. 19, 9 codia Tod Koopov TovTou pwpia Tapa TO Oe@ EoTL: 
A. 26. 8, diruotoy Kpiverat Trap’ bpiy ef 6 Beds vexpods éryelpet. 

In the court of heaven: R. 2. 13, dieavoe mapa ra Oca: 
R. 2. 11, od ydp éort mpocwrorAn pia mapa To Beg: 2 P. 2. 11, 
ov hépover kat avtayv trapa Kupiw BrAdodnpov xpicw. 

In fellowship with God: 1 C. 7. 24, &xaoros év & éxrHOn ev 
TOUTM mEVveTO Tapa TO Oew. 

The following may be classed under the head of rest, posi- 
tion; laid up with; in store with: M. 6. 1, pscOov ovx éyere 
Tapa Te Tatpt yov: L. 1. 30, edpes yapw mapa ta Geo. 

Accusative. Motion to a place; alongside: M. 15. 29, «ai 
peraBas ... HAGE Tapa thy Oaraccay: 30, Kal Eppitpay avTovs 
qapa Tous Todas Tod ‘Incov: Mk. 4. 15, ot mapa rHy odov. 

With verbs of rest where previous motion is implied: M. 
13. 1, éxaOnto Tapa thy Oadraccav: L. 7. 38, cradca Tapa ToS 
TOoasS AUTOV OTTiCw. 


jTapa& WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


Of the ground or reason, along with which a conclusion 
follows: 1 C. 12. 15, ov arapa rodto ovK EoTW Ex TOD TwpmaTOS, 
not for this reason is it no part of the body. 

Hence it has the force of ‘beside’ in English, which means, 
‘by the side.’ Compare ‘beside the question,’ ‘inconsistent 
with,’ ‘different from,’ ‘beyond,’ ‘ except :’ G. 1. 8, éav adyyedos 
e& ovpavod evayyedifnrat vuiv map 5 evnyyedtcaucba: 1 C. 
3. 11, OewérAsov GAAoy ovdels Svvatas Ocivar mapa Tov KEipevor : 
A. 18. 13, wapda tov vopov otros avarelOes tors avOparous 
oéBecOar tov Ocov: R. 1. 25, eXdtpevoay tH KTioes Tapa Tov 
xtlaavra, to the neglect of the Creator. Compare R. 1. 26, 
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mapa vow: 4. 18, wap’ édqlda, ‘preter naturam,’ ‘ preter 
spem.’ 

Beside, less than: 2 C. 11. 24, treocapdxovra mapa piav: 
more than, beyond a line real or imaginary: L. 13. 2, ayap- 
TwAot Tapa mavtas. This has been referred to the use of the 
Hebrew particle }, but compare mapa mdvras "Axasods péyas : 
Xen. Anah, vi. 6. 8, viot pev adtradv wap’ odrLyov érrovobyto Tov 
Kvréavdpov: L. 8. 13, pndev mAéov rapa ro Statetaypévoy tpiv 
mpdocete: R. 12. 3, rap’ 6 Set hpoveiv. 

So ‘preter,’ ‘passing beyond,’ is nearly synonymous with 
‘propter,’ ‘ preeter opinionem.’ 

In composition vrapa has the meaning of ‘alongside,’ ‘ by the 
side of,’ zrapaBody, tapabaddccws, tapiotnut: ‘to the side of,’ 
‘to one’s hand,’ rrapadiéwpt, mapéyw, Tapaxadéw: ‘to one side of,’ 
‘past,’ wapépyouat, mapamrAéw: ‘beyond,’ ‘amiss,’ ‘wrongly,’ 
Tapaxovw, TapaBaive : ‘with bad intent,’ sraparnpéw, Trapotpiva. 
Compare the German ‘ver-,’ in ‘verschwéren,’ ‘ forswear.’ 
mapattovpat, decline, have nothing to do with: Thucyd. i. 182, 
Taparouncdpevos pparyida, having counterfeited the seal. 

wo, from which wrép is formed, is used in the New Testa- 
ment with genitive and accusative. The significations are, with 
the genitive, motion from beneath; with the dative, position 
below ; with the accusative, motion or extension underneath. 

iro is used with verbs neuter and passive to mark the 
efficient or instrumental cause, and denotes the subject or 
agent from under whose hand, power, agency, causation, the 
action of the verb generally proceeds. 

The local signification may be traced in 2 P. J. 17, davis 
évexOeions ve THS peyarompetrobs SoEns. 

The agent: M. 1. 22, ro pnOév ward rod Kupiov: 2, 16, 
éverraiyOn bro tev payov; L. 14. 8, étav KrANOAs bird Tivos eis 
ydpous: 21. 20, xuxAouperny bd otpatorrédwy Thy ‘Tepovoadnp. 

The cause: L. 8. 14, d1rd pepisvav . . . Tropevopevor ovprvi- 
yovtat: 7. 24, xdAapoyv wird avyés“ov cadrevopevoyv: 2 P. 2. 17, 
vehérat UTro AaiAatTros EXavVopevar. 

Though vo is generally used with verbs of the passive 
voice, it is joined also to neuter verbs having a passive force, 
and to transitive verbs where a passive sense is implied: L. 
9. 7, Ta ywopeva br avtod: A. 23. 30, pnvvelions émiBovrts 
pérXew ExeoOat ro tev ‘Tovdaiwv: M. 17. 12, wédreu ardoyew 
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im’ avtov: 2 C. 11. 24, id "Iovdalwy revrdnis recoapaxovta 
qapa piav €XaBov. 

wro with the accusative of place, whither, or extension under- 
neath: M. 8. 8, iro tHv oréyny eicépyecOar: Mk. 4. 32, dard 
THY oKLaY avTov Ta TeTeWa KaTacKnvoiy: Ja. 2. 3, KaGou de 
Uro TO UTroTrodiov pov. 

Of moral subjection: 1 T. 6.1, do Suyov SoddAor: R. 16. 20, 
curtpives tov Jatavav wire tTovs wodas tov ev Taxes: 7. 14, 
Twempapévos wird Thy auaptiav: 6. 14, ov yap €oTe Ud vopmor, 
GAN bro ydpw: 3.9, Tavtas bp dpaptiay elvar: M. 8. 9, xat 
yap éym dvOpwiros eit bro éEovciay, Exwy bn’ euavrov otpa- 
TWWTAS. 

Of time, Latin, ‘sub:’ A. 5. 21, b7ro Tov dpOpov. 

In composition vo has the force of ‘under,’ dmrnpérns, 
wirnxoos: ‘underhanded,’ ‘secretly,’ iro8dd\rAw, wrodeicvupe : 
‘under one’s roof,’ trodéyouat, irovoia, ‘surmise,’ 1 T. 6. 4: 
Demosth. vzrovotat wAactai Kai Tpopdces adiKor. 

ITpos has a signification of motion onwards. The full form 
is mpori, a lengthened form of zrapd, denoting adversus rather 
than apud. The general meaning with the several cases is 
mpos Tourwy, in consideration of these things, as a motive: 
mpos TouTots, in addition to these things, as an act: mpos tadra, 
with a view to these things, as an end. rapa denotes an actual 
motion or change of place in some object ; wpos merely indi- 
cates a direction or tendency. Hence aapda and zpos nearly 
concur in their use with the dative, as the case of rest; but 
most plainly differ in their use with the genitive and accusative. 


m™poS WITH THE GENITIVE AND DATIVE. 


Genitive, in consideration of, in behalf of, for the benefit 
of: A. 27. 34, robro mpos THs Duetépas owrnplas imdpyet. Such 
is the repeated use of zpos in classical authors. Thucyd. iv. 92, 
0 Geos pds uav Eorat, the god will be on our side: ii. 86, 9 ev 
oTeEv@ vavpayia impos Aaxedaimoviwy dori, the fighting in the 
narrow sea is in favour of the Lacedemonians: Xen. Mem. ii. 
3. 15, aTomTa Nevers Kal ovdapms pos gov, you utter absurdities, 
and by no means to your credit: Xen. Anab. 11. 5. 20, pos pév 
Gedy aceBés, mpos 5€ avOpwrwy aicypov, in the estimation of 
gods, of men. Hence the use of mpos with the genitive in 
adjurations: mpos QJewv, as regarded by the gods. In this 
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usage mpos answers to the Latin ‘per,’ which is otherwise 
equivalent to did, c. gen. 

mpos, on the part of, refers to external agency, while é¢e 
denotes internal action: Soph. Trach. 676, 7, dea8opoy arpos 
oudevos Tav évdov, GAN’ edeotov €€ avtod POive. 

qpos often means, in accordance with: Xen. Anabd. i. 2. 11, 
ov yap jv mpos tov Kupouv tpomov éyovta pr) arrodidovac: 
Aristoph. Plut. 353—5, ro te yap éekaidvns ayav obtws wirep- 
woutelv TO T av Sedorxévas pos avdpos ovbdev Uytés cot’ eipyac- 
Hévou: Schol.,.7 ‘apos’ 16 xabjxov onpalver. 

Dative; at, near: J. 18. 16, eiarjxes wpos tH Ovpa: 20. 12, 
Gewpet Svo dryyédous, Eva ampos TH Kedadsj, nal Eva mpos Tois 
mooiv: L. 19. 37, éyyifovros Sé avtov dn mpos TH KataBaces 
Tov Gpous, as he drew near Jerusalem, being already at the 
declivity of the mount. 


pos WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


mpos with the accusative signifies the direction of motion, or 
the relation between two objects. 

Actual motion: M. 2. 12, 47) dvaxdurpar mpos ‘Hpwdny: 3. 5, 
eferropevero mpos avtov: 1 Th. 3. 6, éXOovros mpos nuas ad’ 
vuov: M. 21. 34, dréoreike tovs SovAous avtov mpos Tovs 
yewpyous: 26. 67, amrnyayov mpos Kaiddav. 

Also where antecedent motion is implied: Mk. 5. 22, arises 
mpos Tovs Todas avrod: M. 3. 10, 4 akivn apos thy play Keira: 
L. 16. 20, ds éBéBAnTO arpos Tov wUA@Va avTov: A. 5. 10, éEevey- 
xavtes €Oarxray mpos tov dvdpa avris: M. 26. 18, mpos ve mow 
TO TaoKa : 55, Wpos Duas exabelouny Siddoxwv: Mk. 11. 4, edpov 
Tov TaAoy Sedeuévov mrpos TY Ovpav. 

Mere direction: L. 7. 44, orpadels mpos thy yuvaixa: E. 
3. 14, KaurT® Ta yovaTa pou mpos tov tatépa: Mk. 14. 54, 
Oeppawopevos apes To dds: G. 6. 10, épyafwoucOa 7o ayabov 
mpos wavras. From this arises its use with verbs of speaking. 

The object of a disposition or feeling: 2 C. 3. 4, memaOnow 
Eyouev pds tov Qeov: 1 Th. 1. 8, 9 awiotis % pos tav Oeov: 
A. 6. 1, yoyyvopos apes tovs ‘EBpaious: L. 23. 12, rpovmijpyov 
év €xOpa dvres mpos éavrous: A. 28. 25, aouudwvor dvres mpos 
G@AAnXous. 

The relation which one object has towards another. 

. The remote object >» Mk. 12. 12, &yvwoay Eri mpos avrovs THY 
mapaBoArny eltre: A. 24. 16, ampooxotray cuveldnow eyew mWpos 
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tov @eov: M. 27. 4, rl mpos uas; what in reference to us? 
So H. 1. 7, wpos pév tovs dyyédous Aéyer: H. 9. 13, ayuaSer mpos 
Thy THs capKos KaBapdrnta: L. 18. 1, EXeye wrapaBoAnv avutois 
mpos To Sely wavrote mpocevyecOar: M. 27. 14, ov« amexplOn 
auT@ pos ovdé év pra. 

Conformity to a rule or standard: L. 12. 47, undé rromoas 
mpos To OéAnua avrod: 2 C. 5. 10, wa Kopiontar Exactos Ta Oud 
Tov cwpatos mpos & éxpakev: G. 2. 14, ove dpOorrodobcr ampos 
tHv adnOeay tod evayyeAiov: Ken. Anab. vi. 1. 3, wpos avaAov 
apyYnoavro. 

Hence it denotes comparison: R. 8. 18, ov« ata Ta Trabnpata 
Tov viv Katpod mpos THY pmédXrovoay Sokav: Plato, Ta dé aAXa 
opixpa dy ein pos Tadta por BAaBn. 

Looking to, the occasion of an act: Mk. 10. 5, apos thy 
oKAnpoxapodiay bpav eyparrev tiv thy évroAny TavTHV. 

The subjective purpose of the agent: A. 3. 10, odros Fw 6 
apos THY éhennooivny KaOjuevos: 1 C. 6. 5, pds évrpomiy tpiv 
Myo: H. 6. 11, rhv adtiy évdelxvvc0at ozrovdny apos Thy 
mAnpopoplay tis édmidos aypt rédous: 1 Th. 2. 9, vuwrds Kai 
nuépas epyatouevot apes TO wn émiBapyoai twa tov: HK. 4. 11, 
12, &Swxe rods wey atroaToAOus . . . pos TOV karapTia pov TOY 
ayiov: Philem. 5, axovwy cou THY dryarqy Kai THY miotw nv 
Exeus mpos tov Kuipiov ‘Inooby xai eis mavras tous ayious, the 
Lord was the object towards which their feelings were directed 
(arpos) ; the operation of their feelings, as testified by their acts 
of benevolence among the saints, is set forth by eis. 

Of a result or tendency: 2 P. 3. 16, & orpeBrodaw mpos thy 
iSiavy aitav amadeav: J. 11. 4, aoGévera awrpas Oavarov: 1 J. 
5. 16, duaptia apes Gavartov. 

In some expressions the primary idea of direction is lost, 
especially with persons: M. 26. 55,: pos tpas éxabefounr : 
G. 1. 18, éréuewa mpos auvtov: 2. 5; 4. 18: 1 Th. 3. 4, dre 
apos bpas juev: 2 Th. 2.5. sapds is followed by the accusative 
with verbs of rest, and is equivalent to wapa with the dative, 
‘apud aliquem.’ In several of these instances previous motion 
is implied ; so that with this use of apos we may compare the 
alleged interchange of ets and ev. 

In the expressions, J. 1. 1, 6 Aoyos 7 my mpos tov @eov, and 
1 J. 1. 2, Aris Hv awpos tov IIarépa, there is no exact equivalent 
in English. The meaning is ‘united to Ged ;’ ever abiding in 
and with Him. . | 
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Adverbial uses are, mrpos Kaipov, wpos mpav, 1pos To Tapov. 

Adjectival: L. 14. 32, ra apos etpynvnv: A. 28. 10, Ta mpos 
Tv xpeiav: A. 23. 30: R. 15. 17, 1a mpos tov Oeov: 2 P. 1. 3, 
Ta I1pos Cw. 

ampos in composition has the meaning of motion towards, 
Mpocayw, mpocépyouat, Tpoorinrw: addition, besides, wpoca:- 
Téw, MpocdaTavaw, mpocateéw: direction, mpocevyopat, 
wpookXivw: intensity, strengthening the force of the simple 
word : wpoomrewvos, mpoopidys. 


ADVERBS USED AS PREPOSITIONS. 


The following adverbial prepositions are used with a genitive: 
avev, without, 1 P. 3.1: dypu, péypt, of place and time, as 
far as, until, M. 13. 30: A. 11. 5: R. 5. 13; 15. 19: dypus 
ov, until, whilst, as long as: éyyvs, near, J. 3. 23; 6. 19: 
H. 6. 8; 8. 13: &umpoobev, before, of place, M. 5. 24: in the 
presence of, 6. 1: precedence, J. 1. 15: @avri, évayriov, 
évwirriov, in the presence of: évexa, yaptv, on account of, for 
the sake of: é¢mrdvw, above, of place, price, dignity, M. 21. 7: 
Mk. 14. 5: L. 19. 17, 18: é@ws, as far as, of place, until, of 
time: €ws od, sc. ypovov, M. 1. 25: dmicbev, orricw, behind, 
after : wAnoiov, near. 

xapw does not always mean in gratiam, but is used especially 
by later writers to express all shades of meaning, from those 
of favour, furtherance, to those of mere causal relation. The 
meanings of yapsv range from in gratiam to causdé and propter, 
just as those of évexa range from causdé to quod attinet ad. In 
G. 3. 19, Trav wapa8acewv yap, some give a negative meaning 
to yapu: ‘peccatorum coercendorum gratia,’ but the correct 
meaning probably is, “ Transgressionum causa ut transgressiones 
palam faceret, eoque modo homines cogeret ad agnitionem sui 
reatus.” Calvin. ‘The object of the law was to make trans- 
gressions palpable, to awaken a conviction of sin in the heart, 
and make man feel his need of a Saviour. It was thus also 
necessarily temporary (dypis ov €AOn TO oréppa), for when 
the seed did come, higher influences began to work within.” 
(Ellicott, G. 3. 19.) 


CHAPTER X. 
SYNONYMS. 


*AyaOos, good in its kind, morally good, virtuous, the opposite 
of xaxos, bad in its kind. Contrasted with Sixatos, wyabos 
describes a man of eminent kindness and philanthropy, a dis- 
tinguished benefactor, ‘qui commodum aliis preebet ;’ whereas 
Sixavos describes one who does what is just and right according 
to law, ‘ qui recti et honesti legem sequitur.’ The décavos may 
exemplify the maxim, ‘Summum jus, summa injuria,’ and thus 
forfeit his title to be regarded as aya6os. In contrast with 
Sixa:os, and approximating to dyaos, is émeixns, one who 
tempers the rigour of strict justice, corrects its inaccuracies and 
supplies its defects with the gentleness and firmness of equity. 
érvelxera dori 7 Ssxaiwv éXattwots. Some derive emseixera from 
elxw, cedo, others correctly from eixos (€ouxa), ‘quod decet.’ 
Xpnoros, ‘well disposed,’ actively beneficent in spite of in- 
gratitude: L. 6. 35, abrés ypnaotos dot émi tovs ayaplatous 
kai trovnpous, ‘morally good :’ Demosth. de Cor. 269, éya vouitw 
tov pev ev Tadovta Seiy peuvncOar Tov wavra ypovay, Tov Se 
woujcavra evOus érirerroat, et Sei Tov péev ypnorod, Tov Sé 
pixporuyou, trovety Epyov avOpaxrov: ypnotoTns, the goodness of 
the Divine attributes, showing itself by ¢sAavOpwiria, benevo- 
lence to man. In human agents ypyororns is ‘ attractiveness,’ 
‘“‘benignitas que in dandis beneficiis cernitur; sive suavitas 
invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus tem- 
perata:” aya8wovvn, sterling goodness apart from winning 
attractiveness. ‘ Potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte severis 
moribus irrugata bene quidem facere, et preestare quod poscitur.” 

“ Xpnororns, ayabwovvn, are nearly synonymous. yp. may 
perhaps denote that benevolence and sweetness of disposition 
which finds its sphere and exercise in our intercourse with one 
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another, joined with diravOpwria, Tit. 3.4. ayabwouvrn, which 
occurs R. 15. 14; E. 5.9; G. 5. 22; 2 Th. 1. 11, seems to mark 
that propension of mind which leads a man both to will and to do 
what is good, including necessarily the idea of bountifulness, 
Neh. 9.25. ayadorns is a later word, and may be distinguished 
from dya8wouvn as denoting rather ‘goodness in its essence,’ 
and is thus commonly used in reference to God.” (Ellicott, G. 
5. 22.) 

Philo remarks oovorns wey mpos tov Oeov, Sixavocvyn 5é apes 
avOpwrous Oewpetrar. But éocorns involves the idea of holy 
purity, to xaGapov: 1 T. 2.8; H. 7. 26, wept ev avOpanrous Ta 
mpoojkovta mpattwv Sica’ dv mparro., mepi dé Oeors sora, 
Plato. “dctws and Svxaiws form on the positive side a com- 
pound idea of holy purity and righteousness, whether towards 
God or towards men, while dpéumrws states on the negative 
side the general blamelessness in both aspects and relations.”’ 
(Ellicott, 1 Th. 2. 10.) 

In the New Testament «arcs is equally co-extensive in 
meaning with a@ya0os, and frequently denotes what is simply 
and morally good: 1 Th. 5. 21; G. 6.9; 1 T. 1. 8, ofdapev Ore 
xados 6 vouos, morally good, not merely useful but positively 
excellent. Archbishop Trench remarks that the usual distinction 
between datos and dixavos, which would refer dcvos to the keeper 
of the first table of the law, and Sixatos to the keeper of the 
second, is not observed, and could hardly be maintained in the 
New Testament. The Scripture which recognizes all righteous- 
ness as one, as growing out of a single root, and obedient to a 
single law, gives no room for such an antithesis. He who loves 
his brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 
God and for God. The second great commandment is not co- 
ordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, and in 
part included in it. (Mk. 12. 30, 31.) 

q@yatraw denotes the result of the deliberative exercise of the 
judgment; the giving a decided preference to one object or 
person out of many; love for the character; ‘deligere;’ fre-. 
quently it implies regard and satisfaction rather than affection 
with especial reference to external acts. q:Aéw denotes greater 
strength of feeling, springing from passion or instinct, love for 
the person, ‘amare,’ ‘delight in doing,’ hence ‘am wont to do.’ 
Sexual love is expressed by épav. 

ayd7rn is more expressive and diffusive than ¢:AavOpwirla, 
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It extends not only to the brotherhood, but to all men, even 
enemies. Hence dyamrn is the crown of Christian virtues. 
apy péev riots, Téedos 5é ayamrn. (Ignatius.) 

ayos, any matter inspiring religious awe or reverence (dfouaz, 
stand in awe of), ayvos, pure, clean in a ceremonial sense, clear 
of reproach, honest, free from suspicion and above suspicion. 
ayvos implies properly an outward, and thence an inward 
purity, “in quo nihil est impuri.” (Tittmann.) A simplicity of 
holy motive carried out in consistency of holy action. dryvitw, 
ayvicuos, applied to the purifications which the Jews adopted 
previous to the celebration of the Jewish festivals; hence 
applied to the purification of the heart, 1 P. 1.22; 1J. 3.3; 
Ja. 4.8. dyos, consecrated to God, ‘ sanctus,’ separated from a 
common to a holy use, 1 P. 1. 15; implying essential purity, 
subjective sanctity. Hence dyiafw, ayiaopes are connected 
with xaBapifm. aytos, the opposite of xowos, BéBndos, open to 
any one, combined with, «Antds: H. 3. 1, adeAdot aytor, KANoTEwS 
€rroupaviov wéroyot. dyvos denotes freedom from inward im- 
purity ; dudavros, from stain outwardly contracted, or pollution ; 
xaGapos, from alien admixture. “In dys cogitatur potissimum 
verecundia que ayv@ rei vel persone debetur.’’—dyos corre- 
sponds to the Latin word ‘sacer,’ and implies ‘set apart’ or 
‘devoted,’ whether for good or for evil. In Thucyd. i. 126, ro 
yos THs Oeod, is the accursed thing devoted to the vengeance of 
the goddess, or that would draw down her vengeance. (Arnold.) 

aryyopatw, buy, as in a market-place, for a certain price (Tu) ; 
Auvtpow, effect deliverance, by the payment of ransom and 
exertion of power. Avzpoy is the price paid for releasing any 
one from captivity, punishment, or death (Avw, loose), the 
buying back by paying the price of what had been sold 
(a7rowa), or the redeeming what had been devoted by substi- 
tuting something in its place. So avr/Avtpov, with the further 
idea ‘in room of,’ denoting exchange, the price paid for pro- 
curing the liberation of another by ransom or forfeit. AvTpwors, 
arro\utpwots, the process of deliverance; iAacpos, é&:Aacpos, 
are the same as AvTpov, with the leading idea of propitiation, 
expiation, the means of averting displeasure, and of providing 
for the exercise of mercy in harmony with justice; applied to 
our Lord as the propitiator, in 1 J. 2. 2; 4. 10. Thus the 
death of Christ has an effect on our salvation over and above 
its subjective power in subduing the heart and moulding the 
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will, for it is a ransoming and redemption from the penalties of 
avouia, as well as its bondage, Tit. 2. 14. epimovéozat, make 
one’s own, acquire for oneself, without reference to the manner. 
E. 1. 14, eis GrroAUTpwow Ths TepiTroijnoews, with a view to that 
deliverance by purchase; the end and purpose of which was to 
acquire the inheritance in heaven, a deliverance from shame 
and woe, and an acquisition of an inheritance in glory and bliss. 
Hence the redeemed are called Aads eis aepurroinow, 1 P. 2. 9; 
Aads meptovatos, Tit. 2. 14. Christ has made them His own; 
their title to the kingdom of heaven consists in their being His. 
aTroAuTpwots includes three ideas: (1) a state of captivity; (2) 
the interposition of a Auvrpov (M. 20. 28; Mk. 10. 45), or avré- 
Autpoy (1 T. 2. 6), a price or valuable consideration; (3) a con- 
sequent deliverance. Sometimes the azroAvtpwots is spoken of 
as completed, R. 3. 24; E. 1.7; C. 1. 14: sometimes as future, 
R. 8. 23; E. 1. 14; 4. 30. It is the difference between the 
spiritual resurrection of J. 5. 25, and the bodily resurrection of 
J. 5. 28, 29. (Vaughan.) The dayri in avtidutpov is not redun- 
dant, but expresses the idea of exchange; ‘“‘ permutationem qua 
veluti capite caput et vité vitam redemit.” (Waterland on 
Fundamentals, v.72.) Bishop Ellicott has well remarked, “ All 
the modern theories of atonement seem to overlook that God 
hates sin as sin, not as a personal offence against Himself.”’ 
adoxusos, in a passive sense, ‘rejected on trial,’ not standing 
the test, spurious; in an active sense, undiscerning, unable to 
distinguish truth from error, alien to; xatepOappévoe tov voor, 
vitiated in principle; peuzcacpévos, polluted in heart; dasotos, 
unfaithful to profession ; azrodoxiuafw, reject as unsuitable or 
disqualified ; Bacavitw, apply a touchstone, examine by words 
or torture, afflict; doxyos, approved on examination. doxipatw 
is used in the two senses, prove by test, approve on trial: R. 2. 
18, Soxyualers ta Siadépovra, art a discerner of things that 
differ. So Ph. 1. 10, to test right and wrong, true and false. 
aidws, the inner grace of reverence, ‘ verecundia;’ the turn- 
ing in upon oneself (évrpo77), which recoils from any thing 
unseemly or impure, an innate moral repugnance to the doing 
of the dishonourable act; ‘shamefastness.’ aioyuvn, the sense 
of disgrace; the feeling of shame, ‘ pudor,’ which attends the 
performance of a dishonourable deed, and the feeling which 
deters a man from bad conduct, through fear of being put to 
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shame. aides will always restrain a good man from an un- 
worthy act; aicydvy will sometimes restrain a bad man. 
awdpocvvn is to the intellectual faculty what aides is to the 
heart and spirit: cwdpoouvn AéyeTat ard Tov awas Tas dpévas 
éyew, Chrysostom. aidas cwhpoovvyns whretotov peréyer, Thucyd. 
i. 84. The soundness of mind or discretion which regulates 
and controls all inordinate desires, and exercises a dignified 
restraint on the actions and deportment. A well-balanced state 
of mind, resulting from habitual self-restraint: A. 26. 25, 
cwdpoctvn éotiv érixpatea tev ériOupiov, 4 Mace. 1. 31. 

The importance of cwdpoctrn is significantly shown by the 
connexion in which it stands in 1 T. 2. 15, day peiwwow év 
wlotes Kal ayaTn Kai ayiacu@ peta owppocvyns. 

aitéw, entreat, beg, supplicate, implies a distinction in position 
and circumstances between the parties, and expresses a petition 
from an inferior to a superior. épwray is a word of wider 
meaning ; to ask for information, question, as well as supplicate. 
Both words are used in A. 3. 2, airetvy, beg alms; épwrdv, make 
inquiry with that object. This distinction may be traced in 
1 J. 5.16. Many of the difficulties in J. 16. 23, 24; 17. 8, 9. 15, 
will be removed by bearing in mind this distinction. In J. 11. 
22, Martha applies airety to our Lord in addressing His Father ; 
perhaps from overlooking His divine nature. Our Lord uses 
épwrdw, not aitéw, when He speaks of the Father. épwrdw, in 
the sense of beseech, is a derivative and non-classical use sug- 
gested by the double use of ONY, Ps. 122. 6, épwrncare 5) ta 


eis eipnvnv TH ‘Iepoveadnu. Compare 1 Th. 4.1; 5. 12: 2 Th. 
2.1: Ph. 4. 3. 

aitia, affair, matter; not necessarily fault or accusation; 
charge, whether true or false. éyxAnya, formal indictment ; 
éXeyyos, charge, of which the offender is self-convinced ; 
padvovpyia, wanton mischief, whatever is done carelessly or 
at random; paduvpynua, deed of wanton villainy, against 
person, property, or religion; mravotpyos, one who is ready 
for any thing, ‘facinorosus ;’ generally, but not necessarily, in 
a bad sense, like ‘ facinus;’ sravoupyia, the character of such 
anone. L, 20. 23, n. 

“aipeots schisma inveteratum; oylowa recens congrega- 
tionis ex aliqua sententiarum diversitate dissensio.” Aug. 

aicyporoyla, foul-mouthed abusiveness of every kind; the 
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licence of the ungoverned tongue; but incorrectly limited to 
obscene discourse, ‘turpiloquium;’ such communication as 
ministers to wantonness: dyna aropvelas, Chrysostom. aic- 
xporns, filthiness, ‘immunditia;’ whatever is offensive to 
modesty and Christian purity; joined by Plato to doupperpia, 
impropriety of conduct. swporocyia, ‘stultiloquium,’ that talk 
of fools which is alike folly and sin; the wav pia apyov of 
our Lord, M. 12. 36; the was Noyos wamrpos of St. Paul, E. 4. 29. 
evtparrenia, the power of giving a witty turn to the discourse 
which often showed itself in indelicacy of language; (ed 
mperrecOar), wit and elegance enlisted in the service of sin. 
“In peporoyia the foolishness, in aicypodoyla the foulness, in 
evtpa7reXia the false refinement of discourse which is not 
seasoned with the salt of grace, are especially noted and de- 
nounced.” Trench. 

aiwv, ‘a limited space of time,’ hence ‘that which is tran- 
sitory, as opposed to that which is permanent ;’ the present 
world, as the seat of moral and physical evil, the universal 
course and tenor of human proceedings, the dispensation of 
fallen humanity. The term aidves, H. 1. 2; 11. 3, denotes 
‘the ages,’ the temporal periods whose sum and aggregation 
adumbrate the conception of eternity. Pactheds taY aiwvwr, 
the sovereign dispenser and disposer of the ages of the world, 
1T. 1.17. xoopos, the present actual state, system, and con- 
stitution of things, frequently put for the inhabitants of the 
earth, ‘toute le monde.’ s#oopos, the world, or universe, from 
its perfect arrangement ; mundus, opposed to the indigesta moles 
of Chaos. ‘“‘ xoopos est quiddam exterius, aiwy subtilius; secu- 
lum, preesens mundus in sud indole cursu et censu.” Bengel. 
In Homer aiwy is ‘short period of time,’ lifetime; in Plato, 
‘long space,’ ‘ eternity.’ 

' xdap0¢ has practically three meanings: physical, M. 25. 34; 
collective, J. 3. 16: 1 T. 1.15; ethical, 1 C. 2. 12. orovwyetor is 
used both in a physical, 2 P. 3. 10. 12, and in an ethical sense, 
H. 5. 12. Hence a great variety of interpretations has been 
given to G. 4. 3, ta orotyeia Tov Kdopov, which are separable 
into two general classes: (1) the physical, elementa mundi, such 
as the festivals of Judaism, Zabianism, and abstractedly religion 
in sensible forms; (2) the ethical, rudimenta mundi, the first 
principles of religious knowledge among men, whether Jews or 
heathens. Grammatical considerations are in favour of the 
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physical sense, but exegetical may lead us to prefer the ethical. 
(Ellicott, G. 4. 3.) 

koopos, G. 6. 14, ra Biwtixd mpdaypata, Chrys. ‘ Mundus 
procul dubio opponitur nove creature; quicquid ergo con- 
trarium est spirituali Christi regno mundus est, quia ad 
veterem hominem pertinet. Mundus est quasi objectum et 
scopus veteris hominis.” Calvin. 

axépatos, unmixed, pure, guileless, ‘integer ;’ depos, 
unblamed, ‘is in quo nihil desiderari potest ;’ duos, with no 
stain on the conscience; adywpnrtos, not open to censure; avéy- 
KAntos, not accused, with nothing laid to one’s charge; duwpos, 
without blemish of sin in himself; domdXos, without contract- 
ing any spot or stain of ‘sin in the world; adafwy, boastful in 
words, vaunting; wSpiorys, outrageous in personal insults; 
tmepnpavos, proud in thoughts, overbearing, highminded: 1 J. 
2. 16, 9 adravtovera tov Biov, the braggadocio of life, wanton 
ostentation. 

adnOuvos, very, real, genuine ; opposed to ‘ apparent’ or ‘ fic- 
titious;’ that which has truth for its substance, and is all 
which it pretends to be. ddAnGea, that which is true; yevdos, 
that which is false: R. 1. 25, wernrAraEay rhv adrnBecav Tov Oeod. 
év r@ Yevder, parted with the reality of God, resting in that 
which isa lie: R. 1. 18, ray thy adnOevav év adixia KatexovTowr, 
those who might know God’s true character, and yet live in 
unrighteousness. aAnOns, credible, truth-loving, upright, re- 
lates to the essential difference between right and wrong; 
oeuvos expresses the moral sense men have of this difference, 
honourable in action, grave in demeanour. 

aAXos, another in number; one besides that which has been 
mentioned, alius. érepos, the other; one of two, alter, 1 C. 
4. 6, implying therefore a stronger expression of difference 
than @Ados, and equivalent to aAXolos, of other sort, diverse 
in kind. G. 1. 6, 7, eis Erepov evayyédtov & ovK Eat aXXo, 
to a gospel of different character, which is not another, 1.e., 
no gospel at all; has no claim to be called a gospel. 2 OC. 
11. 4, @AXov "Incody . . . wvedpua Erepov, where Erepos refers to 
distinction of kind ; aAdos, of individuality: M. 11. 3, 30 «6 
épyopevos, 7) Erepov wpocdoxapev; another of different kind ; 
Plato, érepov re xai avouoov: Ja. 4. 12, tov érepov, the other 
who is brought into opposition with thee: R. 2. 1, the other 
to whom thou art united in the fellowship of the faith: A. 
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7. 18, avéorn Baatrevs Erepos, a king of a different line; where 
anos would not exclude the meaning of a king of the same 
line: 17. 7, érepov Bacwréa, a different kind of king: 27. 1, 
kal twas érépous Secporas, certain prisoners also of a different 
class: H. 7. 11, xata tiv raEw Meryuoedéey Erepov aviotacbar 
iepéa, that one of a different line, according to the order of 
Melchizedek, should arise up as priest: R. 7. 23, @repoyv vopov, 
another and an opposite rule. The charge against Socrates 
was, €repa xaiva Saspovia eiadpépwv, Xen. Mem. i. 1. To adr 
kawa Sayova, other deities of the same kind, there would 
perhaps have been no objection. This distinction between 
Gros and érepos is very generally observed ; 3 as Theodoret 
explains di/Aoyos, érepa péev tovT@, Erepa Sé exeiwwm Réyovtes. 
Sometimes €repos means ‘the second,’ where more than two 
are meant: Demosth. de Corond 215, (tpla éyxwpia) & peév 
avdpias, Erepov Sé Suxarocvvns, tpirov Sé awppoovvns. 

adXoyerns, alien, of a different race: BdapBapos, foreigner, 
speaking a different language: R. 1. 14, “EAAnolvy te xal 
BapBapos, sodpois te wat avonrots, civilized and uncivilized, 
intellectual and unintellectual men, (1) of all races, and (2) 
of all capacities ; where avonrous is used as a parallel expression 
for BapBdpows. The same is the case with éOver aouvéra, 
R. 10. 19, all other nations being as inferior to the Jews in 
religious knowledge, as all other nations were to the Greeks 
in human culture. (Vaughan.) 

apaptia, aberration from prescribed law, or the voice of 
conscience, evil propensity. The general term for sin, J. 1. 29; 
9. 34, all forms, phases, and movements of sin, whether enter- 
‘tained in thought or consummated in act: mapamrwpa, the 
particular special act of sin, falling aside from ignorance, in- 
advertence, negligence, Ja. 5. 16: G. 6. 1. dapaptia has more 
of sinfulness and presumption in it. Hence the continual 
expression, adecis auaptiav. The difference is marked in 
Ps. 19, 12, 13, waparr@pata ris cuvnoen; . . . KabapicOnoopas 
aro awaptias weyadns. The law came in incidentally, in order 
that the transgression might abound, vouos wapeondOe iva 
mAeovaon To TwapdrTapua, not % dpuapria, R. 5. 20. The same 
act of sin became more clearly an act of transgression, as the 
standard of right was more clearly exhibited: dyaprwdds, the 
evident transgressor: aoe8ns, one who has no reverence for 
God: doéRea, sin against God, ungodliness, practical im- 
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piety, the exact antithesis to evoéBesa: adixia, violation of 
right, sin against our neighbour, ‘ unrighteousness,’ the oppo- 
site of dicacoovvn, joined by Plato with cupmaca wuyins rovn- 
pia. In its Christian usage and application it is similar in 
meaning to, but of wider reference than, dvoyia, of 1 J. 5. 17. 
*‘ adixia de quacumque improbitate dicitur, qua tenus T@ ducal 
repugnat.” (Tittmann.) As dvcacootvn is suvayary? Kat Evwots 
TavTwv TaV Kadrov Kal aya0eav, so adtxia is the union and 
accumulation of all that is the reverse. dvoula, lawlessness, 
the state of moral licence, which either knows not or regards 
not law, 1 J. 3.4. rovypia implies delight in evil, frequently 
joined with ‘xaxia, ‘malice.’ The wicked act of the mind is 
implied by zrovnpia: the evil habit by xaxla, which meant 
vice generally, and was not restricted to malevolence. sKaxo- 
70ea, spitefulness. 

In 1 T. 1. 9, dvopot, avumdraxto., imply overt opposition 
to law; dvopos, a passive disregard of its enactments; dvu7o- 
TaxTos, a more active violation arising from a refractory will. 
In Tit. 1. 10, avumotaxrot stands in near connexion with 
avTidéyovtes (irrotdaces Oar, ‘sponte submittere’). acePets and 
dpaptwrot denote want of reverence toward God; dvocio and 
BéBnro., want of inner purity and holiness. In classical 
authors avocvos is frequently combined with dévxos, and marks 
the violation of fas, in contradistinction to jus. 

dpayos, the man who is not aggressive or pugnacious, who 
does not contend; the émrexns goes further, and is not only 
passively non-contentious, but actively considerate and forbear- 
ing, waiving even just, legal redress: éAattwrixos Kaimrep éxov 
tov vouov BonBov. (Ellicott, 1 T. 3. 3.) 

ava@nua, votive offerings, as tripods, statues in honour of 
a deity (dyadua); avaBeua, curse, execration: avdOnua ex- 
presses the ‘sacrum’ in a better sense; avafewa, in a worse ; 
separation from God is the central idea of dvafeua; separation 
to God is the central idea of avdBnua. Clemens Alex. ava@njpa 
ryeyovapey T@ Oc@ vrrép Xpicrod. 

avadtravots, pause, cessation from labour, the rest of the 
Sabbath, LXX dadveois, loosing, relaxation of imprisonment, 
mitigation of trouble, anxiety, freedom from obligation: mdp- 
eats, temporary pretermission, suspension of punishment, pass- 
ing over, tolerating without special intervention: ad@ecis, total 
remission, forgiveness, excluding the idea of punishment. God 
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mapnxev apaptias before Christ’s passion, but He adinow 
duaptias in, by, and after it. The former was a work of 
avoyn, or forbearance; the latter, a work of ydpes, or grace. 

avriiapBdvecbat, lay hold of with a view to help, L. 1. 54: 
A. 20. 35: claim, take part in, 1 T. 6.2. So émiAauBdvecOa, 
1 T. 6. 12. 19: H. 2. 16: cuvavtirAapBavecOar, lay hold of a 
thing, together with a person, and so to assist that person: 
BonGetv, run to help, ‘ opitulari.’ 

In classical Greek dvt:Aapf is ‘ take a part in,’ ‘engage in:’ 
Thue. ii. 8, avtiAapBavecOas Tod mrodéuov, cling to, secure, get 
possession of: iii. 22, dvtiAauB8. Tod aodadods, with a sub- 
dued, intensive force, ‘percipere,’ ‘frui:’ Euseb. H. £. v. 15, 
evodias ToaauTns avTedapPBavoucba. 

avaotpody, mode of life, behaviour, deportment, i.q., Blwors. 
moNiTevma, citizenship, commonwealth, life of common interest, 
duty, privilege. 

amvoria, unbelief, the general term applicable to persons of 
all conditions, without regard to their circumstances or oppor- 
tunities of knowing the truth: dzre/@eva, disobedience, restricted 
to those who know the path of duty. dzrevOs is uniformly, dis- 
obedient: azrioros, faithless, disbelieving, incredible. azreOeiv, 
atretOeva, may be rendered ‘ disobey,’ ‘ disobedience,’ as denoting 
the overt and palpable manifestations of dmotia. amelOea is 
well translated by Dr. Wordsworth, E. 2. 2, as unbelief in 
action ; €v amioria, 1 T. 1. 13, in a state of unbelief, before I 
had been received into the Church by a profession of faith in. 
Christ. 

amnous, single, clear, as the eye, which presents a well- 
defined and single image to the brain; opposed to srovnpos, 
perverse, as the eye which dims and distorts the visual images. 
(Alford on M. 6. 23.) dzrdorns, singleness of purpose, in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness, generosity, impartiality. adorns 
marks “that openness and sincerity of heart which repudiates 
duplicity in thought (2 C. 11. 3) or action (R. 12. 8). It is 
joined with dyaOorns (Wisd. 1. 1), dxaxia (Philo), and is 
opposed to zroixiAla, qroAvtporria (Plato), xaxoupyia, caxonBea.” 
Ellicott. eiAscpivea, transparent sincerity, the opposite of 
kaxia: tovnpia, craftiness, dishonesty: etAcpi7js, tested by 
the sun: 77 e¢\n Kxptvopevos, tried by a full light, and shown 
to be perfect, clear, free from stain or mixture: dyv7oxprtos, 
not acting a part, genuine, in real character. 

0 2 
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atroonuéw, go from home: azddnuos, quitting home: évdnuéw, 
keep at home: éxdnuéw, am away from home. 

appaBewv, earnest-money to ratify a contract: mpodoua, as 
present and part payment, and as a pledge for future and full 
payment : odpayis, seal, authentication, proof of ownership. 

aoéNyera, excess in any thing, insolence, lewdness, unre- 
strained lust, amounting to pavia: acwria, self-abandonment, 
wretchlessness, the conduct of one ‘qui nihil sibi servat,’ ‘qui 
servari non potest,’ ‘ wastefulness.’ dvayvots has the idea of 
letting the reins loose, giving oneself up: 1 P. 4. 4, eis ray 
auTny Ths aowrtias avayvow, to the same slough of profligacy. 
dowtia is joined with x@pot, 2 Macc. 6. 4. Some derive 
acédyea from Selge, a city of Pisidia, where the inhabitants 
were infamous for their vices; others derive it from Oédyeup, 
probably the same word as the German ‘ schwellen.’ The 
fundamental notion of dowriéa is ‘wastefulness’ and ‘riotous ~ 
EXCESS ; ;" >? that of acéAyera, ‘lawless insolence ° and ‘ wanton 
caprice.’ 

acuvGeros, without regard to covenants or agreements in 
private life: dazrovd5os, without regard to public treaties: 
_ G@otopyos, without the ties of natural affection: dvedenpwr, 
merciless in the treatment of enemies. 

addpOapros, not liable to corruption, immaterial, as opposed to 
matter which decays. In 1 P. 1.4 afOapros denotes the inner 
being of the inheritance: apiavros, its unalloyed condition : 
dpdpavros, the continuance of its beauty: ap@apaia, the main- 
tenance of personal identity, from the imperishable and in- 
corruptible nature of the life to come, and its complete exemp- 
tion from death: dvapOopa, corruption, turning to decay. 

addpwv, without mind, senseless, destitute of any sound or 
intelligible principle. In E. 5. 17 ddpoves is opposed to 
ouvievtes Ti TO OéAnpa Tov Kuplov. acvveros, irrational in con- 
duct, stupid, silly: avonros, unreflecting, never applying their 
mind to moral and religious truth, opposed to codos, R. 1. 14; 
but it may mark the especial folly of those who own the right 
but do the wrong; hence azrecOeis, arAavepevor, Tit. 3. 3. 
adpocury, senselessness, ‘dementia,’ stupidity, folly : avowa, 
passion, rashness, ‘amentia,’ milder than pavia, madness: 
xaxonOns, maliciously cunning: ev7Ons, foolishly simple. 

avOdéns, a self-loving spirit, which in the gratification of self 
is regardless of others, and is hence commonly dérepydavos, 
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Oupwdns, Tapavomos, rightly defined as “qui se non accommodat 
aliis, ideoque omnibus incommodus est, morosus.” Tittmann. 
Thv avdadeccay avtapécxeay Aéyw, Greg. Naz. Tit. 1.7: 2 P. 
2. 10. 

Barro, Barritw, differ chiefly in intensity, like ‘to black,’ 
and ‘to blacken.’ Sdz7w, dip or dye: Samritw, make a thing 
dipped or dyed: pavritw, make a thing éppacpévoy. Verbs in 
-if» are always factitive, as ‘civilize,’ or frequentative, as 
‘ Hellenize,’ ‘ philosophize,’ until by the decay of language they 
lost their factitive or frequentative meaning. pavrivw and 
Barrifs are largely used as religious words, the former refer- 
ring to the sprinkling of the atonement, and the latter to the 
dipping, and consequent washing of personal purification. 
Neither dyeing nor washing is strictly in Samrifw, though 
dipping may be used for either purpose; and then dye or 
cleanse comes to be the secondary or even the common mean- 
ing. Compare our word ‘joiner,’ one who joins any thing, as 
equivalent to ‘house-carpenter.’ Hence the question started 
on the part of John’s disciples, J. 3. 25, was, we may suppose, 
wept Barricpwov, though the language is éyévero Snrnois ex TeV 
pabntav “Iwdvvov peta “Iovdaiwy epi xabapioyod, and in 
A. 22. 16 Paul is commanded davactas Bamricat Kai amodovoat 
Tas dpaptias gov, émikadeoduevos To dvoua tod Kupiov. The 
difference between pavrifw and Barrritw is best arrived at 
by treating both as theological terms, bringing up to the 
mind of the Jews temple-rites rather than common trades. 
(Angus.) 

Bapos, heavy weight, of trial or temptation, internal or ex- 
ternal, some portion of which is transferable, and can be borne 
by others, ‘onus:’ qopriov, a burden which we bring upon 
ourselves, and must bear ourselves, as the burden of sin; 
‘sarcina, G. 6. 2. 5. Bishop Ellicott considers apy to be 
used in a general way, with reference to the community at 
large; gopriov, with reference to the burden of sins and in- 
firmities, which each one, like a wayfarer, has to carry. Wisd. 
21.6. Xen. Mem. i. 18. 6. , 

Sovropat expresses a wish, intention, purpose, formed after 
deliberation and upén considering all the circumstances of the 
case. O§é\w denotes a natural impulse or desire, the ground 
of which is generally obvious, or for which it is unnecessary to 
assign a reason: M. 1. 19, wy OédAwv, being reluctant, as was 
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naturally the case: ¢SovAnOn, ‘was minded,’ deliberately pur- 
posed, intended after careful consideration. Dr. Wordsworth 
says (1 Th. 2. 18) that @é\w expresses a stronger desire than 
BovAouat. But natural impulses are generally more violent 
than reasonable resolves. @édev has been explained of active 
volition and purpose; SBovrAecGar, of mere inclination, passive 
desire, or propensity; but the idea of deliberate intent is im- 
plied in Ja. 4. 4, ds av BovrAnOy diros elvat tod Koopouv éyOpos 
tov Qcov xabictarar: 1 T. 6. 9, of BovrAcpevoe mrAovTeiv éptrin- 
Tovoly éis Treipacuov Kal trayida. In both these cases Oérew 
would be altogether inappropriate. Compare M. 1. 19; 11. 27. 
So also BovAopat would be very unsuitable in 1 T. 5. 11, OéXovce 
yayetv, where the Apostle remarks on the natural impulse of 
the desire, and not on the SovAy formed im the fear of God. 
Both words occur Philem. 13, 6y éyw éBovrAdunv mpos éuavtov 
karéyew «.T.\., my intention was, considering the service he 
could render me, to keep him with myself, but apart from 
your expressed opinion, I repress, put aside my natural desire 
(n0éAnoa), and will do nothing of this kind, i.e., I have no 
wish in the matter. While SovAouar implies the exercise of 
some deliberation, which is almost excluded from 0é\, it seems 
to indicate a less formal resolve than SovAevouat. Hence while 
BovAnua indicates deliberate intention, SovNevpa implies deter- 
mined resolve; mpo@eots, purpose, deliberate resolution, or 
plan. 

Sracdnuéw, to injure a person’s character, to hurt his good 
name, speak to his prejudice: 1 C. 4. 13, BAaodnwovpevor trapa- 
kadovpev, 1.e. being slandered we implore the slanderers ; 
mildly and humbly deprecating their slander. Dodopéw, abuse 
a man to his face, revile him personally; “‘maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem,” by the use of language which is 
likely to sting a man, and pierce him to the quick. The oppo- 
site to it is evAoyetv: 1 C. 4. 12, Aowopovpmevos evrAoyoduerv. So 1 
P. 3. 9, BAacdnuia, defamation, the speaking to a man’s preju- 
dice, the invasion of his prerogative; in connexion with the 
name of God it naturally has the nfore special and terrible 
meaning of ‘blasphemy,’ 7 eis Qcov bBpis. (See aiayporoyia.) 
érnpeva, spitefulness, the satisfaction which is felt in injuring 
another, like the dog in the manger: ody ta tt atta, adn va 
un éxeivy, Demosth. de Corond. ixpia, bitterness of feeling 
and disposition, A. 8. 23; H. 12. 25; the prevailing tempera- 
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ment and frame of mind, opposed to ypnorérns. xKaxia, evil 
habit, baseness, uncharitableness in all its forms; the genus 
of which Pdracdnpia, émnpea, mixpia, xK.T.r. are species. 
aicypodoyia has nearly the same relation to xpavyy that opyy 
has to Quuds. ‘rovnpia, the active manifestation of xaxia. So 
qovnpos, one who is actively wicked. rapa Tod rrévos ytvopevos, 
Suidas. 

yeved, progeny, offspring, generation; ‘yevos, race, people 
having a common descent; yévynua, produce of the ground, of 
trees, of animals; &vos, a people living under common institu- 
tions; Syos, free citizens, enjoying a popular constitution ; 
Naos, the people at large, as a ruling power. 

ryiveoOar, become, be made, come to pass, turn out: vrdpyeu, 
to be originally, by birth, by primary and essential condition. 
It may be doubted whether yiveoOa, uirapyew are ever used for 
the simple elvav: for yiveo@ac implies change of state, character, 
or condition; whereas irapyew calls attention to the original 
condition of the subject, that he is as he always was. H.1.4,n.; 
Ph. 2.6,n. The distinction between the words will be apparent 
in the following: 2 C. 3.7, 8, éyevjOn év do&n, was made to be in 
glory for a time; éoras év do0€n, shall be in glory permanently : 
H. 11. 6, 6re éoti nat trois éx&ytotcw avtov psoOatrodorns yiverat, 
that he exists, and to those who earnestly seek him, becomes a 
giver of reward: A. 7. 55, iardpywv 5é wAnpns [Ivevparos ayiov, 
not ‘yevouevos, and more than @»v, as it shows his antecedent 
spiritual condition: A. 17. 24, otros odpavod Kal yns Kupsos 
uTapywv: here yevouevos would have been quite out of place 
(contrast Ph. 2. 6. 8, év poppy Geod virapywv . . . . yevouevos 
umnKoos méxpt Gavarov): A. 22. 3, &yrAwTHs tirdpywv Tod Geod: 
Ja. 1. 22, yiveoOe, ‘become ye:’ H. 6. 12, iva un vwOpot yévnae, 
that ye become not dull: 1 Th. 2. 5, ovre ap mote €&y hoy 
roAaxelas ever Onper, ‘did we take part in,’ ‘came we to share 
in:’ yéyvouat év implies the entrance into, and existence in the 
given thing or condition: 1 Th. 2. 14, &y mapaBaces yéyover, 
became involved in transgression: L. 22. 44, éy aywvia: A. 22. 
17, év éxaotace:: 2T. 1.47, yevouevos év “Pawn, when he arrived 
in Rome and was there: Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 29, 5 av mwpa@ros év 
T@ Tépay yéevntat: Cyrop. viii. 5. 13, amy éyévero év Mndois: 
Demosth. de Corond 95, rtotro yap timapyew wtpas eidoras 
nryovpat, for I consider that you know this from the beginning. 
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yewpyos, tiller of the soil, husbandman: ayzredoupyos, vine- 
dresser. 

yveoun, the decision formed, mind made up, resolution, senten- 
tia; vous, perception, apprehension, way of thinking, sensus. 
yvoun is also personal opinion, uttered upon reflection and 
deliberation, in opposition to éwtTayy, express injunction. “ voids 
intus in credendis, youn sententia prolata in agendis.” voeip, 
perceive, ‘merken ;’ ouvévat, understand, ‘verstehen.’ “Plus 
est cuyiévas quam yiwaoKev. yiwooKew est nosse. ouvievat, 
attente expendere.”’ E. 5.17: L. 18.34: M. 13. 13. 

yvaos, faculty of knowing, intelligence, comprehension, 
insight into divine truth: érfyvwors, the act of coming to full 
knowledge, perfect knowledge. érfyywois is the additional 
advanced instruction given subsequent to the rudimental cate- 
chetical teaching: R. 1. 28, nat xaOas od« eSoxiwacay tov Ocov 
éyew év érvyvwcet, and in proportion as after trial and testing 
of the truth they had received, they rejected the retention of 
God in their mind by expanding and developing that funda- 
mental knowledge. When Adyos and yvaous are distinguished 
from each other, Aoyos means speech, utterance, power of ex- 
pression: yy@ous, spiritual intelligence and insight, doctrinal 
knowledge: Adyos yvwoews, the faculty of unfolding and ex- 
pounding Gospel truth. In mpod¢nreéa there is prominent the 
notion of inspired utterance, public declaration to all classes of 
hearers, oracular declaration of the Divine will, but not necessa- 
rily with regard to things to come. Dr. Vaughan remarks 
(R. 12. 6), “apodnrefa was the most desirable of all the spi- 
ritual gifts of the early Church, (1) because unlike the gift of 
tongues it conveyed otxodouny xai trapdKAnow Kal trapapvOiap, 
1 C. 14. 1—5; (2) it was eis onpetov ov rots amlotous (like ai 
yA@ooat), GNAA Tois ToTevovew: (3) it was the means of dis- 
closing to a hearer ra xpurra ths Kapdias avrod, and thus of 
bringing him to worship God; (4) it was exercised under 
direct and special revelation (dav 5€ GAAw dtroxadhuPOA K.7.X., V. 
30); but (5) it was capable of control by the possessor, for the 
avoidance of confusion and disorder, vv. 31, 32. It was a gift 
therefore (according to the proper meaning of the term mpod7- 
Tn), not of prediction, but of inspired preaching ; of forth-telling, 
not of foretelling; predicandi, not predicendi.” In Ph. 1. 9, 
éiyvwots 1s accurate knowledge of moral and practical truth ; 
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atebnaes: the power of apprehension, moral tact, perceptivity, 
the contrary of that dulness and inactivity of the mental sense 
which induces moral want of judgment and indifference. codia 
implies a divine affection of the heart, which produces a right 
application of the yva@ous. (Compare Cowper, Zask, on the con- 
trast between Wisdom and Knowledge. See also the first 
poem in Tennyson’s In Memoriam.) codia may be regarded as 
wisdom residing in the mind, while dpovnois is wisdom in 
action, the faculty which applies the principles of wisdom. 
Thus ¢povnots is said to be a fruit of copfa: LXX, Prov. 8. 1, 
ov THY codiav enpugers, bi iva ppovnas cot trrakoucy : Prov. 8. 12, 
éya 7 codla KATETKNVOTA THY Bovany Kal yvaow, Kal évvotay eya 
errekaherduny : Jer. 10. 12, xvpuos 6 dvopOwcas THY oixouperny 
éy TH copia avrov, nal tH Ppovyce avtod éFérewe Tov ovpavov. 
See Prov. 3. 19. Comp. the use of dpdviysosr, M. 10. 16; 25. 2: 
dpoviwws érroincev, L. 16. 8. The seven wise men of Greece 
were practical men, cuveroi, rather than the aodo/ of a later 
age. Dicearchus remarks (Laert. i. 40), ore codovs ovTe gido- 
gopous avrovs yeyovévat, cuverovs 5é twas Kal vomobeTixovs. In 
1 T. 6. 20, avriBéoes Tis Yrevdwvdpuou yvooews, oppositions of the 
knowledge which falsely arrogates to itself that name: “non 
enim vera scientia esse potest, que veritati contraria est.”’ 
yweooxw implies knowledge which produces some emotion 
and affection of the mind; it occurs repeatedly in St. John’s 
first Epistle. Christian wpdafic is the test of Christian yvaors. 
We may infer our knowledge of Christ from our obedience to 
Him, J. 7.17. To know the Lord in the language of Scripture 
is to believe in Him, to fear, to love, to obey. ézriotapat, rest 
upon, implies knowledge of a lower degree, apprehend as a fact, 
without reflection, and sometimes only as an instinct, Jude 10. 
oida, know as a doctrine of the Christian faith ; ywooxw, know 
from personal experience: 1 J. 2. 29, day eidATe Ors Sixatos eat, 
yivoakete StL Tas 6 TroLw@y THY Sixasoovvnv éE avTod yeyévynTas: 
1 J. 4. 16, nal nets eyv@xapmev Kai TemioTevKapey THY wyaTrny 
iW exer 6 Oeos ev juiv, and we by our own personal experience 
know, reflect upon with acquiescence and satisfaction, ap- 
prove: 5 yap Katepydfowar ov ywookw: Ps. 1. 6, yervwoxes 
Kupios ddov Sixaiwy. dew, eidores may often be rendered 
‘consider,’ A. 7. 18; 23. 5: R. 7. 7: E. 6. 8: C. 3. 24. In l 
Th. 5. 12 esdévae means ‘ recognize fully,’ “ ut rationem et respec- 
tum habentis,” analogous to YJ’, and approximating in meaning 
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to éruyivwoxev, 1 C. 16.18. This use of etdévaz does not occur 
in classical Greek. Cf. G. 4.9: 1C. 8.3: J. 10. 14. 

yoryyuvojos, the outward expression of sullen discontent, ill- 
concealed dissatisfaction: S:adoy:opes, the inward disposition 
to murmur and object, evil thoughts, unreasonable reasoning. 

SetAia, moral cowardice, ‘timor’ (the contrary extreme to 
physical cowardice is Opacvrns, foolhardiness). 080s is @ 
middle term, ‘metus,’ used both in a good and bad sense. In 
a bad sense it is the effect of the mwvedua SovAelas, BR. 8. 15, the 
being afraid of God; in 1 P. 3. 14, intimidation. In a good 
sense, ‘the fear of God,’ passim: evrAdBeta, reverence, object of 
fear, cautious observance resulting from salutary fear: evraPns, 
cautious and careful in conduct, one who takes heed to the 
thing which is right, especially applied to pious Jews, ‘devout’ 
in A. V., which is also used as the English equivalent for 
evacBels and oeSoevor, proselytes to the Jewish faith: evaeBys, 
evoéBera, denote practical piety of every kind in the sense of 
the Latin ‘pius,’ ‘ pietas,’ reverence (céSas) well and rightly 
directed ; Angl. ‘worship,’ i.e. worthship: QcoaeBis, JeoréBeca, 
necessarily refer to piety toward God, which is not always the 
case with evoeBns, evoéBera, but in the New Testament evoéBea 
is practically the same as QeooéBea, “vis pietatis in ipsa vita 
vel externa vel interna” (Tittmann): % wpds rov éva Kal povov 
@s GANGas Oporoyovpevoy Te Kal dvta Ody avdavevois, Kal 4 KaTa 
toutov wy (Eusebius): Opnoxeia, the ceremonial service of 
religion, the external form, of which OeooéSeca is the animating 
spirit: Opioxos, ‘ religiosus,’ the zealous and diligent performer 
of the outward service of God: Sectdaluwv, Sevordauovia were 
originally neutral terms, expressing respect for dead men, awe 
of invisible beings: mronovs, alarm, trepidation, from the appre- 
hension of real or imaginary dangers. 

_ Seozrorns is applied to one who has absolute and unlimited 
power, as a master over slaves: xupvos implies a power subject 
to limitation, as a husband over his wife, as a father over his 
children: xvpios yuvaixos Kai vidv avip Kal warnp, Seororns 
5¢ dpyvpwvnrwy (Ammonius): xvpwos is a title of honour. The 
application of Séovora implies greater submission: «vpce, 
greater respect. Hence the Greeks refused to apply the title 
of Seo7rdrys to any but the gods. As however the deozorns 
affected the character of evepyérns (L. 22. 25), the slave-owner 
would often be gratified, if they acknowledged him as xupuos. 
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St. Paul applies the terms «vptot, deo7rorat, to masters without 
distinction. Both terms are applied to the Father and to‘ 
the Son (2 P. 2. 1: Jude 5). But deovorns expresses more 
decidedly than xvpios the absolute dominion of God over His 
creatures. 

Sid8odos, slanderer, traducer, spoken of men, 2 T. 3. 3; of 
women, 1 T. 3. 11; Tit. 2. 3: «aradados, Theoph. Zaravas is 
applied to any tempter or adversary of the truth, M. 16. 23. 
The noun in Hebrew denotes an adversary or opposer. The 
verb means ‘to lie in wait,’ ‘oppose,’ ‘resist.’ Both words are 
applied to the prince of the fallen angels: Rev. 12. 9, 6 ddis 6 
apyaios, 6 Kadovpevos SidBoros nal 6 caravas. The Hebrew 
caravas is more generic than the Greek dudS8oros. The former 
expresses his character as an opposer of all good; the latter 
denotes his relation to the saints as their accuser, calumniator, 
traducer, Job 1. 7—12; Zech. 3.1, 2. The sacred writers adopt 
all the forms of personal agency in setting forth the conduct 
and character of Satan. (M. 12. 26, n.) 

diaxovos, attendant, one in subordinate station, a word of very 
extensive signification, formed perhaps from 6u7j}«w, run to serve. 
Applied to our Lord, L. 22. 27; to St. Paul, 2 C. 6. 4; to 
magistrates, R. 13.4. umnpérns, subordinate agent, implying 
a superior, attendant in the synagogue, or in the council. So 
vanpetéw, ‘act for,’ serve under any one. Oepd7rwy, one who 
holds a confidential position, as ministers of state are servants 
of the crown. otxovojos, home-manager, steward, chamberlain. 
otxérns, domestic servant. doddos, a slave, in the lowest grade. 
Siaxovia, especially used of ministering to the poor, A. 6. 1; 
12. 25; 2. C. 8. 4; but means any kind of service; a word of 
wider meaning than Aatpe/a. 

émitporros, overlooker, guardian, one entrusted with the 
charge of ‘any thing: Aristoph. Eccl. 212, ézitporou Kad 
tapiacoct: Xen. Cicum. xii. 2, 6 év tots aypois éritporos 
(villicus). In G. 4. 2, éwirporro: and otxovomor are the guardians 
and stewards (slaves perhaps) who superintended the education 
and provided for the support of the «Anpovdyos (herus). Atlian, 
Var. Hist. iti. 26, émltporros Kat tod trades nal Tov yonudrov. 

diddoKxados, master, as teacher of scholars, disciples: ém- 
orarns, master, as the head of a company, or as the employer 
of workmen: xvptos, master, with reference to wife, children, 
servants, or as Lord of subjects. The term dvdacxnandos does not 
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describe any separate order in the Church, but denotes a special 
‘gift and quality distinguishing some persons in the Church. 
St. Paul calls himself dsdadcxaros €Ovav, 1 T. 2.7: 2 T. 1. 17, 
where we find the words aroaroXos and «ypvé associated with 
Si5adcxanos. He was sent to be a herald («ypué) in the degree 
of an Apostle (amrocroXos), with the endowment of supernatural 
gifts to be a duddcxaros. In A. 13. 1, diddcxador are joined 
with wpogjrat. In E. 4. 11, rods 5é roupévas nai ddacKxadous, 
different names of the same class, ‘stationary rather than mis- 
sionary. rowpéves, éricxomrot, mpecBvtepot, o& rryoUmevor were 
diSadcxadot possessing the ydpsopa xuBepyvycews. The dddc- 
xanot had the gift of duday7, but were not invested as a body 
with any administrative powers and authority. 

Siddonw, Stadéyouat, are especially applied to the instruction 
of believers, A. 5. 42; 20. 7. The latter is used of con- 
versational teaching: xynpvccw, proclaim as a herald, reiterate 
a solemn message or startling fact, to excite the attention of 
unbelievers, M. 3. 1. evayyedifouae is a more general term, 
applied to private members of the Church, as well as public 
teachers, denoting ordinary conversation as well as public 
addresses, i. q., AadodvTes Tov Aoyorv, A. 11. 19: Karnyéa, 
instruct orally, 1 C. 14. 19: G. 6. 6: SsauaprupecOar, to deliver 
their testimony thoroughly and completely. 7 

dday7, SudacKxanla, the instruction of the young and ignorant, 
sometimes mission, ministry: wapd«Ayots, the exhortation of 
more advanced Christians, used very much as Adyos, but with 
especial reference to invitations, encouragements, entreaties, 
cheering on to Christian action: trapayv@ia, persuasive power, 
expressive of more tenderness than wrapaxdnows. didayn (teach- 
ing) may point more to the act, d:dacxadia (doctrine), more to 
the substance or result of teaching. This sense of diday7 is 
supported by Thucyd. iv. 126, ov« dy cpoims Sidaynv aua TH 
qTapaxkerevoes érrotouunv. ampodpnretat, varied declarations of the 
divine counsels, expositions of God’s oracles immediately in- 
spired by and emanating from the Holy Spirit. 

coopit» marks the true wisdom which the Holy Scriptures 
impart: 2 T. 3.15: Ps. 19. 7, copifovca vymia: 105. 22, rods 
apecBurépous codicas: 119. 98, éoogpicds pe thy evToAnY cov: 
Theoph. 4 &w yvaows codife: tov avOpwirov eis amatny xat 
cohicpata Kai Noyouayias .. . adAA % Oeia yoo: coditer eis 
owTnpiav. : es 
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dixatow, make Séxavov, ‘make out to be just,’ applied to 
things, deem just, claim as one’s right or due, desire to be 
done, like afiow. When spoken of persons, put in the position 
of Sdixatos, ‘account righteous,’ do a man justice, give him his 
due by acquitting him of the charge, or by inflicting the 
penalty, and thus cancelling the crime. It is in the latter 
sense that the Scotch used the word ‘justify,’ as equivalent to 
execute. dtxatoovvn, the state, habit, and quality of him who 
is Sixasos, the virtue which is opposed to admaia, avopuia, 
R. 6. 13: 2 C. 6. 14, and to the corrupt bias of human nature, 
2 C. 11. 15: might conduct conformable to the laws of God, 
2 T. 2. 22; 3. 16: Tit. 2. 12. In 1 T. 6. 11, Scxasoctvy is 
joined with evaé8ea, of which the latter denotes practical piety, 
as the result of general conformity to God’s law. iors and 
ayamn are mentioned as the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity : trrouovn, mpdvrdfea, as the principles on which a 
Christian ought to act towards gainsayers and opponents. 
Sixavoctvn Oeod, R. 1. 17, refers to the plan devised by God 
for man to be just before Him, where the addition of QOcod 
points to God Himself as the Author, the origin, the source. 
R. 3. 26, Sicavov xai Sixatodyra, righteous, and imparting 
righteousness. ‘There is a broad distinction between the 
absolute and the relative use of dicacodcbat. It is used ab- 
solutely in regard to God, L. 7. 29; Christ, 1 T. 3. 16; men, 
R. 4. 2: Ja. 2. 21. In the relative use we must distinguish 
between the purely judicial meaning, M. 12. 37, and the com- 
prehensive dogmatical meaning, which includes the idea not 
only of forgiveness of past sins (R. 6. 7), but also of a spiritual 
change of heart through the inworking power of faith.” 
Ellicott. S:caiwya, what is ordained as just, statute, decree 
(Latin, ‘jubeo,’ ‘jussum,’ ‘jus,’ ‘justum ’): ordinance, L. 1.6: H. 
9.1.10: requirement, R. 2. 26; 8.4: sentence of condemnation, 
1. 32: of acquittal, 5. 16: righteous act, 18; Rev. 19. 8: 
Sixaiwots, the action of the legislator or judge in promulgating 
a decree, in declaring a person righteous, in recognizing him as 
such, R. 4. 25; 95. 18. 

Sof&a, manifestation of excellence, J. 2. 11, the future state of 
acknowledged perfection which God designs for man, R. 8. 
18. 21; 9. 23, the sum of the true attributes or characteristics of 
God, J.-1. 14. 

_ S0&dfw, recognize in true cheracter, R. 1. 21: J. 7. 39: 
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2 Th. 3.1: R. 11. 13. Thus L. 17. 18, d:d0vae Sofav re 
eq, to ascribe to God His true character (J. 9. 24: A. 12. 23): 
J. 11. 40, dwn rhv S0€av tod Ocod, His power manifested : 
R. 9. 23: E. 3. 16, tov mAodrov ris SdEns, the fulness of his 
perfections: dvoya, revelation of character and will, that which 
brings before the mind all that a person is: M. 1. 23, ets dropa 
apopnrov, to acknowledge one in the character of prophet, 
M. 10. 41; IIdrep, d0facov cov 1rd dvopa, manifest Thyself 
according to that which Thou art, J. 12. 28; a summary of 
the divine character or qualities, Ex. 33. 19; 34. 5—7. So 
‘hallowed be Thy name.’ 

Svvayts, inherent power, natural capacity, moral as well as 
physical ability, miraculous energy, divine power of speech and 
persuasion: ¢f£ovola, delegated authority, social claim, right, 
privilege: tcyvs, physical strength, vires, power naturally 
resident in the subject: évépyesa, power in action, energetic 
exercise, effectual operation: xpatos, power in effect, force, 
superiority : évépynua, a work wrought by us, and in us, com- 
bining évépyera and cuvépyea, natural works from an internal 
principle. 

Suvayat denotes moral power, iocyvw, physical ability, duvapar, 
from dvvos, equivalent to ‘divinus,’ ‘bonus,’ I make myself 
good, am strong enough, equal, able. The association of willing- 
ness with power, of power tempered by mercy, may be traced 
in R. 11. 23; 14. 4; 16. 25: 2 C. 9. 8: E. 3. 20: 1 T. I. 12: 
Jude 24: H. 7. 25; 11. 19: toy, strong in physical health 
and mental power, have efficacy, prevail; used of physical 
strength or mental validity. In the ascription, Rev. 5. 12, 
dvvapuis, ability to effect all the purposes of rectitude and wis- 
dom: ioyvs, ability brought into action: mAodros, the fulness 
of all good: +17, intrinsic excellence, supreme perfection: 
evAoyia, the utterance of gratitude from the universe of holy 
and happy beings. (See codia, do€a.) 

é£ouvavat, authorities, used for human magistrates: ot év Tédet, 
L. 12. 11: Tit. 3. 1: for angelic powers, both good and evil, 
KE. 3. 10; 6. 12: C. 1. 16; 2. 15: 1 P. 3. 22. The association 
of willingness with power in dvvaya: may be traced in the 
German ‘mogen,’ the meanings of which, according to Fliigel, 
are, ‘to be able,’ ‘to be allowed,’ ‘like,’ ‘ wish,’ ‘ desire, ‘have 
a mind to.’ 

‘Efpaios, a Hebrew in language, denoting superiority in 
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lineage and education over the Hellenists, Ph. 3. 5: "Iovdaios, a 
Jew in his nationality, as distinguished from the Gentiles: 
*Icpandirns, the most honourable title, as a member of the 
theocracy and heir of the promises, R. 9. 4; 11.1: A. 2. 22: 
2C. 11.22. In A. 14.1; 18. 4, we have ‘Iovdaio: immediately 
coupled with“ EdAnves, where the former denotes Jews by birth, 
as well as by faith; the latter is applied to Gentile proselytes, 
who had joined themselves to the Lord to serve Him, Isa. 56. 6. 
In A. 19. 10. 17, at a more advanced stage of the spread of the 
Gospel, “EXAnves seems to have been applied to all Gentile 
converts, whether they had been proselytes previously or not. 
So in R. 2. 9, 10. “EAAnvecra: occurs properly only in A. 6. 1: 
9. 29, Jews residing at a distance from Palestine who usually 
did not speak Hebrew. In A. 11. 20, it is doubtful whether 
we should read “EAAnvas or ‘EXAnUCTGS. 

éyyvos, i.g. eyyuntys, one who gives security for the due 
performance of the conditions of the covenant (év, yviov, hollow 
of the hand), sponsor, surety, spokesman: Ecclus. 29. 15, 
Napitas éyyvou pi émirdOy Ewxev yap THY ~uyny avdTod trrép 
cov: pecitns, mediator (uéoos, eft, go), one who intervenes 
between two parties, ‘the daysman who lays hand upon both,’ 
Job 9. 33: intercessor, peace-maker, H. 7. 22; 8. 6: 1 T. 2. 5, 
Tov aTrooToNoy Kal apylepéa THS dporoyias nuav: H. 3. 1, Tov 
amoaroXoy, “eum qui Dei causam apud nos agit; Tov dpytepéa, 
qui causam nostram apud Deum agit. Hic Apostolatus et 
Pontificatus uno mediatoris vocabulo continentur.” Bengel. 

éyxahéw, bring a formal charge, arraign, indict, the forensic 
term: aitidouat, allege as ground of inquiry: éAéyyo, convict, 
show to be wrong, prove guilty. 

éyxpatea, self-command, self-control, opposed to self-in- 
dulgence, the grace by which the Spirit controls the flesh, the 
restraining the passions which cause injury to one’s neighbour ; 
A. 24, 25: 1 CO. 7. 9, e¢ ob éyxpatevovrat, if they have no 
self-control: 1 C. 9. 25, 6 adywvifouevos Tavta éyxpareverat, 
exercises self-restraint in all indulgences: mpaorns, a natural 
mildness of disposition, an attribute of Christ, M. 11. 29: 
2 C. 10. 1. The philosophers applied it to that quality by 
which a man retained his own equanimity. smpaorys is opposed 
to a contentious spirit, Tit. 3. 2; to severity in dealing with 
culprits or opponents, G. 6.1: 1 C. 4. 21: 2 T. 2. 24, 25: 
mpavTradea, 1 T. 6. 11, meekness of heart and feelings: é7- 
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eixeca, a habit of mildness, from considering what is due to 
others, reasonableness, fairness. From é¢yxpdre:a will proceed 
vrrouov", endurance, submissiveness, the patience of humility, 
2P.1.6. Opposed to wpaorns we have opy:Aorns, irascibility : 
ayp.oTns, rusticity: yadetorns, severity.  é7vevxns, making 
allowance, forbearing, not insisting on just rights, in distinc- 
tion from Sixaios. A little less than evzresOns peotn édéovs, 
Ja. 3. 17, but more than dyayos, not aggressive. mpaorns is 
the outward expression of humility, having for its founda- 
tion the inward feeling, tazrewoppoovvn, modesty of mind. 
Theophylact (quoted by Trench, Synonyms, p. 207) compares’ 
apaotns with paxpobuula. The mpdos remits the punishment 
due to the offender: the paxpoOuuos, after long deliberation, 
inflicts it. Compare L. 18. 7: Ecclus. 35. 22, 23. The Scrip- 
tural mpadrns is an inwrought grace of the soul, under the 
influence of which we submit to the divine dispensations with- 
out resistance or dispute, acquiescing in the thought that the 
insults and injuries inflicted by men are permitted by God 
for the chastening and purifying of His people, 2 Sam. 16. 11. 
paxpoOuula is joined, R. 2. 4, with ypyororns, and dvoyn, 
JSorbearance : M. 17.17, ws wrote avéFouat tua; “Deo tribuitur 
paxpoOupia, quia penas peccatis debitas differt propter gloriam 
suam, et ut detur peccatoribus resipiscendi locus.”’ Suicer. 0 
oVoAH éeriTiOévat THY mpoonxovaay Sixnv, Theophylact. 

evxov, actual likeness, designed representation, vivid resem- 
blance, effigies, picture, statue. oxid, shadowy resemblance, 
umbra, sketch, outline. The oxida is the shadow which may be 
cast by the statue, evcav. ‘yapaxryp, exact correspondence, as 
of an impression with the seal, or of a coin with the die. capa 
as opposed to oxid, substantial reality. wmrorvmmois, primary 
draught, or sketch, to be afterwards filled in, a cartoon or 
subtracery to be afterwards painted over. cidwAov, a mere eldos: 
idéa, an ideal phantom, simulacrum, a nonentity: 1 C. 8. 4, 
oldayev Ott ovdey eldwrov év Koope, as far as it is an object of 
worship, it is a stone or block of wood and nothing more. 

éxxdnaoia, a body of men, called out of the rest of mankind to 
form a society, and knit together by the closest spiritual bonds, 
originally an assembly of the people lawfully convened at 
Athens. ovvaywyy, any gathering or drawing together of 
persons, presenting solely the ideas of collection, association. - 
The Christians dropped the use of cuvaywyn, which was per- 
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manently associated with Jewish worship, and appropriated 
éxxAnoia as a title of honourable significance, with implied 
reference to those who remained in the state, out of which the 
members of the éxxAnotia had been called. The cuvvaywyn was 
congregative, bringing together the members of an existing 
society, but excluding all others. The éxxAnov is aggrega- 
tive, as it calls, invites, and summons men from the whole 
world to become its members. In Rev. 3. 9, cuvayaryn ex- 
presses those who were united only in opposition to the truth. 
In 2 Tim. 2. 19 the Church is called 6 orepeds Oeuédsos Tod 
cod, the firm foundation of God, where OewéAsos marks the 
Church of Christ and His Apostles as a foundation placed in 
the world, on which the whole future oixodoun rests (E. 2. 20), 
and conveys the idea of its firmness, strength, and solidity ; 
K. 3.17: C. 1.23: H. 11. 10: Rev. 21. 14. 19. @epédrsos is pro- 
perly an adjective, but is used in later writers as a substantive. 
Aristoph. Aves 1137, Peper ous ALovs. 

éxdveoOa, giving way altogether, from failure of power; 
éxxaxety, failure, from moral weakness, out and out faint- 
hearted. éyxaxeiy, cowardly in action, not so strong as éxxa- 
Kety. : 

éxoTacis, surprise, astonishment, when the mind is carried 
out of or beyond itself, a trance, distraction of the mind from 
terror, Mk. 16.8. In2C. 5. 13, éEéornpev, ‘ we are beside our- 
selves,’ is opposed to cwpovodpmev, ‘in sound mind.’ The long- 
continued and permanent state of éxoracts is pavia. In J. 10. 
20, the possession of a devil is associated with madness, most 
probably what we call fanaticism. O@aySos, awe, surprise, at a 
strange or unusual deed or expression, frequently the com- 
mencement of éxoracis, the effect produced by a preternatural 
or singular occurrence. OapuPéopar, Mk. 10. 32, amazement at 
our Lord’s majestic bearing, solemn manner, and awful aspect. 

éxey£ts, conviction, mode of: proof. édeyxos, reproof, proving 
the contrary, proof for the refutation of error, the mental state 
of being convinced. 

€Xaov, oil in its simple natural state, as generally used by 
wrestlers ; vpov, ointment,-‘ unguentum,’ the base of which is 
oil, with the addition of aromatic ingredients, generally used 
by women. Hence the point of our Lord’s rebuke, L. 7. 46, 
éNaip Hv Kehadny pov ovK Hrewvas, atrn Se pup Trcupé 
pou tous wodas. “Tila pretioso unguento non caput tantum, 
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sed et pedes perfundit ; ille ne caput quidem mero oleo; quod 
perfunctorise amicitie fuerat.” Grotius. areldew is used of all 
anointings, whether with pupov. or édawv: but ypiew is the 
sacred. heavenly word restricted to the anointing of the Son by 
the Father with the Holy Ghost, used in a mystical or spiritual 
sense. . 

éreos, love of pity to man, as a sufferer; ydprs, the freeness 
of divine love to man, as a sinner. In the divine mind éXeos 
precedes ydpts, but in the reception of the divine blessing ydpes 
(pardon) must precede éXeos (mercy). The sense of unpardoned 
sin must be removed before the misery of sin can be mitigated. 
Hence the order in 1 T. 1. 2, yapus, ZXeos, efpjvn, as EXeos is the 
effect of ydpis, and eipyjvn the joint result from yapus and éXeos. 
When etpyv7 is joined with doddrea, eipnvn denotes an inward. 
repose and security, dodadeva, a sureness and safety that is 
not interfered with, or compromised by outward obstacles. The 
idea of compassion for misfortune and suffering is prominent in 
éAenuwv, and in the cry for mercy, éAéycov. But where the 
sufferer is deeply impressed with a sense of his guilt, (Adoxopat, 
tAews are used in order to express the necessity of expiation, or 
divine interposition. Hence the prayer of the publican (L. 18. 
13) was not édéyoov, but (Adc Onri wor Te duaptwr@. The idea 
of guilt is not necessarily connected with édcos. frews is 
applied to the Creator only (see Alford, H. 8. 12), éd«os is 
ascribed to the creature as well. The root of édeos and {Aaos is 
the same, but two words are used to express the essential 
difference between the feeling of pity in God and in man. 
ol«ttpyos (connected with of, ol«ros) expresses subjective sym- 
pathy and distress on witnessing misfortune and calamity. C. 
3. 12, omAdyyva oleTipuav. 

evdetEts, showing forth, process of discovering, method of 
demonstrating, indication; Ph. 1. 28: R. 3.25. Evderyua, the 
substance of the matter demonstrated, palpable evidence, recog- 
nized token, 2 Th. 1. 5. 

évOvpnots, imagination, secret desire or motive, passing 
thought. évova, serious intent, though never executed. 

évroAn, @ single precept, voyos, a code of precepts; R. 13. 9, 
10; évroAad, moral injunctions, prohibitions; S:cavipara, posi- 
tive ordinances, rites and ceremonies, L. 1.6; dixaiwpa, judicial 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation; R. 5. 6; Rev. 15. 4. 
Soypa, placitum, ‘id quod placet,’ 6 dé0xnra: a decree which 
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derives its force not from any conformity to the foundation of 
words, but from the authority by which it is promulgated. 
Soyuara, positive edicts, accidental, circumstantial, local and 
temporary. 

émiotnun, knowledge of facts, natural or acquired; codia, 

the higher faculty of making a right use of knowledge. (See 
' On yeas.) aodia, the general gift of illumination; dzroxd- 
Avyis, the more special gift of insight into the divine mysteries, 
K. 1.17. vow, that which is inherent, innate, fixed and 
implanted from the first, in opposition to that which is acces- 
sional, superinduced, accidental. 

épyatouat, work, labour, especially for livelihood. Applied 
to agriculture and general business, follow any pursuit. The 
exhortation of the Apostle, 1 Th. 4. 11, derives additional force 
from the consideration that the inhabitants of Thessalonica were 
engaged in mercantile and industrial callings, as handicrafts- 
men and artificers. These too he exhorts jovydfew, which 
marks a sedate and tranquil spirit (1 Tim. 2. 2), in contrast to 
the excited and unquiet bustle: sepuepydlecOar, 2 Th. 3. 11, 
that attends ill-defined or mistaken religious expectations, 2 Th. 
3.11, 12. épyacia, effort, occupation, gain. aywvifouas, exert 
oneself as a combatant in the public games, strive, contend. 
ayowvia, contest, conflict of mind. 

evryevns, well-born, noble-minded, ingenuus, implying good 
qualities of disposition, as well as nobility of birth. evoynuov, 
one of good condition, of reputable position. evoynuoves, with 
propriety of outward conduct, with decent gravity and seemly 
deportment (evAaBas, cewvas), associated with xata raf, 1 C. 
14. 40; contrasted with araxtws, 2 Th. 3. 6. 

evdoryntos, blessed, applied to God only; paxdpuos, happy, 
applied to men; paxapilw, call happy; paxapiopos, the pro- 
nouncing of blessing; evAoynuévos is applied to man, and in 
LXX occasionally to God, but evAoynros never to man. In 
1 T. 1. 11; 6. 15, paxdpeos is applied to God, to exalt the glory 
of the Gospel, expressing not only His own immutable and 
essential perfections, but the riches of His mercy in this dispen- 
sation to man. 

GyXos, In a good sense, ardour, zeal for the cause of another, 
emulation to imitate superior worth; in a bad sense, heart- 
burning, envy, jealousy. mparov yey Cijdos, aro Enrou 5é h60- 
vos, Plato. 6@ovos is always used in a bad sense, jealousy of 
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another’s success, depreciation of his worth, envy of his ‘ex- 
cellence ; called o@@arp0s trovnpos, Mk. 7. 22. In G. 5. 21, 
@Oovor, povor are associated by sound and sense, as envy led to 
the first murder. Aristotle uses &j\os as equivalent to zap- 
ofvopos aydirns, the emulation by which a man laments and 
endeavours to repair his own deficiencies. “ Malitia (xaxia) 
malo delectatur alieno; invidia (P@ovos) bono cruciatur alieno ; 
dolus (S0A0s) duplicat cor; adulatio (iréxpiors) duplicat lin- 
guam; detractio («arada\d) vulnerat famam.” (Augustine 
ad 1 P. 2. 1.) 

wy, vital principle, physical life, opposed to Oavaros, welfare, 
happiness, eternal life. ios, the period of life, the means of 
living, the manner in which life is spent. #7 expresses the 
existence of plants and animals as well as men. (ios denotes 
properly the existence of men only, and the life they lead. But 
Bus is restricted to the life of men on earth, and is conse- 
quently inferior to {w7, as descriptive of their highest blessed- 
ness as heirs of salvation. Awtixa is used in contrast to ayyé- 
dous, 1 C. 6.3; tov Blov tov Koopov, the world’s good things: 
1 J. 3. 17, Sw aiwvios. 1J3. 3.15. He who is not ready to 
bestow some portion of the Bios rod xoopov in love to his 
brethren, has no reasonable hope of the fw aimvuos. wWvy7, 
animal life in this world, is opposed to (w7, life in the world to 
come: L. 17. 33, és dav Sytnon thy ~uyny adrod cdcat atrohécet 
aurny Kal bs édy atrodécn auTnv, Gwoyovnces avrnv: J. 12. 25, 
O pitoay THY puyhy adtod év TO Kooum TOUT Eis Conv ai@voy 
gurdfe, avrnv: Rev. 8. 9, améOave... Ta éyovta wWuyds, those 
who held fast animal life died in body and soul. @dvatos is 
used in three general senses. Objectively, as a personal adver- 
sary and enemy of Christ and his kingdom, 1 C. 15. 26; a 
spiritual state or condition, including the notions of evil and 
corruption, 1 J. 3. 14; a power and principle pervading and 
overshadowing the world, H. 2.14; 1 T. 1.10. O@dvaros, as a 
known and ruling power, has generally the article; Sw and 
ad@apoia, as recently revealed, are anarthrous: d¢@apaia ex- 
plains and characterizes Cw with reference to its imperishable 
and incorruptible nature, 1 P. 1. 4, and its complete exemption 
from death, Rev. 21. 4. Compare R. 2. 7. 

iyyepeov, the title given to the proconsular governors of the 
Roman provinces, under whom the émitpotros, or procurator, 
was appointed for separate districts. The ézitporos had charge 
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of the revenue, and a judicial power in matters relating to 
finance ; but in a portion of a large province, where the syenov 
could not reside, he had the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. yezovia is properly any delegated authority, but is 
used to express the Roman imperial authority. syeuwv is the 
general word for all governors, whether proconsul, legate, or 
procurator. 

. movytos, meek and gentle, in a passive sense, who bears 
calmly the annoyances and vexations caused by others: mpais, 
meek and gentle, in an active sense, who does nothing to try 
the patience of others. Bengel, ad 1 P. 3.4. See on éyxpareva. 
novytos, contrasted with jpeuos, is tranquillity arising from 
within: Plato, javyu0s 6 cadpwy Bios. ‘jpewos denotes tran- 
quillity arising from without, “qui ab aliis non pertinebatur :” 
Plato, jpeuia suyns mepi ra Sewa: 1 T. 2.2. novyatew (1 Th. 
4. 11) marks the sedate and tranquil spirit which stands in 
contrast to the excited bustle (srepepyaleo Oat, 2 Th. 3. 11) that 
often marks ill-defined or mistaken religious expectation. 

Gevorns, divinity, the property of Oedrys. Oeorns, deity, the 
being in whom Oe.orns of the highest order resides. Different 
ways of spelling the same word settle themselves into words 
of different meanings. Compare dvdOeya, advdOnua. Opdcos, 
boldness: @dpoos, foolhardiness: Opdcos 5¢ Odpaos mpos Ta wy 
todpntéa, Gregory Nas. Hospes and hostis were originally the 
same word, a stranger, one who might prove a friend or a 
foe. 

Gewpéew, behold an object present, contemplate a thing as 
actually done, L. 10. 18: I regard you, A. 17. 22: drropat, see 
an object appearing, J. 16. 16: @pOnv, 6¢Ojoopat, show myself, 
A. 26. 16. Dr. Wordsworth remarks that dropas is the more 
modest word. St. Paul uses deoGe, A. 20. 25; but the dis- 
ciples use Jewpety, A. 20. 38. St. Paul would not say that his 
Own 7pocwrrov was akwoy Oewpias. Compare opdw. 

Ovyyavw, touch slightly, finger: Gzrrouas, cling to, fasten 
oneself on, handle closely : WyrAaddw, feel after, even without 
touching, touch the surface of any material object, capable of 
being felt. 

Ovnros, mortal, subject to death, the universal condition of 
living creatures: vexpds, dead, either physically or spiritually. 

Oupos, the mind as regards the passions: voids, the mind as 
regards the intelligence: @upds, the turbulent commotion of 
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the mind (@vw, rage): excandescentia; “Ira nascens et modo 
desistens,” Cicero. Passion at its commencement: ‘iracundia,’ 
irritation, fretfulness, the mental excitement produced by 
mixpia. opyn, an abiding, settled habit of mind, with the pur- 
pose of revenge in man: ira inveterata, 1.q. wives, God’s holy 
hatred of sin, which reveals itself in His punitive justice, 
_R. 1. 18: dpy7, the heat of the fire: Ovyuds, the bursting forth 
of the flame: Rev. 16. 19; 19. 15, Oupos opyijs, ire excandescentia. 
Ammonius, dupes pév ects mpocKaipos: dpyn Sé qroAvypovios 
pvnotxaxia. Ouvpos differs from opyy both in its rise, as more 
sudden (L. 4. 28: A. 19. 28), and its nature, as less lasting: 
Wisd. 48. 10, comdoa: opynv mpo Oupod, to appease anger before 
it blazed forth. So wrapopyitw, chafe, work into a passion: 
Orixus, the act by which a man is cast down and dashed to 
the ground, pressure from affliction, tribulation, as of a heavy 
weight rolling over one: orevoywpia, the effect on the object, 
the straitness to which a man is reduced by continual pressure 
and restraint: R. 2.8, 9: Ja. 1. 19: E. 4. 31, a stronger word 
than Oris: 2 C. 4. 8, OrABouevor arr’ ov oTEvoywpovpevot. 
The opposite of eipvywpia: Ps. 31. 8, ov ouvéxderocds pe ets 
xeipas éyOpov Exrncas ev evpoyapm Tovs mddas pov. With 
Ortpus is connected Suwypds, 2 Th. 1. 4. Orrpus is the more 
general and comprehensive term; Svayuos, the more special. 
“ @dAiis injurias complectitur quas Judzi et ethnici Christia- 
nis propter doctrine Christianz professionem imposuerunt, ut 
verbera delationes vincula relegationem. Notione sud 6 dwwypos 
a TH Ore: differt, ita ut hoc vocabulum latius quam illud 
pateat A. 8.1: M. 13. 21.” Fritz. 

Oupeov, the large oblong or oval shield, ‘ scutum,’ properly 
like a Ovpa, door: aovis, a lighter shield, ‘clypeus.’ 

@voia, a sacrifice which requires the intervention of a priest: 
mpoodopa, an offering which can be presented without a priest. 
Hence R. 15. 16, % mpocgopa trav é6vav, the offering presented 
by the nations. With reference to our Lord, Ovcia marks His 
atoning death: mpoopopa marks the life of obedience, which 
was an antecedent qualification for the Oucia, E. 5. 2. Be- 
lievers are exhorted to present their bodies, @uctay Cacar, 
R. 12. 1: avevéeyxat trvevparixnas Ovoias, 1 P. 2. 5, where the 
adjective marks the figurative character of the sacrifice in 
contrast to the dead victims offered under the law, which 
required the intervention of human priests. In H. 5.1; 9. 9, 
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Sapa is joined with @vcla, where the latter denotes trespass 
offerings, all those in which an animal was slain in sacrifice: 
Sapa, all other offerings. The notion conveyed by dépa is that 
of appeasing: by @vcia, that of making expiation. ‘Aacrnprop, 
the mercy-seat in the tabernacle (compare tAacpos, 1 J. 2. 2; 
4. 10), a propitiation, that which propitiates by expiation of 
sin, that which makes it consistent for God to pardon. (Com- 
pare ayopatw, édeos.) Dr. Vaughan remarks on @uciay, R. 
12. 1, a sacrifice not of expiation (in which sense it is applied 
only to Christ, as E. 5.2: H. 9. 26; 10. 12, &.), but of thank- 
fulness, used with reference to almsgiving, Ph. 4.18: H. 18.16: 
to thanksgiving, H. 13. 15: and to a Christian life generally, 
here, and 1 P. 2. 5. The service of the kving body implies 
that of the soul also; and the choice of the word copata 
indicates the importance attached in the Gospel to the body, 
and precludes the notion of a merely imaginative or sentimental 
religion, as distinguished from one of self-denying and rigorous 
obedience. 

idtoTNS, &@ private person, as opposed to a public magistrate, 
or a professor of art or science: aypappatos, one who has 
received no regular education in a recognized school of learn- 
ing. 
iepov, the whole edifice, with all the land attached (réuevos), 
and the dwellings of the priests, ‘ templum :’ vads, the sanctuary, 
‘des,’ i.e., the holy place and the Holy of holies: @ucvac- 
tnptov, altar of the true God: Bwpds, heathen altar. In the 
Epistles and Apocalypse vaos designates the Church of God, 
not the literal Temple at Jerusalem. iepareéa denotes the 
service of the priest: tepwouvvn, the office and power: Aristoph. 
Pol. vii. 8, rhv tept rods Oeods érryéderay tv xadovow lepateiay : 
Hdt. iii. 142, tepwovvny . . . aipeduat ait@ re euol Kai Toice 
am éued aici ywvouévotct. (Alford, H. 7. 5.) éepos is never 
applied to persons, but only to things, and does not express 
moral qualities. 

iuariov, the outer garment, ‘pallium:’ ero, the inner vest, 
‘tunica.’ 

Kaipos, appointed season, occasion, time of occurrence, time 
characterized by events: ypovos, duration, time in general, the 
time for which any thing lasts: ypovou, years: xatpos is axpn) 
xpovou, ‘punctum temporis,’ point of time: 1 P. 4. 17, 6 xaipos 
Tov apkacOat To Kpiua amo Tod olxov Tod Bead: season, Kaspos, 
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not ypovos, suggesting the comfortable reflection that the 
tyranny of the enemy will soon be overpast, Ps. 57.1. «aupds 
differs from time in the two points of (1), limited duration; and. 
(2), a definite object, R. 13. 11. Used by LXX to express 
seasons of the festivals: Lev. 23. 4: 2 Chron. 8. 13, roo 
avagépew kata tas évto\as Mavon . . . tpels Katpovs ToD 
évavrod. So G. 4. 10. In a few passages xaipds is nearly 
synonymous with ypovos. In 1 T. 4. 1, borépous xatpots points 
only to a period future to the speaker: of axdAovfor ypovot, 
in the apostasy of the present the Apostle sees the commence- 
ment of the fuller apostasy of the future. éoydrais jpépats, 
2T. 3.1: 2 P. 3. 3: Ja. 5. 3, points more specifically to the 
period immediately preceding the completion of the kingdom 
of Christ. ‘The exact meaning of the term ypovot aimvior in 
2 T. 1. 9 is, ‘from all eternity,’ stronger perhaps than zpo 
xataBorjs Koopov, EK. 1. 4, before times marked by the lapse 
of unnumbered ages, times which reached from eternity (a7 
aiavos) to the coming of Christ, in and during which the 
pevotnpvov lay cecvynpévov, R. 16. 25.” (Ellicott.) 
kataywooxew is a middle term, lying hetween xarayopely, 
to accuse, and xaraxpivew, to pronounce a formal, judicial con- 
demnation. «ataywaoxe is to be explained from ywooxe, 
to know and take cognizance of, and from its opposite, cuyywao- 
xe, to pardon. In G. 2. 11: Deut. 25. 1, it 18 opposed to 
Sixacovv, to pronounce just, acquit: Ecclus. 14. 2, waxdpios ob 
ov KaTéyva 7 ~puyn auTov. 
xataptitw involves the notion of positive defect, which re- 
quires to he repaired, as the mending a net, refitting a ship, 
setting a limb. L. 6. 40, xarnpriopévos, one who is thoroughly 
taught, ‘eruditus,’ removed from his state of ignorance: E. 
4, 12, mpos Tov Katapticpor, looking to the thorough instruction 
of the saints: 1 C. 1. 10, «arnpricpévor, fitted in one to another, 
well adjusted, so that there be no ayiaquata: G. 6. 1, help 
to amend: 1 Th. 3. 10, to repair the defects of your faith: 
1 P. 5. 10, will rectify your defects. rTédesdw, TéAos, TéAELOS, 
involve the negative imperfection of those who have still an 
object in view, a purpose not fully realized. R. 10. 4, rédos 
vouou, the designed termination to which voyos points, and in 
which it is fulfilled. Thus the Gospel is réXevos, Ja. 1. 25, as 
it is the consummation of Judaism, the end proposed by the 
rites and ceremonies of the Levitical dispensation, R. 10. 4. 
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The law wrought no completion, i.e. could not accomplish its 
own tédos, H. 7. 19: gifts and sacrifices could not effect the 
worshippers’ object as regards the conscience, H. 9. 9: out of 
works faith attained maturity, Ja. 2. 22: on the third day I 
finish my course, I accomplish my end, L. 18. 32. So H. 2. 10, 
to make the Author of their salvation accomplish His end, 
consummate His design by means of suffering: H. 5. 9, having 
accomplished the proposed end. (See orddxAnpos.) The technical 
meaning of xatapritw is, ‘reponere in artu luxata membra,’ 
e.g. to reduce a dislocated shoulder. In the simple ethical 
sense, we have, Hdt. v. 28, xaraptifey Mirntrov: Stobsus, 
Kataptivew hirous Siadepopévous : Greg. Naz., aroPev ovv ap£o- 
peas xataprivew buds, aderpol ; 

xapdia, the seat of the desires, feelings, affections, R. 1. 21; 
the mental, perceptive faculty, 2 C. 3. 15; the conscience or 
mind, exercised as matters of moral obligation, M. 13. 15: 
J. 12.40. ‘In Hebrew there is no appropriate word for con- 
science. | 25, Mm, are both used, Prov. 4. 23; 18. 15: Eccl. 


7. 22, conscience acts between God and man; as a servant, to 
obey God; as His minister, to issue His commands to man: 
d:dvora, the thinking, sentient faculty, the inward disposition, 
the spiritual man, as distinguished from the mere sensorium, 
which receives impressions from without.” (Alford, H. 8. 10.) 
cuvecus, putting together in the mind, comprehension, discern- 
ment; the faculty by which we mentally apprehend, and are 
enabled to pass judgment upon what is presented to us: cuvvei- 
Snots, consciousness, conscience, A. 23. 1; 24.16: 1 P. 2. 19; 
3. 16. 21. 

“xeipew simpliciter notat partes capillorum nummorum 
demere ; Evpety vel Evpdy ad cutem usque novacula detondere.” 
xeipea az, to poll the hair, to cut it short by scissors or shears : 
Evpnoac Oat, to shave the hair off with a Eupov, or razor, so that 
the skull appears. 

xevos refers to contents, ‘das Gehaltlose,’ ‘inanis.’ pdrasos 
refers to results, ‘das Erfolglose,’ ‘ vanus.’ 

xnpvypa, the matter preached, the thing proclaimed : axon, 
the spiritual faculty and function of hearing: dxoy zrictews, 
the hearing ear of faith. The Gospel preached (76 «jpvypya) is 
called the word of hearing, 6 XAoyos THs axons, in order to bring 
out more clearly the duty of all men to hearken to it; the word 
which was uttered in order to be heard. 
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kraio, wail, not only with the expression of tears (Saxpue, 
J. 11. 35), but also with every external expression of grief. 
Hence «dade is joined with arardfew, Mk. 5. 38: ddorvlev, 
Ja. 5.1: OopuBev, Mk. 5. 39: aevOeiv, 16. 10. Opnvetv, Opéopas, 
shriek generally, of women: Op%vos, dirge, like the Gaelic 
‘coronach,’ or the Irish ‘ wake,’ used of hired mourners wail- 
ing for the dead: xédmrouas, strike the breast in loud ex- 
pressions of grief: xo7rerds, wailing, attended with beating the 
breast. 

xrlvn, couch, sofa, for the rich: xpaSBSaros, litter, mattress, 
for the poor; Latin, ‘ grabatus.’ 

Krérrrns, the thief who steals by fraud and in secret; Latin, 
‘fur :’ Nyorns, the robber who plunders by violence and open 
force: Anis, rela, booty, ‘latro.2 This meaning of Ayor7s 
should be preserved in M. 21. 13; 26. 55: L. 10. 30; 28. 
39-—43. 

Kodaots, ‘ castigatio,’ has naturally a milder use than ripwpila, 
‘ultio:’ Svadéper 5é riyuwpla nad koraci" 7) ev yap KoNacES TOD 
mdaxovros évexd éotw 4 Sé€ tipwpla, Tov trocobvTos iva atroTAN- 
poy, Aristotle, Met. i. 10. Thus tiwwpia is aid in satisfying 
vengeance, the guardianship and protectorate of honour (tim, 
alpw): xoAacus has reference to the correction and improvement 
of the offender; but as xoAacrs aiwvios is no temporary disci- 
pline, it is clear that xéXacts in Hellenistic Greek had acquired — 
the severer sense of punishment, without implying the idea of 
effecting a reformation. But Aristotle’s definition still holds 
good, as in xoAaots there is predominant the relation of the 
punishment to the offender: in tizwpda, its relation to the party 
offended. 

“ xpiwa of itself is never any thing else than judicium, yet it 
still will admit of some modification in meaning from the con- 
text.” Fritz., Rom. i. 94. “xptua dsaBorov may be either 
gen. subjecti, ‘the accusing judgment of the devil,’ or gen. objecti, 
‘the judgment passed upon the devil.’ In the former case 
xpiwa has more the meaning of ‘criminatio:’ in the latter, of 
‘condemnatio.’ But there is no satisfactory instance in which 
xpiza has the former meaning in the New Testament, and as 
kpiua is elsewhere found only with a gen. oljecti, R. 3. 8: 
Rev. 17. 1, we decide in favour of the latter interpretation. 
The force of the allusion must be looked for, not in the extent 
of the fall, but in the similarity of the circumstances ; the devil 
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was once a ministering spirit of God, but by insensate pride fell 
from his hierarchy.” (Ellicott, 1 T. 3. 6.) 

avroxataxptros, ‘self-condemned,’ the reason why he is left 
to himself; he has been warned twice, and now sins against 
light: od yap éyet eimrety Sti ovdels elrrev, ovdeis evovbernoer. 
Chrysost. The aggravating circumstance is not that the man 
condemns himself directly and explicitly, as this might be a 
step to recovery, but that he condemns himself indirectly and 
implicitly, as acting against the law of his mind, and doing in 
his own particular case what in the general he condemns, Tit. 
3. LI. 

xéros is joined together with poyOos, 2 C. 11. 27: 1 Th. 2. 9: 
2 Th. 3.8. ‘‘«xd7ros represents the act of hewing wood: poyGos 
is the act of carrying logs after they have been hewn (dyOos). 
xoTros expresses energy of action: yoyOos indicates patience in 
bearing ” (Wordsworth, 1 Th. 2.9). «ovros marks the toil on 
the part of the suffering it involves: ~oy6os, on the side of the 
magnitude of the obstacles it has to overcome. 

xogpwos, wicker basket, the Jewish travelling basket, ‘ pan- 
nier:’ o7rupis, one of a larger kind, for storing grain, pro- 
visions, capacious enough to contain a man, A. 9. 25. 

xpUTrTo is applied to that which is already out of sight, hide 
_ passively, keep concealed: xadvirrw, cover over, as with a veil, 
hide, actively and intentionally, applied to the hiding of sin, 
the putting it out of sight by Him who has power (a¢uevar) to 
dismiss or remit it: Ps. 85. 2, apijxas Tas avopias TO Aa@ Gov, 
éxadupas mdoas tas dpaptrias avtav: M. 11. 25, améxpuyas, 
thou keepest hidden; dzexaduas, thou removest the veil. 

pvornptoy, a truth formerly hidden, but now revealed, or a 
secret capable of being told, the very reverse of what we now 
understand by mystery (xexpuupévov, M. 13. 35): pvorns, one 
initiated, one who is acquainted with things which are unknown 
to others; truths which cannot he known till they are revealed, 
not truths which must always be unintelligible. Dr. Vaughan, 
on R. 11. 25, thus classifies its references: (1) to the Gospel 
itself, Mk. 4. 11: R. 16. 25: 1 0.2.1.7: E. 1.93; 6.19: C.1. 
26, 27; 2.2; 4.3: 1 T. 3. 9. 16: Rev. 10.7; (2) to the various 
parts and truths of the Gospel, M. 18.11: L. 8.10: 10. 4.1; 
13. 2; (3) to the admission of the Gentiles, E. 3.3: the con- 
nexion between Christ and His Church, E. 5. 32: the change 
(without death) of the living at the time of the resurrection, 
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1 OC. 15. 51: the future conversion of Israel, R. 11. 25: the 
predicted embodiment and revelation of evil, 2 Th. 2.7; certain 
symbols in the Apocalypse, Rev. 1. 20; 17.5.7. Bishop Ellicott 
remarks on 1 T. 3. 9 (1d puorypioy Tis miotews), that wiotews 
is apparently a pure possessive genitive, that to which the 
pevotyptov appertained; the truth hitherto not comprehensible, 
but now revealed to man, was the property, object, of faith, that 
on which faith exercised itself. So very similarly, ro puornpiov 
Tis evocBeias, the mystery which helonged to, was the object 
contemplated by, godliness, the hidden truth which was the 
basis of all practical piety. lors is faith considered sub- 
jectively, not objective faith, a very doubtful meaning in the 
New Testament. 

Nadiad, utterance, talk, present discourse: Adyos, subject- 
matter of discourse, the thing taught, J. 8.43. Aareiv (Hesy- 
chius, POéyyeoOar) points merely to sound and utterance ; Aéyeu, 
to purport. NXandety is sometimes used where Aéyerv would appear ~ 
more natural, but Aéyey is never used for Aadeiv. Darelv ex- 
presses the general: idea of- talking, whether reasonably or 
otherwise, loose, indefinite, unconnected utterance, and may be 
said either of a sane or insane person, the prattling of a child, 
or the speech of an adult. Aéyev implies speaking in a rational 
intelligent manner. In R. 3. 19, Aéyes denotes the language or 
statement of the Scriptures: Aare, the utterance of that lan- 
guage to any particular age, body of men, or individual: 
Tappnota, openness or boldness of speech, Mk. 8. 32: A. 4. 13, 
that confidence and boldness of spirit with which the believer 
18 permitted to approach his heavenly Father, H. 4. 16: 1 J. 2. 
28; 3.21 (dea): assured expectation of final reward, 1 J. 4. 17. 

Aatpevew, serve for hire: Adrpes, hired servant, transferred, 
in classical Greek, from the service of men to the service of 
their gods. In LXX Aazpevew expresses the service of the 
true God, as of heathen divinities. ‘‘Aarpeda ea dicitur servitus 
que pertinet ad colendum Deum,” August. Aetroupyety, to 
serve the state in a public office or function: Aeros (Aaos) 
épyov, transferred also to the ministry of the gods. The 
Christian Church preferred Xevroupyeiy and its derivatives to 
Natpevery, Natpeia, as the words connected with Aevroupyety 
were less haunted with the clinging associations of heathenism. 
Natpevew, AaTpela, express the duty of all men, and are de- 
manded of the whole people. Aectoupyeiv, Nectoupyds, NevToupyia, 
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denote the special offices and ministries of those who are solemnly 
set apart as the priests and Levites, as the Apostles, prophets, 
and pastors in the Christian Church, as well as the great High 
Priest : trav ayiwy Aevtoupyos, H. 8.2. AaTpevew and AaTpela 
are also applied to official ministries (H. 9. 1. 6), for every 
AetToupyla is a Aatpela, though every Aatpeia is not a AeTOUp- 
yia. Detrovpyos, a public functionary, one who acts in behalf 
of a community as a public character. R. 1.9, 6 Aatpevw ev 
TO Tvevpati pov év T@ evayyediw Tov viov av’Tod, to whom 
the sacrificial worship which I offer is inward and spiritual, 
namely, the devotion of myself to the preaching of the Gospel 
of His Son. Vaughan. 

Aovw, bathe, wash the whole body: vimrew, wash a part of 
the body, as the extremities, hands, or feet: aAvverv, wash 
inanimate things, as garments, Lev. 14.9: Num. 19.7. 10: nets, 
IL. 5. 2. These distinctions may be observed in Ley. 15. 11, 
Scwv éday aynrar 6 yovoppins Kal Tas yeipas ov véwmrat BdaTi, 
mduvel Ta iwatia Kal NovoeTar TO coya VdaTi: J. 13. 10, 6 
NeAoupuevos ov ypelay Eyer H Tovs Todas viyacbar. So rAovtpdr, 
laver, bath: vimrrnp, basin. 

Avyvos, lamp: gas, the light proceeding therefrom. So 
prophecy is compared to Avyvos, 2 P. 1. 19: das Avyvou, Rev. 
18. 23. qdwornp, a means of giving light, as a window or door 
(Oupis), the heavenly luminaries, applied to Christians, Ph. 
2.15. qdwadopos, light-bringing, lucifer, the star that precedes 
the rising of the sun, emblematic of the dawn of spiritual light 
and happiness: dwretvos, full of light: dwrifw, give light to, 
enlighten, bring to light, impart moral and spiritual light. 
John the Baptist was the lamp that was lit, and giving light, 
éxelvos Fv 6 Avyvos 6 Katomevos Kal daivwyv: our Lord the das 
adnOwov, J. 1. 9. Aapmrds ought uniformly to be translated 
‘torch.’ 

faraxia, incipient complaint, Ut. softness, opposed to xaprepia, 
endurance: do@évera, want of strength or energy, infirmity, 
feebleness: vdaos, confirmed disease. 

Heptorns, arbitrator, umpire, like the dva:ryrai at Athens, a 
kind of jury selected by the disputants to try petty causes: 
Sicacrns, juryman, like Lat. ‘judex:’ «purns, presiding judge, 
Lat. ‘ preetor.’ | 

petapéronat, alter one’s purpose, denoting change of feeling, 
the anxiety consequent on a past transaction, remorse, some- 
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times implying a return to a right state of mind, ‘ peenitet,’ 
‘piget:’ peravoéw, change one’s views for the better, implying 
the sorrow by which sin is forsaken; Lat. ‘resipisco,’ ‘recover 
one’s senses,’ come to a right understanding: pertdvoa, con- 
version (‘transmentation,’ Coleridge), the sanctified effect of 
peTrapérera Or AVirn Kata Bedov, 2 C. 7. 8, 9; ‘resipiscentia,’ the 
growing wise. Dr. Wordsworth thus expresses the difference : 
“ werdvoia, change of mind, belongs only to the good; perde- 
Neva, pain of mind, belongs to evil men, as weil as good. Peter 
peravoet as well as perapérerar. Meravoéw begins with pera- 
péreva, but at length delivers from petapédera, whereas perapeé- 
Neva Without perdvova continues to eternity:” R. 11. 29, awera- 
péAnTA Ta yapiopata, incapable of being revoked or changed : 
2C. 7. 10, werdvotay cis cwTnpiay auerapédntov. peTravoely is 
followed by é«, Rev. 2. 21, 22; 9. 20, 21; 16. 11, showing a com- 
plete change of mind, displaying itself in turning from previous 
acts, and out of a former mode of life to a new and different 
practice and habit of existence. 

podvvw, besmear as with mud and filth. Aristotle speaks of 
swine, T@ 1yA@ poduvorTes Eavtovs. Lat. ‘inquinare,’ ‘spur- 
care.’ waive, stain with colour, as the staining of glass or 
ivory: Ji. iv. 141, as 8 dre tin 7 Cdéhavta yuvy Howie praivy. 
Lat. ‘maculare.’ juaivery is not necessarily taken in a dis- 
honourable signification, though it is frequently used to express 
the profane or unhallowed use of any thing. There is the 
same difference between puaivery and podvvew as between ‘ma- 
cula,’ ‘labes,’ ‘spot,’ ‘blot.’ But in the figurative sense the 
expression widopata Tov Kocpov, 2 P. 2. 20, becomes equivalent 
to worvopos oapKos, 2 C. 7. 1. 

Hopoy, form, abstractedly, without reference to any other 
object, applied to @eov, as well as SovAou, Ph. 2. 6, 7: spotwpua, 
shape, implying resemblance to other objects of the same kind: 
oyna, outward figure, shape, mien: popdwois, embodiment, 
form without substance: poppwow evoeBeias, 2 T. 3. 5. 

véos is a person or thing in a new or youthful condition, as 
contrasted with the same person or thing in a state of old age 
or decay. «a.vos is a person or thing in a new state, as distin- 
guished from another person or thing in an old condition. 
xawos refers to the operation of an external agent; véos de- 
scribes rather the inner growth or change of a natural object. 
Thus the olvos is véos, but the aoxoi are xawol, Mk. 2. 22. The 
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work of davaxaivwows is performed by the external operation of 
the Holy Ghost on the inner life. The xawés dvOparros is said 
to be «ttaGels, and the véos advOpwiros is said to be avaxatvov- 
pevos, C. 3.10. The xawos avOpwrros is xawi «tics, G. 6. 15. 
But avaveovoba: is a duty which we owe to our own moral and 
spiritual being, E. 4. 23. The heavens which will be made new 
are xawvoi, and Christ by His mediatorial power and grace 
makes all things «awa. (From Wordsworth, on E. 4. 23.) In 
cases, however, where the old is better than the new, xawvos 
may express the novel and strange, as contrasted with the 
known and familiar. In Mk. 1. 27, xawn ddayn meant any 
thing but praise. Socrates was charged with introducing into 
Athens xawa Satpoua, elsewhere called érepa 6.: in A. 17. 18, 
Eéva Saypova. ‘The covenant of which Christ is the Mediator 
is a dvaOnxn véa, as compared with the Mosaic covenant given 
nearly two thousand years before ; it is a duaOyjcn Katvy as com- 
pared with the same effete with age, from which all vigour, 
energy, and strength had departed. There is the same distinc- 
tion between véos and xatvos as between ‘recens’ and ‘novus.’ 
véos, like ‘recens,’ refers to time; «atvds, like ‘novus,’ to state 
or condition. The same distinction is claimed for ‘nouveau’ 
(véos) and ‘neuf’ (ards). ‘Ce qui est nouveau vient de paraitre 
pour la premiére fois; ce qui est neuf’ vient d’étre fait et n’a 
pas encore servi. Une invention est nouvelle, une expression 
neuve.’’’ (Archbishop Trench, Synonyms, Second Series.) 

ynmrios, a babe, without the power of speech, an infant, a 
minor. $pédos, a child, while yet in the womb (éuSpvov), the © 
new-born babe. azo BSpédpouvs, 2 T. 3. 15, from the cradle, 
where yvjrios would have been inappropriate, as vy7mrios means 
‘one not yet of full age,’ G. 4. 1. Both words express the 
young convert, the disciple in an undeveloped immature state. 
In 1 P. 2. 2, ws apruyévynra Bpédy: L. 18. 15, rpocépepov adt@ 
xai-ra Bpédn, their very babes. In H. 5. 13, vyzreos is especially 
opposed to o¢ TéAeco4, i.e. mature Christians. 

yoos (vots) embraces the Understanding, the Reason, the 
Will, and the Affections. The voids takes cognizance of external 
objects, and denotes the reasoning faculty, exercised on the 
works or word of God. The conscience, 7 ocuveidnots, is a 
spiritual instinct, which operates without any active energy of 
the intellectual faculty. aya6% cuveldnots is one which governs 
itself by sound reason, and adopts for its own regulation the 
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rule of God’s will, especially as revealed in His word. This is 
the conscience which produces xadijv dvactpog¢yv. Wordsworth 
on 1 P. 3. 16. St. Paul even while persecuting the Church 
acted év xabapa cuveidjoe, with a view tO no personal advan- 
tage, but in mistaken zeal for the law of God. See xapdia. Dr. 
Vaughan remarks that the understanding (vovs), no less than 
the heart, requires God’s teaching. R. 12.2: E. 4. 23: L. 24. 
45: 10.2. 14. 

vovOeréw, put in mind, admonish. vov@ecia, verbal admoni- 
tion, but admitting the idea of correction, Christian discipline 
and teaching. adevw, bring up as son, instruct, chastise. 
qawela, discipline, implying the idea of correction. sadela 
primarily applies to the body: vovfeoia, to the mind. 6 py 
Sapels dvOpwiros ov traideverat, Menander. “zraudeda significare 
videtur institutionem per penas; vovOecia autem est ea insti- 
tutio que fit verbis.” Grotius, E. 6.4. In Tit. 2. 12, wadevouvoca 
“pas, the proper force of the word, ‘per molestias erudire,’ 
disciplining us, is to be retained. ‘Grace exercises its discipline 
on us (1 C. 11. 32: H. 12. 6), before its benefits can be fully 
felt or thankfully acknowledged; the heart must be rectified, 
and the affections chastened before sanctifying grace can have 
its full issues.” 
* 6pdw applies to bodily sight; Sader, to mental vision or 
consideration, 1 C. 1.26: 2 0.4.18: R.7. 23. Mk. 8. 24, Brérm 
Tous avOpartrous, ott ws Sévdpa ope trepitratobvras, I perceive they 
are men, inasmuch as I see them as trees, but I see them walk- 
ing. dé, consider, take heart, employed to express a more 
intent, earnest, spiritual contemplation than dpdw. H. 2. 8, 9, 
voy 5é ovr opapev alTt@ Ta TravTa éroTeTaypéva, We do not yet 
see this with our bodily eyes: roy dé Bpayv te map ayyéNous 
nrattropévoy Brérropev ‘Incobv, but with the eye of faith we 
contemplate Jesus: H. 10. 25, rocottm padrAov dom Prérere 
éyyiSovcay THY Tépay, as ye contemplate the day drawing nigh : 
1 C. 10. 18, BrAérere tov "IopanrX Kxata cdpxa, consider the 
example of the carnal Israel: 2 C. 7. 8, Bréarw yap Ore émiatony 
éxelyn .. . €AUTrnTEV pas, I perceive, I am aware. P/ndéE7rw is 
thus akin to Gewpéw, though Jewpéw, when it is used of bodily 
vision, assumes that the object is actually present: L. 24. 39, 
Bere tas yelpds pov... wvedpa cdpKa Kai Goréa ovK exer Ka0ws 
éue Oewpeire €yovra. Phavorinus remarks, “dpa pyév érl owpa- 
Tos, Gewpa 5é eri yuyns: cf. J. 4.19, Kipsc, Oewpe ote mpodnrns 
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el ov: 12. 19, Oewpeite Sts ove wpereire ovdév; A. 17. 22, xara 
mavra ws Sevcidatpovertépous ouas Oewpa: L. 10. 18, eOewpouv 
Tov Satavav «.7.d, q.d., this I was contemplating. In L. 8. 
20 we have ideiy ce OéXovres: but in M. 12. 46, Gyrotvres avre 
AaAjoa. Thue. (iv. 125) has tov Bpaciday ideiv, which the 
Scholiast explains as an Atticism, for cum Brasidd colloqut. 
Lucian has ideiy tov Ala for évruyeiy ro Ait. But all these 
passages may be explained by considering that the antecedent 
idea ideiy is put for the consequent AaAjoas or evTuyeiy. 

dd\oKAnpos, that which retains all originally allotted to it, 
whole and entire in all its parts, wanting in nothing which 
is necessary for its completeness. év pyndevi Nevrropevos, Ja. 1. 4. 
TéXetos, one who has reached the full limit of stature, strength, 
and mental power allotted to him, used like the English word 
‘perfect,’ sometimes in a relative sense, at other times in an 
absolute, M. 5. 48; 19. 21. Compare the expression used by 
ignorant people in speaking of. one who has finished his educa- 
tion, when they mean that he has completed a certain course 
of instruction. The 6Ao«Anpos is one who has preserved or 
who has regained his completeness, the rédXeos has attained 
his moral end, that for which he was intended. In the 6Ac- 
xAnpos Do grace which ought to be in a Christian is wanting ; 
in the réAevos no grace is in its weak, imperfect commencement, 
but all have reached a certain ripeness and maturity. odoTeANs, 
‘1 Th. 5. 23, is a connecting link between the two, “in your 
collective powers and parts.” oAoredXets marks more emphati- 
cally than Sdous the thoroughness and pervasive nature of true 
holiness. dpteos, in 2 T. 3. 17, is explained by éEnpriopévos 
(see on xataprifw), complete in all parts and proportions; “in 
quo nihil mutilum” (Calvin), perfect as a square. Cf. Arist. 
ith. N.i. 10, 11, yepot nai root Kal vo terpdywvos TeTvypévos, 
Simon. ap. Plato, Protag. 344, H, réXecos and dptios very much 
interchange their meanings, but dptvos points to the adaptation 
of parts and special aptitude for any given uses. 

mapaBacts, the outward act of transgressing the law, the 
overstepping the line which divides right. from wrong, sin of 
commission: trapaxon, hearing amiss, when we fulfil not and 
have no mind to fulfil the precepts of the law, carelessness in 
ascertaining or in regarding the rule of duty, the sin of omis- 
sion. But every trapaB8aoss implies a mapaxoy, and every 
mapaxon includes or induces mapafaois. Hence the use of 
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mapaxon for trapdBacts in R. 5. 19, though mapaxoy may be 
more appropriate as referring to an oral precept. d&7raxon, sub- 
ordination to the word, joyful acceptance of the Gospel message, 
hearing and doing. trapdmtwya, falling aside from right, truth, 
and duty. 

madaywyos, the slave or attendant who conducted the pupil 
to his teacher, dywy cis SidacKxddouv (otxov), used to denote 
persons ministering in all kinds of spiritual offices; opposed to 
matnp, i.e. to St. Paul as their spiritual father, 1 C. 4.15. In 
G. 3. 24 the law became our slave-tutor to lead us to the true 
teacher, Christ. 

mapaBonry, placing side by side for the purpose of comparison, 
representation, similitude: zrapowuia, used by St. John, means 
‘ way-side illustrations ;’ lessons drawn from actions of ordinary 
life, from objects and processes in nature: ddAnyopéw, speak 
in an allegory; in symbolical language: “aliud verbis, aliud 
sensu ostendo.” Quintilian: éy Tapoupiats, in figurative or 
obscure language, opposed to mrapénoia, J. 16. 25. 29. 

TwapadauSave has the idea of receiving from another: déyo- 
pat, of taking to oneself: 1 Th. 2. 13, mapadaBovres Roryov 
axons tap Huav tod Qeod édéEacbe, having received God’s word 
of hearing, from our hands ye accepted it: A. 3. 21, dv Sef 
oupavov Sé€acOau, take to itself, contain, A. 7. 38. 59: Ja. 1. 21, 
déEacbe tov Eudutov Adyov. Hence vapadapBavw points to an 
objective reception, G. 1. 12: déyopuar, to a subjective, 2 C. 8. 17, 
The old grammarians applied deyer@ar to ro Sedopévov éx yerpos, 
while Aap Bavey denotes To xeluevoy avedéobar. With these we 
may contrast aprdfev. “Non tantum significat alienum vi 
auferre, sed etiam quod nobis offertur gratumque accidit, id 
expetendum atque optabile existimare, cupideque et ambabus 
quod aiunt manibus amplecti, eoque cum gaudio uti.”” Raphel 
ad Phil. 2. 6. So ‘rapio’ is used for ‘avide et festinanter 
sumo.’ 

mappnoia, plainness of speech, freedom of utterance, the 
especial privilege of freemen, coupled with wpocaywyn, freedom 
of access; frequently used for openness of action, publicity. 

waoya, receive, experience good, as well as evil: Mk. 5. 26, 
Toda traQotca, subject to much medical treatment, not neces- 
sarily an acute sufferer. Applied in an euphemistic sense to 
the death of our Lord, comprehending his agony, his bloody 
sweat, and the contradiction of sinners. So wa@nyua generally 
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denotes suffering, R. 8.18; but is sometimes used for sensual 
desire, like wd@os (év mabe émiOupias, 1 Th. 4. 5), representing 
states of mind in which it is the thing acted on, rather than the 
agent, R. 7.5: G. 5. 24, dduvapar. oddvvn, pain, distress of body 
or mind; adnuovéw, have more than enough, experience loathing 
more than we can bear: dzropoduat, am without resource, know 
not what to do, am perplexed: rapdcow, agitate, put in trepida- 
tion, disquiet. 

matpla, paternal descent, tribe, which contained several oixoz, 
households: ofxos refers to the members, inmates, servants: 
oixia, to the building, and the property therein contained. 

aévns, derived from mévouat, connected with zrovos, mrovéopas, 
and the Latin ‘ penuria,’.is one who earns his bread by daily 
toil. The word, like ‘ pauper,’ ‘ paupertas,’ does not indicate 
extreme want, but simply ‘ res angusta domi.’ See Virg. in. ii. 
87. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 37, rovs pév olwar py ixava éyovtas eis & 
Sef TeXeiv mévyntas* Tovs 5é wrEw TaV ixav@Vv Trovaiovs. The 
mevéorat in Thessaly retained partial rights as cultivators of the 
soil. srrayos is ‘mendicus,’ the beggar, who lived on the alms 
of other men ; i. q. mpocairns, or émairyns. <A far lower depth 
of destitution is implied in wrwyeia than in wevia. The zrévns 
has nothing superfluous, but the mrrayos has nothing atall. The 
distinction is preserved in Plato, who describes tyrannies as 
running their course, ets wrevias Te Kai puyds Kal eis TTwyelas, 
and in Aristophanes, Plutus 549—554, where Chremylus says, 


ovxody Symou Tis wraxelas Teviay paper eivas AdeApyy, 
to which zrevia replies, 


Trayod pev yap Blos dv ov réyets Shy eoriv undev exovta, 
tov 5é rrévntos Shy pedouevov Kat Tots Epyots TpoTexyovTa, 
mepuyiyver Oa & aire pndév, wy pévroe nd errideitresy. 


This distinction between mrwyds and zrévys gives greater vivid- 
ness to the contrast: 2 C. 6. 10, @s mrtwyxol moAXovs 5é TAouTi- 
Covres: 2 C. 8. 9, dv’ duds errrmyevoe TrOvVaLOS wy’ iva vyeis TH 
éxeivou 1rravyela TAOUTHONTE. 

meiBouat, obedire, obey from a conviction that the thing 
required is lawful and right, or from a sense of the just autho- 
rity of the person to whom obedience is rendered. w7eixw, 
obtemperare, yield to, comply with, accommodate yourself to the 
feelings and wishes of another; e@eaOat, direct personal 
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obedience ; d7re‘xerv, such compliance as forbids opposition to 
the plans of another; zresapyeiv, ‘coactus obsequi;’ irorac- 
ceoGat, ‘lubens et sponte submittere,’ Tit. 3.1; L. 2.51. Com- 
pare Hom. Ji. i. 293—6: "H ydp wev Setdés te kal ovridavos 
kaneoiyunv, Ei 8&4 cow wav Epyov wrelEouae 6 Tre Kev elzrots. 
“Arrorow 8) Tabr’ érurédNeo pt) yap Euovye Snuaw' ov yap 
éyary’ ett col treicec0ar dlw. 

miorts has reference to things past, present, or future, 
receives the declaration of blessing, or the denunciation of 
wrath, and may be applied to angels as well as men; €Amis 
applies to blessings only, to be enjoyed in future, by the person 
who entertains the hope. Faith and hope alike are the evidence 
of things not seen. In some cases iropovy occupies the place 
of Amis, 2 Th. 1.4: 1 T. 6. 11: Tit. 2.2: it marks the manly 
valour (avdpe/a) with which the Christian contends, against the 
various hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befall 
him in his conflict with the inward and outward world: Rev. 
2. 3, Kal Urropovny Exes Kal éBdotacas 51d TO Svopd pov Kal ove 
€xotiacas. So wtrouéve means a brave bearing up against 
sufferings ; “‘animum in perferendo sustinet,”’ in contrast with 
avéyeoOa1, a more tame and passive sufferance of them, 2 T. 
2.12: R. 12.12: Ja. 1. 12: 1 C. 4. 12. 

meptrouy, circumcision. The Jews derived a distinctive title 
from the observance of the outward rite, but the thing signified, 
or substance, is attributed to believers in Christ, as the seed of 
Abraham: xararouy, mangling, mutilation, a term of contempt 
for those who relied on their outward circumcision, or adopted 
a spurious Christianity; Ph. 3. 2, 3. 

mdavaw, make to wander, cause to err, lead astray, used for 
doctrinal error, or for religious deceit : aAdvos, teacher of error, 
religious impostor: azatdw, deceive, delude with false state- 
ments, self-deception: sAdvn, seduction from the truth: Sods, 
the adulteration of the truth with false admixtures: dodobvres 
Tov Noyov Tov Beod, 2 C. 4.2. Soros is connected with dér\a, 
déXeap, ‘esca,’ a lure to hunt souls. dara éavrov may imply 
a deception which had something objective to rest upon: ¢pev- 
atrataé éavtov, G. 6.3: amatéy xapdiav avrod, Ja. 1. 26, implies 
a purely self-originated and subjective deception. 

meovefia, covetousness, the grasping after more, hankering 
after what one has not, ‘amor sceleratus habendi,’ the active 
sin: qtAapyupia, the passive sin, avarice, the accumulating 
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what one already has. The mdeovéerns may be free in squan- 
dering, as he is unscrupulous in getting. ‘Rapti largitor,’ like 
Catiline: mAcovéxtns is joined with dpmaf, 1 C. 5. 10: mdeove- 
E/at is joined with «Ao7rat, Mk. 7. 22, and with sins of impurity, 
the insatiable longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with objects of sense. The monsters of lust 
among the Roman emperors were monsters of covetousness. 
The same is the case with eastern rajahs. In contrast with 
this the ¢Adpyupos is cautious and timid, retaining the garb 
of righteousness. Hence the Pharisees are called ¢vAdpyupor. 
They could foster avaricious desires, and yet justify themselves 
before men. Jer. 8. 10, wdvres didapyupiay arroduoxovot. The 
meovéxrns is the bold unscrupulous trader, while he is making 
a fortune; the ¢iAdpyupos is the retired trader who lives quietly 
that he may increase his property. “The ¢Aapyupla of the 
Pharisees did not disqualify them for exercising a commanding 
influence, and for being in the popular mind patterns of sanctity 
and objects of general admiration. Building on the temporal 
promises of the ancient law they made it an article of faith 
that riches are a proof of divine approbation. Wealth was 
another name of piety. Love of wealth was a love of God’s 
favour. Thus they sanctified avarice.’ (Wordsworth, 1 T. 
6. 10.) 

mAnpodopéw, bring in full measure, complete an act, applied 
to diaxovia, 2 T. 4.5; to xnpvyya, 2 T. 4.17; hence passive of 
persons who have fully attained the proposed end: C. 4. 12, 
Tédelon Kal mewAnpopopnpuévor, fully satisfied or convinced in 
mind, R. 4. 21; 14. 5: of things received on the fullest evi- 
dence, L. 1.1. Hesychius explains mAnpodopia by BeBatorns, 
steadiness. The word gives the idea of a ship laden with 
freight, ¢opd, pursuing a steady course: wAnpodopia cuvécews, 
perfect certainty, residing in the intellect, clearness and sta- 
bility of comprehension : wAnpodopia miotews, faith fully 
grounded ; a realizing view of the great Object of Faith. a)r- 
-popopia édrridos, hope fully established, the sense of a personal 
interest in the blessings of redemption, so as to impart uniform 
steadiness and consistency : mAnpogopia is not an effect of the 
logical faculty, but is produced by the inner working (évépryeia) 
of the Holy Ghost. 

mopevouat has prominent the idea of removing to another 
place, and is often prefixed in the participle to verbs which 
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convey the idea of going, in order to render the expression 
more complete. In émrdayw the prominent idea is departure, 
withdrawing from others so as to be out of sight: azrépyopuas 
has the simple idea of absence. 

mpaccew denotes what we do naturally, easily ; practice, cus- 
tomary action: 7rotety, ‘make,’ ‘ produce,’ describes what we do 
with difficulty and effort, action with an object in view: J. 5. 
29, of Ta ayaa Troinoavtes, of TA hadAa mpdkavres. trotéw indi- 
cates habitual design and actual habit of life, frequently applied 
to good, while wpdccew is applied to evil. Good made and 
done has permanence for ever. Evil is practical, but produces 
no good fruit for eternity. mpdcow is connected with mrepda, 
mepaivw, involving the idea of continuance and habitual prose- 
cution, used in the sense of intrigue, contrivance, scheming, as 
to practise upon a man: Thue. i. 99, axpiBas éempaccov, were 
exacting the payment rigidly. Such is the sense of wpdaxrwp, 
L. 12. 58. 

mpoxorret, originally, to cut forward, to forward by cutting 
(as by felling trees, &c., before an advancing army), to forward ; 
but in the New Testament always, and in classical Greek 
generally, it is used intransitively, to advance or make progress : 
L. 2. 52: G. 1. 14: 2 T. 2.16; 3. 9. 13: éyxorresw, to cut in, 
enclose or intercept by cutting (from an enemy impeding the 
progress of an army, by cutting trenches in its way), impede, 
obstruct; G. 5.7; 1 Th. 2. 18. Vaughan. 
_ ‘Wpocevyy, supplication addressed to God only, significant of 
the power of Him whom we invoke: apootpomm, turning one- 
self to any quarter for help, the turning of a suppliant (i«érns) 
to God or man, to implore protection or purification. Hence 
mpootpory eveyerOat, the guilt or pollution of the manslayer. 
dénois expresses our need (évdevav), entreaties for deliverance 
from evil, for aid in special necessity. évrev£is, intercession, 
requests concerning others, and in their behalf, urgent personal 
address, interpellatio, said of appeals to man as well as to God. 
So évtuyxdvw. ixernpia, application to another person for the 
supply of évdea (ixerela, ixvéouat). Séyots seems a special 
form (rogatio) of the more general pocevy7 (precatio). évrev- 
fis, prayer in its most individual and urgent form, prayer in 
which God is, as it were, sought in audience, and personally 
drawn nigh to. ‘Evtevéeis tas bro Tod rappyciav Twa Tréeiova 
éxovros, Origen. Sénow marks the idea of our insufficiency : 
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mpooevyn, that of devotion: évrev&s, that of childlike confi- 
dence. 

apogyrns, “Sacrorum interpres; qui alius cujusdam sensus 
profert ;”’ prophet or seer, the interpreter of the inspired pavris. 
The arpodnrns is rapt out of himself, lifted above, but not set 
beside his every-day self. The pavris is one whose reason is 
suspended, his declarations are received only after they have had 
the approbation of the wpogyrns. The word partis (ualvomar, 
rave) does not occur in the New Testament: pavteverOae occurs 
A. 16. 16, only when the lying art of heathen divination is 
referred to. Such too is its use in Deut. 18. 10: 1 Sam. 28. 8. 
In other instances mpodntevw is repeatedly used. smpodyrns is 
generally a public teacher (zrp0 embracing time, place, persons), 
one endowed with the faculty of interpreting (éppnveia). So 
mpogdnrea is the exposition or interpretation of Scripture. In 
the middle, Hebrew, N°33, wpodyrns, two ideas were combined, 


which we ought carefully to distinguish; the one, a divinely 
inspired seer (IN, 1 Sam. 9. 9); the other, an interpreter of 


the Divine will. The Greeks, and after them, the Romans, 
had two different words to express these ideas; the first was 
expressed by pavris, vates, the second by éfnynrys, interpres. 
The distinction between the two may be clearly seen in the 
description given of the Church at Corinth. Thé Corinthians, 
yAwooais Nadobvtes, were in the state of a pavtis, but they 
were not all é€nynrai: they had not the épynveta yAwoodr, for 
frequently they did not comprehend the sense, and, conse- 
quently, could not unfold the meaning of their own inspiration, 
1 C. 12. 10. 30; 14.5. (Gr. Test., Vol. 1., Introd., p. 82.) The 
distinction between IN and N') is preserved by Greg. Naz., 


when he calls Ezekiel 6 trav peydAwy érromrns Kal éEnynrns 
pevornpiwv. The diaxovia was instituted that others might have 
leisure to give themselves to prayer, and the ministry of the 
word. The sacred writers were led by Divine superintendence 
to avoid words, the employment of which tended to efface the 
distinction between heathenism and Christianity. Archbishop 
Trench remarks, that “the Christian Church assumed the rpo- 
gnrevery to itself, but ascribed the pavreveoOar to the heathen- 
ism which it was about to displace and overthrow.” We may 
trace this caution in the neglect of Bwpos, which occurs only in 
A. 17. 23; in the sparing use of the word dpery, Phil. 4. 8, 
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and 2 P. 1. 3. 5, though this was in heathen ethics the standing 
word for ‘virtue;’ in the single use of 76, 1 C. 15.33. To 
preserve the spirit of Christianity distinct from Judaism, the 
sacred writers never employ ‘epeis to express any of the different 
orders in the ministry of the Christian Church. In zpodnrns 
the apo is especially local. The Latin ‘vates’ (from ‘fari ’) 
has a similar breadth of meaning. mpodnteia was a gift of 
‘preedicandi’ rather than of ‘ preedicendi.’ The contrast be- 
tween the soothsayer, wavris, and the forth-teller, rpodyrns, is 
thus drawn out by Chrysostom: Todro yap pdvrews tSiov, Td 
éEeornxévat, TO avayKny vrropévev, TO WOcicOat, Td EXxecOat, TO 
ovpecOat motrep pawvopevov. ‘O dé mpodytns ovy ottws, aAAd 
peta Siavolas vngovons nal cwhpovovons Katacrdacews, Kai ida 
& Pbéyyerat, dnoiv aravra: aote Kal mpd THs éxBdcews KavTed- 
Oev yvopife Tov pavrw Kat Toy TpodHTny. 

phyea is more than Aoyos, the matter, the whole transaction, 
“non verbum, sed rem que accidit.”” Valckner. 

poupala, barbarian scimitar, broad falchion: payaipa, the 
symbol of civil power, the right of punishment. 

putis, wrinkle, contraction of the skin from old age: pve, 
épvw, draw together: o7iAos, stain, mark, freckle, mole: 
domtdot joined with dywwpnro, 1 P. 1. 19: 2 P. 3. 14 (see 
axépatos) : o7mtAot, spots, in a moral sense: papo, used of 
bodily defects. 

adpxivos, made of the material substance, odp£, as oorpdxuvos, 
Sepudrivos, mHdwvos : capKixos, ‘fleshen,’ subject to fleshly lusts 
and appetites. Our Lord was cdpxwos, of human flesh sub- 
sisting ; but though ocapxivos, He was not like all other men, 
capKuxos: 2 C. 3. 3, év mAaki Kapdias capxivats: 10. 4, Ta yap 
Sirka THIS oTpaTeias juav ov capxixad. adp£, the opposite of 
avevpa, includes the ~vy7 as well as the c@ua. The desires 
of the mind, as well as the lusts of the flesh, are enumerated 
amongst Ta épya THs capKos, in G. 5. 19—21, the life and move- 
ment of man in the things of the phenomenal world. cdpé xai 
alwa, a Hebrew circumlocution for man, generally with the 
accessory idea of weakness and frailty. It has the following 
modifications of meaning: man in his mere corporeal nature, 
1 ©. 15. 50: H. 2. 14: man in his weak, intellectual nature, 
contrasted with God, M. 16. 17: G. 1. 16: man in his feeble 
human powers, contrasted with spiritual natures and agencies, 
EK. 6. 12. (Ellicott, G. 1. 16.) oap& means the regular course 
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of nature, the worldly tendency of human life, when there is an 
expressed or latent opposition to mvedua, as the governing and 
directing principle in the spiritual man, G. 3.3; 4.23. In G. 
4. 29, cdpxa, the natural laws, according to which Ishmael was 
born: veda, the supernatural laws, according to which Isaac 
was conceived and born. In Tit. 2. 12, we have xoopixas 
é7Oupias, all the inordinate desires of the things of the world. 
koouixds is used in preference to capxixas, as more general 
and inclusive, and’as enhancing the extent of the abnegation. 

orépavos, the wreath of victory in the games, ‘corona,’ the 
mark of distinction and joy, the reward of those who fight the 
good fight of faith, but not the emblem or characteristic of 
royalty. The duddyua was the ‘insigne regium,’ originally a 
linen band or fillét, encircling the brow, ‘teenia,’ ‘ fascia,’ 
applied to the Captain of our salvation, d:adjuara modAd, Rev. 
19. 12. The orépavos was a garland formed of leaves and 
flowers, or an imitation of a garland, worked in gold: orépavos 
axdvO.vos, the crown of thorns, where the word is appropriate 
to the materials of which the wreath was composed. To such 
a substance d:ddnua could not be applied. 

omatadayv might properly be laid to the charge of the pro- 
digal, scattering his substance in riotous living (fav acwtws, 
L. 15. 13): tpu¢ay, to the rich man faring sumptuously every 
day (evppawopevos nal” jyépay Aapurpas, L. 16. 19): otpynvay, 
to Jeshurun, when waxing fat, he kicked, Deut. 32.15. From 
Archbishop Trench, who quotes Hottinger: “ tpuvpday deliciarum 
est, et exquisite voluptatis, ovraraday, luxuries atque prodigali- 
tatis.” Tittmann, “tpudady potius mollitiam vite luxuriosa, 
oratanay petulantiam et prodigalitatem denotat.” 

omevdw, make haste, festino, ‘de tempore :’ o7rovddl, do the 
utmost, ‘festinanter et sedulo aliquid facio.’ 

Texunpta, as distinguished from onpeta, are evidences derived 
from logical induction. “ Differt tépas a onuefp. Hoc enim 
sumitur etiam pro quolibet signo extra miraculum; at répas 
‘ semper sumitur pro portento vel prodigio.” Mintert. “A 
‘miracle is a dvvayts, as wrought by divine power: a Tépas, as 
a supernatural prodigy: a onpeiov, as a sign or credential of a 
mission from God.” (Wordsworth.) ‘The fathers apply tépara 
to the signs at the Crucifixion, the supernatural darkness, the 
rending the rocks ; the earthquake at the Resurrection; to the 
phenomena before the siege and fall of Jerusalem. onpeia and 
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tépata are both applied to Christian miracles: répara, with 
especial reference to their supernatural character: and onpeta, 
to their object, as signals of Christ.” (Vaughan.) onpeiov, a 
sign, with reference to its demonstration: tépas, a wonder, 
with reference to the excitement of surprise: dvvapis, a work, 
with reference to the power required for its performance. 

turros, (1) mark or impress made by a hard substance on one 
of softer material; (2) model, pattern, exemplar, in the widest 
sense; a material object of worship, or idol, A. 7. 43: an 
external framework for divine service, A. 7. 44: H. 8.5: the 
form of an epistle, A. 23. 25: system of doctrinal instruction, 
R. 6. 17: representative character, normal example, R. 5. 14: 
10.10.11: Ph. 3.17: 1 Th. 1. 7: 1 P. 5.3. “ rvros est res 
prefigurans. avrirvzroy est res prefigurata.” drorimwou, de- 
lineation, outline, 2 T. 1. 13. 

dadndos, in its primary meaning, ‘light,’ ‘blown about with 
every wind;’ with a moral reference, opposed to ayads, i. q. 
Kaxos or trovnpos.”. Fritzsche, Rom. ii. p. 297. 

govevs, a general term for murderer (M. 22.7: 1 P. 4. 15: 
Rey. 21. 8), used, however, vaguely, as a traitor is called by 
Plutarch, doveds rhs wratpibos. goveds is the genus, of which 
otxapwos, A. 21. 38, is the species, an assassin, formed from the 
‘sica,’ poniard. Thus ‘sicarii’ mingled with the multitude at 
the chief feasts, and secretly stabbed their adversaries. (Jose- 
phus, B. J. u. 8. 3: Ant. xx. 8. 6.) “AvOpwiroxrovos, man- 
slayer, J. 8. 44: 1 J. 3. 15, appropriately applied to Satan, as 
he would have fain murdered the whole race of mankind. © 

gopos is especially the tribute paid to a foreign power, L. 
20. 22; 23. 2, levied by direct taxation on property and persons, 
for which purpose the dzroypagy, or xijvoos, was taken, which 
contained an enumeration of the people and valuation of 
property. x«fvoos, poll-tax, i.q. émtxeparaiov: rédos, tolls, 
customs, duties, levied on travellers and merchandise, received 
by reA@vat, Latin ‘ portitores,’ or é«deyovtes, collectors. From 
TéAXcv, put, settle: redXetv, complete, perfect, connected with 
our verb ‘to tell,’ and with the German ‘stellen,’ ‘zahlen,’ 
‘Ziel.’ édos, ‘ the settlement,’ or perfecting of a thing. Hence 
the expressions, yduovo rédos, and Oavdrovo rédos, the settle- 
ment and crown of life. Arnold, Thue. i. 78. 

vapts signifies free gift, favour, mercy, indulgence, bounty, 
more especially a spiritual gift, and in a sense yet more re- 
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strained, the gift of sanctification, or of such spiritual aids as 
may enable a man both to will and to do according to what 
God has commanded; grace generally, the result of the divine 
favour, imparted for personal edification: yapiopa, special gift 
for the edification of others. ydpus is grace given, that yaplo- 
para may be rightly exercised. apes is also applied to human 
benevolence, i.e. the collection made for the Christians at Jeru- 
salem, 2 C. 8. 19; joined with xowwyvia, to denote Christian 
beneficence, 2 C. 8. 4; where xowwvia implies the communica- 
tion of what is given for the service of many, and not for the 
exclusive benefit of the possessor. ydpis, what is freely be- 
stowed by God in order to be freely and thankfully dispensed. 
In 1 ©. 10. 16 (xowvwvia roi aiparos) the word xowwvia, com- 
munion, is used rather than peroy7, participation, to mark 
more strongly the fact of our being united to Christ (T@ 
évotcOat). ydpts is favour, as opposed to opy7: gratuitous 
favour, as opposed to ddelAnua. xotvwvia has the two senses; 
(1) of participation or communion, Ph. 2.1: 1 J. 1. 3; and 
(2) of imparting or communication, R. 15. 26: H. 13.16. So 
xowovelv, partake in, 1 T. 5. 22: 1 P. 4. 13: impart to, G. 6. 6: 
Ph. 4. 15. In the salutation, G. 1. 3, ydpes bpiv Kal eipyvn, we 
have the full spiritual significance of the Hebrew 7? Diow, and 


the Greek yalpew. ydpis, the divine love manifesting itself to 
man, and eip7jvn, the state that results from a reception of it. 
“The oriental and occidental forms of salutation are thus 
blended and spiritualized in the Christian greeting.” Ellicott. 
“dpus, quee est principium omnis boni; eipyvn, que est finale 
bonorum omnium.” Thom. Aquinas. 

spars, properly, a touching, then a touching of the harp or 
other stringed instrument with the finger, or ‘ plectrum’ (aa, 
sweep the strings); next the instrument; then the song sung 
with this musical accompaniment. The wadryoi of E. 5. 19: 
C. 3. 16, are probably the inspired Psalms of the Hebrew Canon. 
The duvos was a song in praise of a god, or hero after death; 
in the Christian use of the word, this original application of the 
word was still retained, as the duvos was a direct address of 
praise and glory to God, while the yadpos might be a com- 
memoration of mercies received. The word was not freely 
adopted till the fourth century. Archbishop Trench says, “It 
is a plausible explanation of this, that the word was so steeped 
in heathenism, so linked with profane associations, there were 
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so many hymns to Zeus, Hermes, Aphrodite, that the early 
Christians would not willingly employ it.” The word d7 
(i.q. dowdy) occurs in the Apocalypse, 5. 9; 14.3; 15. 3. St. 
Paul uses it twice with the adjective mvevzatian, implying that 
they were songs composed by spiritual men, and had to do with 
spiritual things. 07, by itself, might mean any kind of song, 
of battle, of harvest, festal, or hymeneal. 

‘ruy7, animal life, the lower faculty, which man has in 
common with all living creatures: mvedua, the higher principle 
or attribute, the spirit which evinces man’s original state, as 
made in the image of God. “Anima (uy) vivimus, spiritu 
(rvevpart) intelligimus, vita nobis carnalis cum bestiis com- 
munis est; ratio spiritalis. cum Angelis.” Primasius. yvy7, 
the living principle which animates the capa, or corporeal 
frame: mvedua, the highest faculty, the proper recipient of the 
Holy Spirit: yuysxos, animal, distinguished from mvevparexds, 
spiritual: Jude (19), Wuyixot wvedpa pry éyovres: Rev. 8. 9, Ta 
éyovta »puyds, those which held fast animal existence: 12. 11; 
16.3; 18.13. “It is not to be supposed that yuy7 and wvedua 
are different parts of the human constitution, for the sentient 
faculty is indiscerptible, and cannot be anatomized like the 
body; but they are different faculties of the invisible part of 
man, so that yuvy7 refers to that lower faculty of life which 
man has in common with other animals; and zrvedwa represents 
the higher attribute, which they do not possess, and which 
makes him nearest to God.’”’ (Wordsworth on 1 Th. 5. 23.) 
In R. 8. 4, odp& includes both oapua and y>vy7, the natural 
mind, and mvedua is the renewed soul of the Christian, made so 
by the presence and agency of a Divine IIvedya. In other 
passages, 1 C. 2. 14: Rev. 8. 9, yuy7 includes c@ua. The 
threefold division, mvetpa, yuyn, c@pa, occurs 1 Th. 5. 23, 
where mvedya is the soul as quickened and inhabited by the 
Holy Spirit. ‘We have here,” says Bishop Ellicott, “a dis- 
tinct enunciation of the three component parts of the nature 
of man; the zvedua, the higher of the two united, immaterial 
parts, being the ‘ vis superior agens, imperans in homine;’ the 
yuyy, ‘que agitur, movetur, in imperio tenetur ;’ the sphere 
of the will and affections, and the true centre of the person- 
ality. We frequently find instances of an apparent dichotomy, 
‘body and soul,’ M. 6. 25; 10. 28, or ‘body and spirit’ (1 C. 
5.3; 7. 34); but such passages will only be found accommoda- 
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tions to the popular division into a material and immaterial 
part; the yvy7 in some cases including the capa; the rvedua 
in other cases comprehending the Wvy7. To refer these dis- 
tinctions to Platonism is calculated to throw doubt on the truth 
of the teaching. If St. Paul’s words imply this trichotomy, 
then such a trichotomy is infallibly real and true. If Plato or 
Philo have maintained substantially the same views, then God 
has permitted a heathen and a Jewish philosopher ..to advance 
conjectural opinions, which have been since confirmed by the 
independent teaching of an inspired Apostle.” 


~ 


CHAPTER XI. 


HINTS ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


THE idea of this chapter is taken from the Hints for an Im- 
proved Translation of the New Testament, by the late Professor 
Scholefield. The design, however, is different, as my object is 
not so much to suggest hints for a revision, as to point out the 
most effectual way of using the Authorized Version. 

Occasionally I have presented a paraphrastic rendering, where 
a close and literal translation would be an inadequate expression 
of the force of the original. In the selection of passages I have 
called attention to those not already adduced in the Syntax, in 
which some amendment would probably be attempted, whenever 
the revision of the Authorized Version is deemed advisable. 
These may generally be arranged under four classes, in which 
our Version is incorrect, inexact, insufficient, or obscure. 


Matthew 7. 15, Beware, accordingly (6é), of false prophets. 

12. 43, But whenever the unclean spirit goes out of the man 
(Gray 6é). ['The conjunction marks the connexion with the pre- 
ceding, and explains the process by which the Jews had become 
so hardened in sin as to reject our Lord. | 

15. 3, Why do ye also transgress the precept of God owing 
to (dua) your tradition? 27, Yea, Lord, help me; for even the 
dogs (Nai, Kupte, xai yap ta xuvdpia). 

20. 23, is not mine to give, otherwise than to those for whom 
it has been prepared by my Father (ada). 31, charged them 
that they should be silent (iva ctwirjowory). 

23. 6, nee love the highest couch at feasts (r7yv mpwroxX- 
olay). 

24. 32, When already its branch has become tender, and its 
leaves sprout forth (yévntat dmranos Kal ta hudAXa éxdun). 

26. 56, But this altogether has taken place that the Scrip- 
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tures of the prophets may be fulfilled (rodro 5¢ Srov ryéeyovev 
iva). 

Mark 2. 18, And the disciples of John and the disciples of 
the Pharisees were keeping a fast (joav .... vnorevovtes). 

10. 14, for to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven (rap 
TotovTwy éoTt). 

14. 49, but this takes place that the Scriptures may be fulfilled 
(aAX’ iva). 

16. 14, to them, the eleven, at table (dvaxetpévois). 

Luke 2. 2, This was the first census that took place, while 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. [Publius Sulpicius Quirinus 
was twice governor of Syria. A second census was made after 
the banishment of Archelaus. | 

9. 55, Ye know not to what spirit ye belong; or, know ye 
not? (olov mvevpartos dare wpeis.) 

12. 58, For instance, when thou art going (@s yap tmdyeis). 
[This is brought forward by our Lord as an exemplification of 
his appeal. | (ri 5é nad ad’ éavray ov xpivere TO Sixacov ;) 

18. 11, 12, The Pharisee standing by himself, was offering 
this prayer (araels mpds éavrov) : I am in the habit of giving 
the tenth of whatever I am from time to time acquiring. 

22. 29, And accordingly as my Father covenanted with Me a 
kingdom, I covenant with you, that ye eat, &. (Svatiepas tpiv 
Sse ees iva éoOinre). 36, And let him who hath no sword, sell 
his garment, and buy one. 

23. 15, Nothing deserving of death has been committed by 
him (7empaypévov avr@). 

John 1. 9, That was the true light which enlighteneth every 
man, by coming into the world. 52, Henceforward (dmdprt) ye 
shall see the heaven set open. [The Gospel dispensation was 
now commenced; from this time they should witness in the 
Saviour the fulfilment of the blessings which had been repre- 
sented in Jacob’s vision. | 

3. 25, There arose accordingly a discussion on the part of 
John’s disciples, with the Jews, concerning purifying (éyévero 
ovy Snrnars éx Trav pabntav ‘Iwavvov). ['The ovv resumes the nar- 
rative of v. 23, which is interrupted by the parenthesis in ». 24. | 

4,29, What! is this the Christ ? (re otros éoriv 6 Xptotos ;) 
[The 47 with an indicative implies a mixture of belief, doubt, 
and wonder.] prt, What! is it possible? 33, What! has 
any one brought him food ? (My ris Hveyxey avr@ payetp ;) 
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John 7. 41, Others however kept saying, The Christ does not 
come out of Galilee, does He? (dAXoz 5é EXeyour: Mn yap éx tis 
Tanrtralias 6 Xpiorés Epyeras ;) 

8. 56, Abraham, your father, exulted in the thought that he 
should see My day; and he saw, and was glad (#ya\\sdoaro 
iva). 

9. 40, And those from among the Pharisees who were with 
Him heard this, and said to Him, Is it possible that we also 
are blind? (é« TOY Dapicatov ... ot dvtes pet’ avtod. My xar 
mets ;) 

11. 6, When then he heard. [ovdv, continuative only. | 

13. 7, But thou shalt know after these things (“era tadra), 
[when I have finished what I am now doing. | 

15. 5, Separate from me, ye are not able to produce any 
fruit (yopis éwod od Svvace trovety ovdév). 

18. 17, What! art thou also belonging to the disciples of this 
man? (My) xai od éx tov pabnrav el...;) So 18. 25. 

Acts 2. 40, Save yourselves, separating from this crooked 
generation (a7ro). 

7. 36, This one brought them out by working (otros é&nyayev 
aurovs Troijoas). 

8. 11, owing to the fact (8d), that for a long time by his 
sorceries they had been bewitched (€feoraxévas intrans.). 33, 
His origin, however, who shall unfold? (riv dé yevedy avtod 
tls Senrynoerat ;) 

9. 31, The churches however (ovv) had rest, building them- 
selves up, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and by the 
instruction of the Holy Spirit were continually replenished. 

10. 39, whom they slew by hanging on the tree (6y avetdop 
Kpemaoavres emi Evdov). 

11. 17, Seeing then God gave the equal gift to them, as to 
us also, upon the mere fact of their believing on the Lord Jesus, 
—why, who was I, to be able to restrain God P (éya 8¢ tis funy 
duvatos KwAdoat Tov Beov ; ‘ego vero.) 

13. 27, Not understanding this word of salvation, even the 
statements of the prophets, which are read every sabbath-day, 
these they fulfilled by condemning Him («al tas dwvds). — 

14. 6, when they had considered the matter they fled (ow- 
wdovres xatépvyor). 

15. 22, to choose men out of their own body and send 
(€xreEapevous avdpas e€ avtav méurpat). 
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Acts 17. 7, saying that there is a king of a different cha- 
racter. (€repos, p. 192.) 

19. 13, Some from the Jewish exorcists who went about (amis 
Toy Treptepxonevwy Tovdaiwy éEopxiota@yv). 24, models of Diana’s 
temple in silver (vaovs dpyupods ’Aptéusdos). 

22. 23, tossing up their garments (furrrovyTwy Ta iwatia). 25, 
when they stretched him forward with the thongs (spoérewav 
auToy TOS tact). 

23. 5, I did not consider that he is High Priest (ov« 7dev Ste 
éotiv apytepevs). 27, This man apprehended by the Jews, and 
on the point of being killed by them, being present with my 
force I rescued, on learning that he is a Roman. 

26. 28, 29, In short compass, i.e. in a brief narrative of facts, 
thou art trying to persuade me to become a Christian. I would 
pray to God, whether in short compass or long, i.e. in brief 
narrative or elaborate argument, that not only thou, but that 
all who hear me to-day, became such as even I am (év oAtyq, 
év TOAAG, yevéoOat). [év odA‘yw is found in E. 3. 3, where it is 
well rendered, ‘in few words.’ | | 

Rom. 1. 3, concerning His Son Jesus Christ, who was made 
to arise from the seed of David according to the flesh (rod 
yevomévou éx). 32, such as (olrives) being well aware of the 
ordinance of God, that they who practise (apdccovct) such 
things are worthy of death, not only commit them (zroodc.), 
but actually delight in those who practise them (Kat ouvev- 
ea TOUS mpdccovet). 

2. 1, for in the fact that thou judgest thy neighbour (rov 
hoy thou condemnest thyself; for thou the judge practisest 
the same things (mpaacets). 

3. 3, 4, Shall unfaithfulness on their any nullify the faith- 
fulness of God? Far be the thought. Let God be accounted 
true (let our conviction be that God is.true), though, on the 
other hand, it should follow (6é) that every man must be 
accounted a liar; as it is written, In order that thou mayest 
be proved righteous in thy words, and prevail judicially in thy 
cause (and mayest gain thy cause when thow standest in judg- 
ment). 8, 9, And why do we not rather say, As we are 
slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we say, Let us 
do the things which are evil, in order that the things which 
are good may come? («ai un xabws Bracdnpovuea.) What 
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then? Do we (Jews) occupy a higher position than they 
(the Gentiles) ? (Ti ody ; mpoexopueBa ;) 19, That all the world 
may become convicted of guilt in relation to God (irodcxos 
yévntat . . . T® Oe@). 21, But now, apart from law, God’s 
mode of justifying has been manifested (ywpis voyov) [in- 
dependently of the requirements and conditions of any law]. 

Rom. 5. 6, 7, For while we were still powerless (to obey or 
please God), at the appointed season Christ died for ungodly 
characters. For scarcely in behalf of a righteous man will one 
die; scarcely, I say, for it is a fact, that in behalf of the pre- 
eminently good man, some one really has the heart to die. 
12, For this cause, as through one man sin came into the 
world, and death through sin, and thus death came abroad 
unto all men, on the ground that all sinned. 16, But not 
as was the transgression, so the gift of grace; for if in the 
transgression of the one man, mankind died, much more the 
grace of God, and the free gift, centering in the grace of the 
one man, Christ Jesus, abounded to mankind. 20, Now law 
came in by the way, that there might be more strongly dis- 
played the transgression; yet where sin was thus aggravated, 
gratuitous mercy had a more signal victory (Vaughan). 

6. 6, the body, the seat and instrument of sin (Td capa Ths 
Gpaprias). 7, He who has died stands acquitted from his 
sin. [In the Levitical sin and trespass offerings, the offerer 
suffered a symbolical death in respect of his fault. We have 
suffered a symbolical death in Christ, and are therefore formally 
released from our slavery to sin, and have properly nothing 
more to do with it (Wratislaw).| 11, Thus do ye also regard 
yourselves as dead men (insensible, immoveable) in relation 
to sin, as living men (full of energy and vigour) in relation 
to God. 19, I use a human illustration, owing to the infirmity 
of your flesh. 20, When ye were slaves of sin, ye were free- 
men in relation to righteousness. 

7. 8, The fact being, that apart from law, sin is dormant 
(ympis yap voysov dpapria vexpd). 15, For that which I perform, 
I do not sanction; for I do not practise this which I wish; 
but what I hate, this I do; but if I do this which I loathe, 
I assent to the law, that it 1s good. [Compare Eurip. Hed. 
1076, 7, Kat pavOave peév ola Spav pédrdw xaxd, Oupos Se xpeic- 
cay Tav éuav Bovrcvpatwv.| 23, But I see a different (€repov), 
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1. €. an opposing principle in my members warring against 
the principle of my mind, and leading me captive by the 
principle of sin, which is in my members. 

Rom. 8. 3, For the point which law could not effect, the point 
in which it was weak by means of the flesh, God effected 
by sending His own Son, in the likeness of the flesh, liable 
to sin, and as a sin-offering. He passed sentence of death upon 
the dominion of sin in the flesh, in order that the law’s require- 
ment might be satisfied in us, who live, not by the rule of the 
flesh, but by the rule of the spirit. 6, For the bent of the flesh 
is death, but the bent of the spirit is life and peace, because the 
bent of the flesh is enmity towards God, for it does not submit 
itself to the law of God; the fact is, this submission is not 
even possible ; accordingly, they which are after the flesh have 
not the ability to please God. 10, 11, But if Christ is in you 
while the body is dead (inevitably subject to death), owing 
to sin, the spirit is life (a living principle of action), owing to 
righteousness ; if, however, the Spirit of Him who raised up 
Jesus from the dead, dwell in you, He who raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall make alive, shall reanimate your mortal 
bodies, owing to His Spirit which dwelleth in you. 23, waiting 
to receive as realization of sonship the redemption of our body 
(vioGeclay amrexdeyopevot). 

9. 2, that my sorrow: is great, yea, unceasing distress in 
my heart. 11, For when they were not yet born, much less 
practised any good or evil, in order that God’s purpose, accord- 
ing to election, may abide not from and after works, but from 
and by Him that calleth. 21, Or hath not the potter power 
over the clay, out of the same lump to make one portion a 
vessel for honour, and another portion a vessel for dishonour ? 
[“ The position of cxedos shows that it must be a predicate of 
& pév” (Wratislaw).] 22, If, however, God, willing to manifest 
His anger. 27, 28, The remnant shall be saved, for God will 
be consummating and cutting short His account in righteous- 
ness. 

10. 19, But, I say, is it possible Israel did not know? 
Moses is the first to say (Mn ovx yyw ‘Icpanr; mparos 
Maojs Aéyer). [So early as the days of Moses, they were 
distinctly warned of this purpose. Vaughan. | 

11. 2, How he expostulates with God against Israel. 

12. 1, the rational service of yourselves [not opyav«cn, 
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mechanical}. 3, not to be minded above what he ought to be 
minded, but to be minded so as to be sober-minded. 

Rom. 13. 1, Let every one submit himself to authorities over 
him, for no authority exists except from God; but the existing 
authorities have been commissioned by God (and are subor- 
dinate to Him). 9, For the commandment, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not steal . . ., and whatever pre- 
cept there is besides is brought under one head in this saying§ 
in the expression. 11, And this do ye, as knowing the season. 

14. 4, In relation to his own master he stands or falls, i. e. 
is right or wrong. 13, No longer then let us pass judgment 
on each other, but adopt this judgment rather. 17, For the 
kingdom of God is not eating and drinking (8pacts Kat rrocts). 

15. 20, 21, yet so aspiring to preach the Gospel, not where 
Christ is received, that I may not build on a foundation laid 
by others, but in conformity with what is written, Men shall 
see to whom no tidings have been told concerning Him, and 
those who have not heard shall understand. 31, in order that 
I may be delivered from those who continue disobedient in 
Judaxa (trav avreBovvtwv). See p. 195. 

1 Cor. 4. 9, Seeing that we are rendered a spectacle to the 
world, both to angels and men (6tt Oéatpov éyevnOnuer). 

5. 6, The matter of your boasting is dishonourable (od xadov 
TO KavYNLA Lov). | 

6. 3, Know ye not that we shall judge angels, to say nothing 
of matters of common life (urs ye Biwrixd) P If, however, ye 
hold courts of common life, those who are least esteemed in 
the Church, these set ye up to judge (Suotexa xpurnpta, secular 
courts). : 

7. 10, 11, that the wife separate not herself from her husband, 
but if ever she be actually (xa/) separated, let her remain un- 
married, or let her get reconciled to her husband, and that © 
the husband dismiss not the wife. 15, The brother or the 
sister is released from bondage in such circumstances (ov dedov- 
AwTat). 23, Become not servants of men (yu yiveoOe). 34, 
The wife has her condition assigned her, and the virgin has 
her condition (wepépioras 4) yuvt Kai 9 trapOévos). | 

8. 7, But some with the consciousness of the idol remain- 
ing till now, eat it as an idol-sacrifice. 10, For if ever any 
one see thee, the man who hast knowledge, at table in the 
idol’s temple, will not his conscience, as he is weak, be im- 
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paired, so as actually to eat the things offered in sacrifice to 
idols? 12, But when by this practice ye sin against the bre- 
thren, offering violence to their conscience in a weakly state, 
ye sin against Christ. 

1 Cor. 9. 4, Is it so that we have not right to eat and to drink ? 
Is it so that we have not right to consort with a Christian 
woman? 6, Have I only and Barnabas not the right of de- 
clining to labour for our support? 9, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox while treading out the corn. Are oxen the special 
objects of God’s care? 15, than that any one make void my 
object of glorifying (xavynpa). 

10. 5, In these things, however, they became figures of us 
(Tatra 33 TuTro. Hua éyernOnaar). 

11. 14, Doth not even nature of her own accord teach you? 
(ovde adtn 7) vats). 26, ye declare the death of the Lord until 
such time as He shall have come (xatayyéArere, dypis ov dy 
EXOn). 

12. 15, It is not for this reason no part of the body (ov 7apa 
TOUTO ovK Eat éx TOD cwpaTos). ['The course of the Apostle’s 
argument requires that this should be rendered affirmatively. 
15, 16 are an illustration of 14. When the Apostle appeals to 
the reader, as in 17. 19, he introduces vod. But besides this, 
only one passage has been adduced in which ov interrogatively 
has been followed by a negative. Soph. Trach. 1013, ov« 
éyxos Tis ovyayov ovK atrotpéeyer. But here ove is used in 
& privative sense, and asserts the direct contrary idea of the 
verb, “ Will not some one hand a spear to help ?”’ | 

15. 12, resurrection of dead bodies is a nonentity (ovx éotiv). 
14, vain, then, is all that we preach; vain, too, is all that you 
believe. 19, if in this life only we have reposed our hope in 
Christ ; have hoped and still hope (7A7tKxotes dopey). 31, by my 
glorifying in you (7) Tnv vueTépay Kavynow). 

2 Cor. 1. 19, did not become yea and nay, but has become 
yea, and remains yea in Him (yeyover). 

3. 5, Not that’we are qualified of ourselves to form any such 
estimate as from ourselves, but our qualification is from God 
(ixavol, ad’ éavtav, é& éavrov). 16, But whenever Israel shall 
have turned to the Lord (Christ-ward), the veil is gradually 
removed, is taken quite off (7repsaupetra). 

4. 11, For continually we who live are being handed over 
to death on account of Jesus (rapadidoue8a). 16, even though 
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our outward man is in process of decay (SiapGeiperar), yet the 
inward man is in process of renewal (avaxawodraz). 

2 Cor. 5. 10, looking to what He practised (apdés & érpafev). 
[The whole of life is summed up into one act. Life on earth is 
but a moment compared with eternity.| 14, The love which 
Christ showed constraineth us, having formed this judgment ; 
seeing that One died in the stead of all mankind, our inference 
is (€pa) all mankind died in Him. 17, The original state is 
passed away; the whole state is rendered new (aap Oe, yéyove). 

8. 2, their deep-sunk poverty abounded to the wealth of 
their open-heartedness. 4, requesting of us to allow them the 
favour of participating in the ministry to the saints (deoevos 
LOY, THY yap Kai THs Siaxovias THs Els TOs drylous). [déFacOas 
nuas is considered to be a gloss.] 10, being such as spon- 
taneously took the lead long ago, not only in the act, but 
also in the desire (ofreves ov povov Td Trotioat, GAAA Kal Td 
Oérey wpoevnpEacGe amd wrépvor). He that soweth with bless- 
ings (from himself), shall reap with blessings (from God)—én’ 
evAoylats. | 

10. 12, For we do not venture to reckon ourselves among, or 
to compare ourselves with, any of those who commend them- - 
selves (éyxpivat, ouyxpivat, cuyiotavoytwy). 14, For we are 
not (ov) stretching beyond our line, as if we did not (7) 
reach to you; for as far as to you also we anticipated others 
(€p@acapev) in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

11. 3, Thus your understandings should be corrupted from 
the singleness of devotion due to Christ. 9, And when I was 
present with you and reduced to want, I did not prey upon 
any one (vorepnOels ov Katevdpxnoa). 12, that I may cut off 
the means of attack from those who wish to make an attack 
(thv adopunv). 16, But if it be otherwise, receive me even 
though ye receive me as a fool. 20, If a man takes wages (ei 
Tis Naw Paver). 

11. 30, if I must boast, I will boast the circumstances of 
my infirmity. 

G. 1. 4, That he might deliver us from the midst of (éx) 
the present evil world. 20, behold, in the presence of God, 
I declare that I he not. 

2. 5, To whom not even for an hour we yielded in the 
subjection demanded. 10, Only they wished us to be mindful 
of the poor; which I was anxious also when among you, for 
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this very reason to do [i.e. because of the request of James, 
Peter, and John |, avto rovro, 2 P. 1.5. [The aor. éozrovdaca 
shows that the Apostle speaks of his conduct at that time. If 
he referred to his habitual action, the word would have been 
éorrovdatov (Wratislaw).] 11, because he was convicted of 
error (8ru Kateyvwapevos jv). 

G. 3. 1, in front of whose eyes Jesus Christ was inscribed in 
the midst of you as crucified. 17, This then is what I mean, 
—the covenant previously confirmed by God to Christ-ward, 
the law which was made three hundred and thirty years after- 
wards does not disannul, so as to invalidate the promise. 

4. 4, born of woman, born under law (yevouevov). 12, Be- 
come (free from Judaism) as I am, for even I (though a 
native Jew) have become a Gentile, as ye are. [Now, rots avo- 
pow ws avouos, 1 C. 9. 21. Then, wepiccorépws SnrwrTns vr- 
adpyov Tov TaTpiKav pov Tapadocewv, G. 1. 14.] 16, 17, And so 
I have become your enemy by being true to you. They pay 
court to you with no honourable intentions, but they wish to 
shut you out (from the Christian covenant), in order that you 
may pay court to them (as Jews). 25, For Hagar represents 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, and corresponds to the Jerusalem that 
now is, for she is in bondage with her children [read SovAever 
yap]. 27, for many are the children of the desolate, rather than 
of her who hath the husband. 

5. 5, Ye have been made void, i. e. ye have disfranchised 
yourselves from Christ, as many of you as are getting justified, 
continuing in the element of law (xarnpynOnte amo Tod Xpiored 
oitwes év vou Stxawicbe). 14, I would that they who subvert 
you would really cut themselves off from your body. 

6. 4, he shall have his ground of rejoicing only in regard to 
himself, and not in regard to the other. 

K. 1. 13, In whom ye also obtained a heritage upon hearing 
the word of truth, the good news of our salvation; in whom 
when ye really believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit, 
the substance of promise. 

2.12, that ye were at that period separate from Christ. 14, 
who made the interests of both to be one, and broke down the 
intervening wall of separation, having in his flesh abolished the 
antipathy, resulting from the law of positive commandments 
consisting in ritual ordinances. 

3. 9, the nature of the secret dispensation, kept hidden ages 
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long ago in the God who created the universe (€v T@ Oeg TO .Ta 
mavta Kxticavtt). [It was God’s dispensation, though it was 
hidden in the Godhead, and was not revealed to the world in 
former ages. The conception of this secret plan, the partial 
and gradual mode of its revelation, were all ordered by Him. | 

E. 4. 14, in imposture devised for the systematic plan of deceit 
(év travoupyia mpos THY pweOodeiay THs WNavys). 21, a8 is truth in 
Jesus; embodied in a personal Saviour. 26, Let not the sun go 
down on your irritation (mapopyicou@). 28, Let the stealer 
no longer steal (6 KAérTwy pnréts KrNeTTETO). 

5. 5, This point however ye know, since ye are aware (Tovro 
yap tote, yweoxovtes). 15, Consider then with what degree of 
accuracy ye walk. 26, that he may consecrate the Church by 
purging it with the washing of the water in (the ministry of) 
the Word. 

Ph. 1. 24, But to abide in the flesh is more necessary on your 
account. 

2. 6, 7, He did not consider the being on an equality with 
God a matter to be deprived of, but He emptied Himself. 
[This rendering brings out the antithesis between the two 
clauses more strongly. (ody dptrayyov-tynoato To elvat ica 
Oce@, GAN’ Eavrov éxévwce.) The insertion of the article shows 
that eZvas is naturally the subject of the proposition. Our Lord 
regarded His divine nature to be entirely and absolutely in His 
own power. No one could deprive Him either of His Godhead 
or His Manhood.] 12, that in the name of Jesus—[as the 
groundwork and element of the action described, ‘To bow the 
ae is a synonym of prayer. LL. 22. 41: A. 7. 60; 9. 40; 21. 

: R. 14.11: E. 3, 14.]—Ph. 2. 16, Holding fast the word of life, 
to serve for my ground of glorying against the day of Christ, 
that I did not run for nothing, or labour for nothing. 

3. 4, Yet I myself have ground of confidence, as much as 
you please, even in the flesh; if any one else deems to confide 
in the flesh, I have more ground than they—at circumcision 
eight days old, sprung from (é«) the stock of Israel. 15, in 
whatever matter ye are diversely minded (kal e¢ tu érépws | 
dpoveite). 21, the body, the seat and sphere, of our humiliation. 

Col. 1. 12, giving thanks to the Father, who qualified us for 
the portion of the inheritance of the saints in light. 15, born 
before all the creation (7pwrToroKos maans KtTicews). 18, raised 
before all from the dead (arpwrotoKos éx T@Y vexpwv). 


———_ 4 
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Col. 2. 8, Take heed that there shall be no one to capture you 
as spoil by means of his philosophy; or, rather (at), empty 
deceit. 9, because in Him permanently abideth all the fulness 
of the Deity in bodily substance. 

3. 25, For the wrong doer shall receive to himself the wrong 
he has done. 

1 Th. 2. 7, as we may conceive a nurse cherishes (a> dv tpodos 
Oar). 16, Forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, so as to fill 
up their sins continually ; but the wrath of God came suddenly 
upon them to the uttermost. 

5. 23, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
entire, in every part without blame (oAo«Anpov) [a secondary 
predicate |. 

2 Th. 1. 10, When he shall have come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in that very day in all believers, 
because the testimony we delivered to you was believed. 

2. 4, He who opposeth and exalteth himself exceedingly, 
against every one that is called God, or is an object of reverence. 

3. 2, for faith is not the property of all men. 10, If any one 
refuses to earn his living, in that case, let him not eat (¢? tus ov 
Gérer épydteoOar, unde éoOséTw). 

1 Tim. 1. 9, Law is not enacted for a righteous man. 15, 
16, chief of whom am I, but on this account I had mercy shown 
me, that in my case as chief, Christ Jesus might show forth 
the extent of His long-suffering. 

5. 4, But if any widdw have children or grandchildren. [The 
term ‘nephews’ was adopted from the Vulgate, ‘ nepotes,’ which 
really means distant relatives.] 11, For whénever they are cold 
in their feelings towards Christ, they desire to marry (ray yap 
KaTaoTpnuidowot Tov Xptorov yauetv OéXNovow) (or whenever 
they recover their natural spirits), being lable to judgment as 
they make void their original pledge [i.e. the pledge or promise 
not to marry, which they gave when they were placed on the 
list of widows |. 

6. 2, because the masters who mutually receive their good 
offices are believing and beloved. 5, supposing that godliness 
is traffic for gain. 

2 T. 2. 5, unless he have striven lawfully. 21, Whosoever shall 
have cleansed himself from these, will be a vessel to honour. 

3. 5, having a make-up (“opdworv) of godliness. 

Heb. 1. 1—4, In many portions and in many modes, of old to 
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the fathers spake God in the prophets, in these last days to us 
He speaks in a Son, whom He constituted possessor of all 
things, through whom He made indeed the worlds, who, seeing 
that He is the radiation of His glory, and the impress of His 
essence, directing too the universe by His word, the expression 
of His power, having by Himself effected the purging of our 
sins, took His seat on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
highest; having been proved to be so much nobler than the 
angels, as the real character He inherits is so much more dis- 
tinguished than theirs. 

Heb. 2. 3, which having received the beginning of its utter- 
ance through the Lord, was conveyed stedfastly to us by those 
who heard him. 7, For if the word spoken by angels proved 
stedfast. 10, For it was fitting in his sight... that in bringing 
many sons to glory, he should make the author of salvation 
accomplish his end by means of sufferings. 16, For not, I 
ween, 1s it angels he succours. 

3. 13, So long as the ‘to-day’ is named. 16, For who upon 
hearing provoked? Yea, verily, was it not even all who came 
out of Egypt with Moses ? 

9. 22, Apart from shedding of blood remission is not effected. 

11. 1, Now faith is confidence in blessings hoped for; con- 
vincing testimony of transactions unseen. 5, By faith Enoch 
was translated in order that he might not see death (rod px) Set 
expressing purpose). 6, that He exists, and becomes a rewarder 
to those who diligently seek Him (6r: dott, cai... prcOarrodorns 
ylverat). 

Ja. 2. 4, have ye not then divisions among yourselves, and 
are become judges, deciding from evil surmises? 6, Ye, for your 
part, dishonour the poor (nTtunoate), degrade him to a state of 
atiuia, disfranchise him of his legitimate privileges of Christian 
citizenship. 20, Art thou willing, however, to know, O vain 
man, that faith apart from its works is dead ? 

3. 6, Thus the tongue has a settled character in our members, 
as that which pollutes the whole body. 

4.4, Whosoever, therefore, is minded to be the friend of the 
world, takes the character of enemy to God. [In M. 1. 19 
éBovAnOn is translated ‘was minded,’ a rendering which might 
with great advantage be introduced into many passages.] 12, 
Who art thou that art judging thy neighbour? (érepov.) See 
p. 192. 


~ 
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Ja. 5. 4, The hire, which is kept back by violence on your part. 
16, Very powerful is the supplication of a righteous man in its 
inward working. 

1 P. 1. 5, Who in virtue of God’s power, are being guarded 
through faith unto salvation. 8, whom though ye saw Him not 
(ovx iddvtes), ye love, in whom believing, though now ye see 
Him not (apte 7 6pevres). 

2 P. 1. 8, For these things, being your essential qualities 
and increasing in you, render you neither inactive nor un- 
fruitful in attaining the mature knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; whereas he who has not these graces is blind, closing 
his eyelids, since he forgets his purification from his sins of old. 

2.1, But there arose false prophets also among the people. 
12, These, however, as irrational animals following their natural 
lust, brought into being for the purpose of eapture and slaughter. 
13, considering as pleasure noon-day riot. [weOnuepwal tpvdal, a 
sign of great voluptuousness. “‘ Partem solido demere de die.’’] 

3. 5, For as they wish this, it escapes their notice that the 
heavens were of old, and the earth was composed out of water, 
and by means of water: 11, Since then all these things tend 
to dissolution, in what state ought we to be subsisting ? What 
ought to be our essential principle P (vmapye.) 

1 J. 2. 28, in order that we may not by shame shrink from 
8. 4, Every one who worketh sin, worketh also lawlessness, 
for sin is lawlessness. 

4. 18, Fear doth not exist in love; love that is perfect casteth 
out fear, seeing that fear hath punishment; but he who 
habitually fears, hath not been perfected in love. 

5. 18, is not a sinner; sins not habitually (ovy auaprdver). 19, 
The whole world Leth in the dominion of the wicked one. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL TERMS. 


In the interpretation of Scripture many grammatical and rhe- 
torical terms are employed, the meanings of which should be 
carefully borne in mind. A knowledge of the names is not 
essential, but a clear conception of the principles on which they 
are founded is peculiarly important. Many errors in theology 
have sprung from misinterpreting the figurative language of 
Scripture, by substituting the symbolical for the literal, or by 
seeking for a spiritual meaning underlying the surface, where 
the plain and obvious meaning is all that is meant. The un- 
certainties which abound in the whole range of prophetical 
interpretation may be traced entirely to this source; and in 
every branch of scriptural exegesis differences of opinion pre- 
vail, and controversies are hopelessly carried on, in which the 
disputants use the same words in very different senses. The 
perplexity is the greater, as writers on grammar and rhetoric 
are not uniformly consistent with one another, or even with 
themselves in the terms they adopt. Until there is a distinct 
' understanding of the meaning of the words, and of the nature 
of the writing, whether it be history or prophecy, allegory or 
parable, symbol or type, and of the senses in which the terms 
are to be understood, we can never arrive at the satisfactory 
and sound interpretation of any disputed passage, and we shall 
do well to remember the wise and seasonable caution of the 
Apostle: 2 T. 2. 23, ras uwpas Kal amadevtous Sntnces wTapai- 
Tov, Eldws OTL YerVaaL wayas. 

The use of figurative language in Scripture is the same as in 
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all other writings. Its object is to stimulate attention, to excite 
the imagination, to arouse the feelings, to impress strongly on 
the mind the arguments adduced. One striking characteristic of 
its style is the substitution of specific terms for general, a 
characteristic which is perfectly retained in translation, though 
every other excellence of expression is liable to be lost. Arch- 
bishop Whately remarks (Rhetoric, chap. i. § 2): “The pre- 
valence of this kind of language in the sacred writers may be 
regarded as something providential. It may be said with truth, 
that the book which it is the most necessary to translate into 
every language, is chiefly characterized by that kind of excel- 
lence in diction which is least impaired by translation.” .. - 


TROPE, METAPHOR, SYNECDOCHE. 


In considering the figures of speech the most general term is 
trope (tpémw, turn), when a word, which usage has appropriated 
to one thing, is turned from its primary signification, and is 
transferred to another. The expression is then termed tropical 
or figurative. If, however, the word never or rarely occurs in 
its primary signification, the tropical sense becomes the proper 
one. The original meaning of JA is ‘to bend the knee,’ but 


as it occurs very rarely in this sense, the derivative meaning, 
‘to bless,’ is said to be the proper, and not a figurative mean- 
ing. The original meaning of wpooxvyéw may be ‘to fawn,’ 
like a dog, but as it nowhere is used in the New Testament in 
this sense, and as the nearest approach is 7pocxuves, spaniel- 
like flatterers, fawners, the derivative meaning, to do homage, 
show outward respect, worship, is the proper meaning. This 
use of mpooxuvéw may be ascribed to the Christian element, as 
émruyopyyia, p. 7. 

When there is some resemblance between the two things, to . 
which the word is applied, the figure is called a metaphor; the 
context shows that something is attributed to the term in its 
transferred sense, which does not belong to it in the literal 
sense; or that there is subtracted from it, in its transferred 
sense, something which does belong to it in its literal sense. 
The character of our Blessed Lord, and the relations in which 
He stands to us, are thus made known by a combination of 
various metaphors. Thus He is called 6 qrotwuiy 6 Kaddés, 1 
Gutreros 7 adn, 6 Gptos Tov Beov, 6 Cav Aptos, 6 auvos Tod 
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Geod, » pila tov ‘Ieccal, 4 pita AaBib, AiGos mrpockopparos, 
axpoywviatos. We may here adduce L. 13. 32, mopevdevres 
elrate TH adwrext tavTn: M. 8. 7, yevynuata éxidvav: 23. 33, 
Shes: 10. 16, Aveoe: Ph. 3. 2, Kvves. 

When there is no resemblance between the two objects, but 
only a connexion between them, the figure is called synecdoche ; 
ouvexooyy, literally, means the embracing or comprehension of 
one thing with another; an indirect mode of expression, where 
the whole is put for a part, the part for a whole, genus for 
species, species for genus, abstract for concrete. Thus ‘my 
flesh’ is put for ‘my body,’ Ps. 16.9: A. 2. 26. 76 aroryjptor, 
for the contents of the cup: yuy7 is put for person, as we 
speak of a thousand souls: 7 otxouyévn refers to the Roman 
empire in A. 17. 6, and Judea, in A. 11. 25. In Mk. 16. 15 
the general term, «tiots, means all mankind; in 2 C. 5. 17, 
Kaw? xtlots is rendered, a new creature, abstract for concrete, 
though we may render the passage, ‘he is a new creation.’ In 
M. 6. 11 the specific term dpros includes all the necessaries of 
life. 

By the same figure a round number is put for a larger or 
smaller number, as 1 ©. 14. 19, wévre Aoyous: a certain and 
definite number, for an uncertain and indefinite, as émrra, M. 
12. 14: éBd8opuncovrdxs émrd, M. 18. 22. 


METONYMY, IRONY, HYPERBOLE. 


Metonymy (“etwvupia, traductio, immutatio) is the substitu- 
tion of one name or appellation for another, as the cause for the 
effect, or the effect for the cause, the author for his work: 
L. 16. 29, yours Mwcéa xai tovs awrpopnras. Soin A. 15. 21; 
21. 21. Other instances are yAwooa, Mk. 16. 17: 1 C. 14. 39: 
payaipa, M. 10. 34: R. 8. 35: ‘Iepocodupa, M. 3. 5: uov, 
referring to the Church of God, R. 9. 33; 11. 26: yovu, E. 3. 14: 
defia, G. 2. 9. To this also we may refer A. 10. 15, un od 
xoivov, call not thou defiled: M. 16. 19, 6 dav dnons nai AvVons, 
whatever you declare bound, or loosed. 

To some instances of synecdoche and metonymy there is 
applied the term xaraypnots, which strictly means, full use 
(abuti), but more generally, misuse, misapplication (male uti) ; 
when an idea is attached to an object with which it is not © 
compatible, e. g. ‘take arms against a sea of troubles:’ L. 8. 23, 
xatéBn aida avémou eis THY AijYHY, Kal oUvETANpOdVTO Kal 
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éxwduvevoy, they were in process of being filled; where the 
persons are put for the vessels: M. 3. 12, dvaxaOaptel ray Grwva 
avrov, i.e. the corn on the floor. Under this we may reckon 
BeBndow, desecrate, M. 12. 5: &repos vomos, sinful bias, R. 7. 23: 
é£oucia, veil, 1 C. 11.10: capa tov apaptiov, C. 2.11: pwéAn, 
3. 5: opOadpos trovnpds, Mk. 7. 22: Brérew rhv dowvnv, Rev. 
1. 12, where the term, appropriate to the sense of sight, is 
transferred to the sense of hearing: ypnorodoyia, plausibility : 
evAoyla, complimentary language, R. 16. 18; evrpamedla, wit 
and elegance enlisted in the service of sin, E. 5.4. Sometimes 
this figure has a touch of pleasantry: 2 O. 12. 13, yapicacbé 
uot THY adiclay TavTHV. 

Several expressions have a touch of irony (e/pwvela, dissimula- 
tion, an ignorance purposely affected, any assumed appearance, 
pretext, disguise), as the answer of the man, blind from his 
birth, to the Pharisees: J. 9. 27, uu) wat tpets Oérere avtod 
paOnral yevécOar; In the language of our Lord, M. 26. 45, 
xabevdere TO Rourréy Kal avaravecGe (Chrysostom, ov mpoc- 
TaTTOVTOS éaTW, ovde TUpBovAEvoVTOS, GAN dvedi~ovtos): Mk. 
7. 9, Karas aOeTeiTe THY evToOAHVY ToD Beod, tva Thy tapddocwy 
tuav rnpnonte. The use of Sdexaious, L. 15. 7, if it refers to the 
Pharisees. So in J. 13.38; 16.31. 1. 4. 8, 98 xexopecpévor 
€oTé x.T.A.: 4.10, with an additional force of antithesis: sels 
pewpot Sua Xpiorov, dpeis Sé Poovipor dv Xpior@ hpeis avGeveis, 
duets Sé toyupol duets EvdoEou, tuets 86 ariwor: 2 C. 10. 6, ev 
ETO ExovTeEs exdiKHoaL Tacay Trapakonv, Bray TANPWOH tpaov 
» utraxon. The Apostle’s most obvious meaning is, that he is 
quite ready to chastise every disobedience existing in the Church 
of Christ, but that he will wait until the Church has become 
perfectly obedient (Wilkinson): 11. 19, 7déws yap dvéxecbe 
Tav adpovwr, ppovipot dvtes. Compare Eccl. 11. 9, “ Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth.” 

Hyperbole (irepBorn, av&nows), the exaggeration of a cir- 
cumstance beyond its real magnitude, in order to fix the atten- 
tion more closely on its real import: J. 21. 25: A. 2. 5, dvdpes 
evraPeis atro Tavtos EOvous THV iro Tov ovpavov. With this we 
may compare Gen. 41. 57, All countries came into Egypt to 
Joseph for to buy corn; because that the famine was so sore 
in all lands: G. 4. 14, 15: H. 11. 12, naOas ra dotpa tod 
oupavod T@ TrANOE, Kat woel Aupos 7 Tapa TO yYELAOS THS Barac- 
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ons 7 avapiOunros: L. 19. 40, day obroe aiwmnowow ot riOor 
xexpagovrat. This last instance illustrates Whately’s remark 
(Rhetoric): “The highest degree of energy is produced by 
such metaphors as attribute Uife and action to things inani- 
mate.” 


LITOTES, HENDIADYS, ELLIPSIS. 


In contrast with hyperbole is litotes, pelwors, extenuatio, 
where less is expressed than is really meant, e.g. The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless: G. 5. 21, ot ra rovadra mpdocortes Bact- 
Aelav Qeod ov KAnpovoynoovow: M. 18. 14: H. 18. 17, ddAvor- 
TeAes yap vyiv tTovTO, i.gq. aovudopoy, avadedés, disastrous, 
ruinous. To these we may add the examples of the privative 
power of ov, p. 139; and the use of tis, to denote importance, 
p. 49. 

Hendiadys (év dca Svoiv) is a mode of expression, where two 
substantives are connected by a copula, of which one denotes 
some quality or accessory of the other, as Virg. in. u. 192, 
“Pateris libamus et auro.” There are several expressions 
analogous to this figure, but it may be doubted whether any 
clear and decided instance occurs in the New Testament. In 
A. 14. 13, ravpous nat oréwpata may mean Tavpous éoTeupévous, 
but this is forced and unnatural compared with the idea of 
garlands as well as bulls. L. 21. 15, oroua xai copiavy may 
mean ‘wise utterance,’ but is more forcibly translated ‘utter- 
ance, yea, wisdom.’ This rendering is confirmed by considering 
the relative (7) which follows. A. 1. 25, XaBety tov KApov Tijs 
Siaxovias Tavrns Kai atrootoXis, this service of the apostleship : 
or taking «ai as exegetical, this service, to wit, the apostleship. 
1 Th. 4. 1, was Se? wrepitrareiy Kai apéoxey Oe@, how to please 
God in your walk: E. 6. 7, eis avro rovro aypuTvobvres ev Tracy 
mpooxaptepnoe kat Senoet, watching for this very purpose, in 
every kind of persevering supplication. 
~ Some of the falsely assumed instances of hendiadys must be 
rejected as contrary to the principles of sound interpretation : 
Tit. 2. 13, mpooSeyopevoe THY pakapiay EdtTriba Kal émipaverav THS 
SoEns tod peydAou Oeod, «.T.r., waiting to receive the blessed 
hope and manifestation of the glory. (See p. 36.) So 1 Th. 
2. 12, Tov KaXovvTos tpdas eis THY EavToD Bactrelav Kai doEav. 
Here Bacirela marks the kingdom of His Son, of which the 
true Christian is a subject while on earth, though the full 
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privileges and blessings are to be enjoyed hereafter; Sofa, His 
own eternal glory, of which all the true members of the 
Messianic kingdom shall be partakers. 2 Tim. 4. 1, d:apap- 
TUpowar ... Kab THY émiddveay avTov Kal tTnv BactrEiay avtod, 
I solemnly charge thee, by His manifestation and by His king- 
dom; the kingdom which is to commence at His emipavea, 
to continue without end, or modification ; the kingdom of glory, 
which succeeds the modified eternity of His mediatorial 
kingdom of grace. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Several instances have already been given of the omission of 
words and sentences, especially of the use of the Article without 
the Noun, pp. 38, 39, and of Adjectives without Substantives, 
p- 57. In addition to these, of which no further examples need 
be giyen, there are various concise modes of expression closely 
allied to the Ellipsis, to which the terms Brachylogy (Spayv- 
Aoyia), Zeugma, Aposiopesis, have been applied. 

Instances of Brachylogy, brevity of expression, may be seen 
in R. 2. 28; 5. 16.18; 138. 7: 1T. 2. 12, yuvacwi dé didacxnew 
ovx émitpéTwm... adr elvat ev hovyia, where elvas depends on 
Bovropas, or on TapayyéAXw, implied in ov« érurpérw. 1 C. 14. 
34, al yuvaixes Uuav év Tais éxxAnolals cvyadtTwoar, ov yap ért- 
TéTpaTrTaL auTais Nadel, GAAA (wavOavérwoav) wrotaccca Bat. 
This form of brachylogy occurs most commonly in the case of 
an antithesis introduced by an adversative conjunction (Jelf, 
§ 895, hk). Compare J/. 5. 819: Soph. Gd. R. 236: £i. 71,— 


Kat un ww atTiwov THaSd atroaTEtANTE is, 
adr apyxérdovtov Kal katacratny Sopwv, 


where after a\Xa we may understand moceire. Plato, Apol., 
p. 36, B, apweAnoas Ov ot TrodAol (émipedodvTat). Latin, Cic. 
N. D. 1. 7.17, “ta autem nolo existimes me adjutorem huic 
venisse, sed auditorem ;” where after ‘sed’ we must understand 
‘volo existimes me venisse.’ 1 Tim. 4. 3, nkwAvovtwy yapeir, 
amréyesOat Bpwuatwv. This is generally considered a Zeugma, 
but it may be classed under the head of Brachylogy ; as xwAvov- 
twv may be resolved into vrapayyeAXovTwv py, and after yapety 
we may understand dAXd trapayyeAdvTOV. 

The Zeugma (fedyua) is one of the most important kinds of 
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Brachylogy, when a particular verb which is properly applicable 
only to one part of the sentence, is made generally applicable to 
the whole context. Pind. O/. i. 88, é\ev 8 Oivoydou Biav rrapGé- 
vov Te auvevvoy, he conquered the mighty Cinomaus, and obtained 
the virgin as his bride; where éoyev must be supplied for the 
second clause. L: 1. 64, avewyOn 5€ TO oTOua avdTov Tapayphua 
Kat  yA@ooa autov (éAvOn): A. 4. 28, mrowjoat doa 4 yelp cou 
kat 4 BovAn cov mpowpice yevéoOat, where mpowpice i8 appro- 
priate only to BovAn: 1 C. 3. 2, yada twas erotica ov Bpwpa, 
where ézrorica is strictly applicable only to yd\a. Thus Hom., 
édovot te mlova pra olvov te: Ph. 3. 10, Tod yvovat avrov 
kal thy Svvapw THS avaoTadcEews avTov, Kal THY KoLVWViaY TOV 
maOnpatrwv avtov. Here yveva: is strictly applicable only to 
avtov: before dvvauwv, xowwviav, we must render yvavar by 
‘ experience.’ 

Aposiopesis is a kind of ellipse. Thus we omit the imperative 
in Soph. Antig. 577, yu) tpyBas rt, and in the corresponding 
English, ‘no more loitering’ (Donaldson). Instances of this © 
have already been adduced, L. 19. 42; 22. 42; 18. 9: Mk. 
7.11: J. 6. 62: A. 23. 9, where a sentence or part of a sen- 
tence is suppressed through emotion; and the suppressed lan- 
guage is intimated by the action or tone of the speaker. There 
is a species of azrocw7nows in R. 7. 25, tis we puoetas ex Tod 
GwpaTos TOU Oavdrou Tovrov ; which is supplied by the outbreak 
of thankfulness, evyapior® to Oe@ Sia “Inood Xpictovd tod 
Kupiov jnuov. Wemay compare dpa pn, Rev. 19. 10; 22. 9, with 
the forms of dehortation or deprecation frequent in the trage- 
dians, 47) TavTa, un ov Ye. 


PLEONASM, ANTANACLASIS. 


Pleonasm (7deovacjos), or redundance of phraseology, which 
is the converse of brachylogy, can hardly be considered as a 
grammatical irregularity. Omissions may produce an ungram- 
matical structure, but superfluities leave the syntax as it was. 
Repetitions of synonyms, such as madw avéis, taya icws, 
secondary predications of the main predicate, such as é¢y Aeywr, 
and repetitions in a negative form, such as ovy 7jKicTa adda 
padiota, yuwTa KOvK ayvwTa, un TE paKeoTHpa pwovOov Garda 
cuvronov Neywv, all belong to this class. (Donaldson.) 

J. 1. 20, Kat @poroynoe xal ove npvnoato: EK. 5. 15, wn ws 
asopot arr’ ws codol: R. 8. 22, waca 9 pvots ovorevater kal 
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cvvwdiver: Mk. 1. 25, pat &vvyov Alay avaoras éEnAOe. But 
there are very few expressions in which the -words said to be 
pleonastic do not add circumstantiality, vividness, and force to 
the narrative. From the bad scholarship, and worse theology 
of an earlier day, some of the most instructive and powerful 
combinations, like ydpus, éd«eos, eipnvn, have been pronounced 
very insipid. 

Among ordinary pleonasms we may reckon M. 26. 42, waAw 
éx Seutépou: Mk. 1. 7, éxnpuoce Aéyov: J. 4. 54, TovTo mdadw 
Sevrepov onpetov. Compare our English expression, ‘This was 
repeated a second time.’ Sometimes Aafeiy is redundant: A. 3. 
3, npwra édXenuoouvnv AaPeitv. Compare Aristoph. Plut. 240, 
aitav rAaBelv te: Soph. Ag. 825, airnoopar Sé o° ov paxpov yépas 
ANayeitv: A. 27. 10,” Avdpes, Dewp@ Ere pera DBpews wal troArjs 
Cyuias, ov wovov Tov doptou Kal Tod TAoiov, GAAA Kai TOY ~uyay 
nav pérre EceoOat Tov wAovv. Here Srv is pleonastic. There 
is a mixture of the two constructions, Gewpa Ste pérret 6 TODS 
and Oewpe pédrew tov wAovv. This is here occasioned by the 
words which intervene between 6re and péAAew. The redundant 
use of avros is noticed in p. 55; to which may be added Rev. 
17. 9, Srrov 4) yuvn KaOnrat er’ avTav. 

G. 4. 9, viv 8 yvovtes Oeov, pGrrov é yuwmoGévres bd Oeod, 
TOS émriotpepete Tradw eri Ta acbevy Kal Trwxa arovyeia, ols 
Taw avwOev Sovrevew Oérere; Here wadw davoev is not a 
pleonasm. Cf. ‘rursum denuo.’ Two ideas are conveyed,— 
relapse to bondage and recommencement of its principles. The 
Galatians had been slaves to the orotyeia, in the form of 
heathenism ; now they were on the point of enslaving them- 
selves again to the orovyeia, and of commencing them anew in 
the form of Judaism. (Ellicott.) 

The term Antanaclasis (avravdxdacts, originally the reflexion 
of light or sound) is applied to the use of a word in two different 
senses or modifications of its sense in the same sentence: M. 8. 
22, apes Tovs vexpovs Parra Tovs éavtay vexpovs: 1C. 3. 17,: 
el Tus TOV vaov TOV Qeod POetper, POepei toutoy 6 Qeos: Ja. 1. 
9, 10, Kavyac Ou dé 6 aehspos O TaTrELVOS Ev oP thpes avtod, 6 6é 
TAOVELOS EY TH TATELVOTEL AUTOD. 
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qwapovoyacia, a slight change in a name or word, 80 as to give 
it a new shade of meaning. “ Parva verbi immutatio in literis 
8 2 
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posita,”’ also a play upon words which have a similar sound, but 
different significations (annominatio). The combination of 
words of similar sound was a favourite usage of Oriental 
writers, and is peculiarly frequent in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
partly from accident and partly with the view of imparting 
genial kindness to the expression, or greater emphasis to the 
thought: M. 24.7: L. 21. 11, Acuot cai Aoumol: H. 5. 8, Guabev 
ad’ ov érafev: A. 17. 25, Sony nai mrvonyv: 2 C. 10. 13. 15, nets 
dé ovyi eis Ta Gpuetpa KavynodueOa, GAA KaTa TO MéTPOV TOD 
Kavovos, «.T.\., where there seems to be a play on dmuerpa and 
pétpov, similar to the use of ‘unlimited,’ in the two senses of 
‘immoderate’ and ‘ without due. limitations :’ 2 C. 1. 13, ob yap 
GAnXa ypahouey tpiv, GAN 7} & avaywaoxere, } Kal émrivywm@cKeTe 
énrritw 5é Ste Kal émi tédous éemiyvocedbe: R. 1. 29. 31, weorovs 
dOovov, povov ... acuvérouvs acuvbérous: 12. 3, wn vrepdpoveiy 
map © Set hpovety, adda povety eis to cwdpoveiv: Ph. 3. 2, 3, 
Brérrere tTHv Katatouny. “Hyeis yap éopev 7 rreptroun: where the 
Apostle employs the word xataroun to express more clearly the 
antithesis to wepiroun. The LXX use xataréuvew to express 
the idolatrous mangling of the flesh, practised by the heathen, 
Lev. 21. 5: 1 Kings 18. 28. G. 5. 7, 8, tle vuas avéxowe TI 
arnbeia ph trelBecOar ; 4 Tevcpovn ovK éx Tod KaNovVTOS Las. 
Here the 4) qeiHecGar indicates a negative persuasion, disobe- 
dience to the truth, which is now represented as a positive 
persuasion ; 7 7etouov7y, such a persuasion, or rather such a 
conviction (see p. 18). There is a similar transference of 
thought from obedience to disobedience in 2 C. 10. 6. Compare 
2 Th. 3. 2, 3. 

From the term mpéAn Wis (‘occupatio’), an anticipating, and 
in respect of time, anachronism, there arises the proleptic sense, 
@ previous assumption, where what will be the result is attri- 
buted to the object as already the existing state or condition. 
Donaldson adduces Pind. Ol. v. 4, rav cay rrodw avfwv NaoTpo- 
gov, i.e. Wate AaoTpodoy elvat, “increasing thy city so as to 
make it a nurser of population :” Thucyd. iv. 17, rovs Aoyous 
faxpotépovs trapa TO etwOds ov pnkavodper, i.e., oTE paKpoTé- 
pous eivat, “we will not spin out our speech so as to make it 
more prolix, contrary to our usual practice.” This idiom is 
found in Latin, Juv. 1. 83, “ paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia 
saxa,” i.e., ‘ita ut mollia fierent.’ 

Of this proleptic use we have instances in 1 C. 1. 8, ds wal 
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BeBarwcer tuas Ews tédous dveyxANTous, év TH Huépa Tod Kupiov 
npav “Inood Xptcrod: 1 Th. 3. 13, eis ro ornpi~as buav tas 
Kapdias apéurrrous év dyiwovvn: 2 O. 4. 4, 6 Oeds Tod aidvos 
TovTou éTUdAWE TA VONUATA THY aTioTwr, 80 that they continue 
unbelieving. Compare Soph. Antig. 856, tov 8 éuov morpov 
abaxputov ovdels dlirwv aotevater, no friend bewails my fate, 
so that it continues unwept: R. 1. 21, doxoricOn 4 aavveros 
avTay Kapdia: 8. 29, mpowpice cumpophous THs Elxdvos TOD viod 
auTov. 

The placing of words or sentences out of their usual order is 
termed ftrajection. Frequently this occurs from a regard to 
simplicity of expression, from the arrangement of the words 
being suggested by the nature of the ideas, or from a conven- 
tional grouping and order. This is termed vzepSarov, inver- 
sion. Some see a transposition of words in 2 T. 2. 6, tov 
KoTLOVTA yewpyov Set Tmpa@Toy THY KapTav petadauBavey, the 
husbandman must first labour before he be partaker of the 
fruits. Others, however, consider that xovi@vta is emphatic 
from position. The labouring husbandman has the first right 
to partake of the fruits: Mk. 11. 13, téwv ounny paxpobev Exov- 
aav pudAa, HAGev et dpa etpnoet Ti ev aiTH Kali eAOwy én’ avTnr, 
ovdéy ‘etpev ef yn PvAAAa’ ov yap HY Kaipos oixwv. Here the 
natural position of the last clause would be after ev avr7,—seeing 
leaves He expected to find fruit, for the time of gathering figs 
was not over: Mk. 16. 3, 4, Tis atroxuAioes nuty Tov ALOov ex THs 
Ovpas Tov pynueiov; Kal avaBrd&pacas Oewpotow Sri atroxenv- 
Mota 6 AlGos' Hv yap péyas ododpa. Here the last clause 
accounts for their inquiring, t’s dmoxvAice:; J. 20. 9, ovdérrw 
yap noecayv tTHv ypadnv. This explains the reason of eio7AGe 


(8). 
SOLECISMS. 


The origin of the term Yoroxropds is not clearly known, but 
it is said to have been applied to the corruption of the Attic 
dialect among the Athenian colonists of Sodos in Cilicia. The 
word is generally applied to provincialisms, or incorrectness in 
the use of language. The occurrence of solecisms has been very 
freely and unreasonably imputed to the whole of the writers of 
the New Testament, but the charge cannot be sustained: in the 
Apocalypse there are indeed many expressions for which we 
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cannot account by ordinary rules. But the remark of Dr. 
Wordsworth is very just: ‘‘ Wherever the reader meets in the 
Apocalypse with a phrase which seems a solecism, let him take 
it for granted that it contains some great and solemn truths, 
and that the singularity of the phrase is designed to call his 
attention to them.” 


INDEX I. 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


Absolute cases, 116; genitive, 97. 

Accent, influence of, 24, 25. 122. 186. 

Accusative, remote object, 64; cognate 
signification, 65; in apposition, 66 ; 
subject of infinitive, 66. 

Adjectives derived from verbs, 20; com- 
parative, 58; superlative, 59; nume- 
rals, 61; in rational concord, 53; 
without substantive, 53. 

Adverbs, separable, forming compounds, 
24; inseparable, 24; used as preposi- 
tions, 185. See Particles. 

Alexandrine element, 14. 

Alford, Dean, 117. 124. 1388. 195. 210. 
215. 217. 

Anacoluthon, 116. 

Angus, Dr., 67. 197. 

Antanaclasis, 258. 

Antecedent (relative), 55. 

Aorist, 89; epistolary, 90; combined 
with perfect, 90—92; imperfect, 93 ; 
infinitive, 94; difference between im- 
perfect and aorist, 89 ; denoting single 
acts, 90. 92. 

Aposiopesis, 258. 

Apposition, 56; genitive of, 56 ; accusa- 
tive, 66. 

Arnold, Dr., 79. 125. 129. 182, 183. 167. 
170. 188. 234. 

Arrangement (trajection), 261. 

Article, 26; peculiar omissions, 27 ; 
Homeric use, 28; demonstrative, 30; 
possessive, prepositive, 31; anticipa- 
tive, retrospective, 32; rhetorical, 33; 
generic, 34; with attributives, 35; in 
regimen, 37 ; with the defining clause, 
87; without the noun, 38; in form- 
ing the subject, 40; with verbs of 
existence and calling, 40 ; with various 
adjectives and pronouns, 42—46. 

Attraction, 54. 


Basis of New Testament Greek, 1, 2; 
four distinctive elements, 5. 

Blackwall, 9. 16. 

Brachylogy, 257. 


Cases, nominative, 50; oblique, 62, 68. 

Cause, dative of, 78; coincidence, 76; 
circumstance, 77. 

Christian element in New Testament 
Greek, 6. 

Cilicisms, 14. 

Classes of substantives, 18 ; of adjectives, 
19; of verbs, 21, 22. 

Comparative, tacit, 58. 

Compounds, parathetic, 22; synthetic, 
23; influence of accent, 24, 25. 

Conjunctions, copulative, 181, 132; ad- 
versative, 118. 183, 134; disjunctive, 
143. 

Copula, 26. 

Dative, 76; coincidence, 76 ; qualifying 
circumstance, 77; proximate cause, 
78; ethical relation, 79; absolute, 
116; with prepositions, 156—160. 
1738—185. 

Demonstratives, 80. 47. 

Deponents, 99. 

Derivatives, 17—22. 

Distributives, 61. 

Donaldson, Dr., 23. 88, 39. 63. 66. 72. 
75. 87. 93. 95. 99. 118. 257. 

Dynamic middle, 98. 


Elements of New Testament Greek, 5; 
of 2 sentence, 26. 

Ellicott, Bishop, 5. 19. 34—36. 72. 77. 
83. 98. 109. 129. 134. 188. 143. 155. 
158. 163. 166. 176. 185. 189. 192. 
194. 197. 205. 216. 219. 236. 258. 

Ellipsis, 257. 
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Epexegetical use of copulatives, 123. 
Expressions for eternity, 13. 


Fairbairn, Dr., 130. 

Foreign words, 15, 16. 

Forms of conditional propositions, 104 
—106. 

Fritzsche, 84. 214. 234. 


Future, 83; for the imperative, 84; 


denoting possibility, 84. 


Genitive, primary meaning, 63; abla- 
tive origin, 67; fulness, deficiency, 
68; perception, partition, 69; rela- 
tion, 70; idiomatic usages, 72, 73; 
redominating quality, 73; contact, 
5; tentative use, 75; absolute, 76. 

Greek in Palestine compared with Colo- 
nial English, 2. 4. 

Green, Rev. T. S., 86. 


Hebraisms, spurious, 11; genuine, 13. 
Hebrew element, 8. 

Hellenistic, 1. 

Hendiadys, 256. 

Hermann, 10. 87. 101. 107. 131. 
Hutchinson, 151. 

Hyperbole, 254. 

Hypothetical propositions, 104—106. 


Imperative mood, use of, 106; in pro- 
hibitions, 107; omitted, 52. 

Imperfect, 87—89; incompleteness, 
repetition, 88; with aorist, 89. 

Indefinite, interrogative pronoun, 48, 
49 


Indicative mood, 81; present, 82; future, 
83 ; perfect, 85 ; imperfect, 87 ; aorist, 
89; pluperfect, 94; conjoined with 
the optative, 103. 

Infinitive mood, 108 ; as a verbal noun, 
109; participle, 108. 111. 

Intransitive verbs, 95, 96. 


Jacob, Dr., 63. 108. 118. 
Klotz, 144. 148. 


Latinisms, 15. 
Litotes, 256. 


Masson, Professor, 5. 

Metaphor, 252; hunger and thirst, 12. 

Metonymy, 293. 

Middle voice, four usages, 97 ; causative, 
dynamic, 98 ; supplied by the active, 
99; deponents, 99. 

Moods, 100 ; subjunctive, 101 ; optative, 
102; indicative conjoined with opta- 
tive, 103; imperative, 106, 107; in- 
finitive, 108—110. 

Multitude, nouns of, 51. 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


Negative particles, 138—144. 

Neuter plural, 50. 

Nouns, classes of, 18, 19; derived from 
verbs, 19. 

Numerals, 61. 


Object, immediate, 63; remote, 64. 

Objective genitive, 72, 73. 

Oblique cases, 62. 

Optative mood, 100. 105; with the in- 
dicative, 103. 

Oral element, 5. 


_Ordinals, peculiar use of, 61. 


Parathetic compounds, 22. 

Paronomasia, 259. 

Participles, 110—117 ; supplementary 
idea, 111; independent propositions, 
112; temporal, causal, 113; condi- 
tional, final sentence, 114; in peri- 
phrastic senses, 115; absolute, 76. 
116 ; equivalent to imperatives, 116. 

Particles, 118—148; adversative, 118. 
133, 1384; illative, 121. 144. 148; 
causal, 133. 137; final, 128—181; 
copulative, 131, 182; temporal, 136. 
145; negative, 138—143; conditional, 
125. 

Passive voice, 96, 97 ; deponents, 99. 

Paulo-post future, 95. 

Perfect, 85—87 ; rendered by English 
present, 85; an immediate conse- 
quence, 86 ; distinguished from aorist, 
87; combined with aorist, 90. 

Pleonasm, 258. 

Pluperfect, 94. 

Predicate, 26. 50. 

Prepositions, general view of, 149 ; geni- 
tive, 150—156; dative, 156—160; 
accusative, 161—165; genitive and 
accusative, 165.173; genitive, dative, 
accusative, 173—185. 

Present tense, 82, 83; peculiar uses of, 
81. 

Prohibitions, modes of expressing, 93. 

Prolepsis, 260. 

Pronouns, personal, 45—48 ; interroga- 
tive, 48; indefinite, 49. 

Pusey, Dr., 10. 52. 


Quality, genitive of, 78. 
Quarterly Reviewer, 29. 76. 80. 100. 
129. 149. 


Reciprocity, modes of expressing, 60. 
Redundancy, 45. 110. 

Relative and antecedent, 55. 
Remote consequences, 142. 
Reversive power of negatives, 139. 


Solecisms, 261. 
Subject, the, formed by the article, 27. 


40; plural neuter verb singular, 50; 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


in what cases omitted, 52; omission 
of simple copula with predicate, 52; 
before the infinitive, 66. 

Subjective genitive, 72. 

Substantives, classes of, 17; derived 
from adjectives, 18. 

Superlatives, unusual forms, 59; He- 
braistic, 13. 

Synecdoche, 253. 


Tenses, 80, 81; present, 82; imperfect, 
87; future, 83; aorist, 89; perfect 
and aorist, 90; perfect, 85; pluper- 
fect, 94; paulo-post future, 95; prin- 
cipal used for subordinate, 83; pre- 
sent for perfect, 83. 

Trajection, transposition, 261. 

Trench, Archbishop, 187. 191. 228. 231. 
235. 


Valckner, 5. 88. 44. 171. 232. 
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Vaughan, Dr. (on the Romans), 28. 42. 
83. 89. 92. 127. 155. 161. 189. 193. 
200. 215. 219. 221. 224. 280. 284. 
242, 243. 

Verb, tenses of, 81 ; voices of, 95 ; com- 
pounded, 151. 153. 156. 161. 164, 
ey 170. 173. 177. 179. 181, 182. 

Verbal nouns, 17. 20. 

Voices, 95; passive, 96 ; middle, 97. 


Winer, 38. 47. 128. 156. 179. 

Wordsworth, Dr., 27. 33. 78. 87. 91. 
aaa 218. 219. 221, 222, 223. 229. 
236, 

Wratislaw, Rev. A. H. (Notes and Dis- 
sertations), 20. 65. 75. 115. 125. 242, 
243. 246. : 


Zeugma, 257. 


INDEX II. 
GREEK WORDS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


&ya0ds, 186. 

ayabdrns, &yabwodvn, 187. 

dyardw, &yden, 187. 

&y.os, ayvds, 188. 

ayviCw, 188. 

&yopd(w, 188. 

&yos, 188. 

é&ypduparos, 215. 

é&ypidrns, 208. 

éywvla, &yovtCoucs, 211. 

Gdircla, 194. 

&5dxipos, 189. 

aiddés, dvaidela, 189. 

alpeots, 190. 

aicxpodoyla, aisxpérns, 190, 191. 

aloxévn, 189. 

airéw, 190. 

aitla, 190 

airsdoua, 207. 

aidy, 191. 

éxépasos, 192. 

dAaldy, 192. 

dAclpw, 210. 

GAnOiwds, dAnOhs, 192. - 

aad, 118—120. 

&AAnyopéw, 226. 

d&AAoyerhs, 198. 

&AAos, 192. 

BAAws, 120. 

&Awy, 255. 

Gua, 24. 121. 

auapria, 193. 

&uaxos, 194. 

&ueuwros, 192. 

&umedoupyds, 200. 

&uwpos, dudpnros, 192. 
VQ, 

évd-ynn, 12. | 

éyd0eua, dvdOnua, 194. 

évdravois, 194, 

dvacrpoph, 195. 

avdxvois, 196. 

dvéyxAnros, 192. 


“a. 


éverchuwy, 196. 

&veots, 194. 
&vOpwroxtdvos, 284. 
avdnros, 196. 

&vowa, 196. 

avéoros, 194. 

évoxh, 195. 

éyr{, 150, 151. 
éyriAapBdver Oa, 195. 
dvundxpitos, 195. 
avumrdraxtos, &vonos, 194. 
émardw, 228. 

areOhs, &reiOera, 195. 
a&wAovs, axAdrns, 195. 
ard, 152, 153. 
&mrodnuéw, 196. 
&moAAvpevot, 35. 
a&moAvrpwors, 188. 
dmwopotpat, 227. 
dxocténrnots, 258. 
axéoroAos, 204. 
Grropat, 213. 

&pa, 121, 122. 

aprdfew, 226. 

&ppaBav, 196. 

&prios, 225. 

&pxouas, 111. 

aoeBhs, doéBea, 193. 
aoéAye:a, 196. 

acGévera, 221. 

&omtAos, 192. 

&omovdos, toropyos, 196. 
aobveros, dobvOeros, 196. 
dowrla, 196. 

avéddns, 196. 
abroxardkpiros, 219. 
abtdés, 44, 45. 65. 
&peots, 194, 

&pOapros, dpOapala, 196. 212. 
appootvn, &ppwy, 196. 


Bdwrw, Barriopds, 197. 
BépBapos, 193. 
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Bdpos, 197. 
Bacavi(o, 189. 
Bacirela, 256. 
BeBatérns, 229. 
BéBnados, 188. 194. 
BeBnAdw, 255. 
Blos, 212. 
BAaconués, BAacdnpla, 198. 
Badww, 224. 
BonOeiv, 195. 
BotAopa, 197. 
Bpaxvacyla, 257. 
Bpégos, 223. 
Bopds, 8. 215. 281. 


ydp, 1238. 

ye, 122. 

yeved, yévos, 199. 
yewpyds, 200. 
ytyvéone, 32. 201. 
ywéoba:, 199. 
yvéun, 200. 
yveots, 200. 
yoyyvonuds, 202. 


3énors, 280. 

SeiAla, 202. 

Seiva, 49. 

Sero3auovla, 202. 
Seorétrys, 202. 

Séxoua, 226. 

34, Fhrov, 124, 

did, 165—168. 

3:dBodos, 203. 

3:ddyyua, 233. . 
3iaxovla, didxoros, 208. 231. 
Siareyouai, 204. 
Siapapriperta:, 204. 
Sidvoua, 217. 

Sifaoxados, 308. 
Siidokw, didacwaAla, 204. 
3:8axh, 204. 

3ixatos, 186, 187. 
Sixadw, Sixaiortyvn, 206. 
Sivalwua, Sixalwois, 206. 
Sixnacrhs, 221. 

Storypds, 214. 

Soxind(w, 189. 

3éA0s, 228. 

Sdka, S0k&d(w, 205. 
Stvaya, 206. 

Sdévauis, 206. 234. 

3epa, 215. 


édy, el, 125. 
‘Efpatos, 206. 
&yyvos, 207 
éyxaxeiv, 209. 
éyxad dw, 207. 
EyxAnua, 190. 


éyndwrew, 230. 
éyxpdre:a, 207. 
f6vos, 199. 

ei, with ot, 139. 
efiwior, elxav, 208. 
elAmpurtjs, 19D. 
eftrep, 125. 

eiphrn, 210. 235. 
elpwrela, 254, 

els, 161—164., 

els for éy, 161. 

els, éxl, 176. 

els, xpds, xard, 169. 
els, 60. 

éx, 153—156. 
éxetvos, 47. 
éxkaxeiv, €xAder@ai, 209. 
éxxAnola, 208. 
Exoracis, 209, 
FAaor, 209. 

EAeylis, EAeyxos, 190. 209. 
édeyxe@, 207. 

fAeos, 210. 


"EAAnelCew, “EAAnnorhs, 1. 207. 


éAwiCew év, els, éwl, 177. 
éAnls, 220. 238. 

év, 156—160. 

éy for els, 162, 

dy 32a Svoty, 255. 
Evderkis, 210. 

évexa, 185. 

évépye:a, 206. 
évOdunoic, Evvora, 210. 
évreviis, 230, 

évroAd, 210. 

dtnynrts, 231. 

éfoucia, 206, 

érdvw, 61. 

drei, éresdh, 126. 

él, 173—177. 
érlyvmors, 200, 
érieiuetjs, 186. 194, 208. 
érlorauai, 201. 
émoriun, 211. 
émitayh, 200. 
érltpowos, 203, 212. 
émpdveia, 36. 
éxtxopnyla, 7. 71. 
ide. 187. 

épydopat, épyacla, 211. 
épunvela, 224. 

épwrde, 190. 

teases, 192. 
evayyeAlCouat, 204. 
evyevhs, 211. 

ethOns, 196. 

ebAdPeia, evAaPhs, 202. 
evAoynToS, #11. 
ebAoyla, 206, 
eboxipew, 211, 
evrpareAla, 191. 

Ew, 115. 
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(e yea, 257. 
(7Aos, 211. 
Cah, 212, 


4, 4 Bh, 127. 
nyenov, 212. 


Hdn, 127. 


nobxwos, novxd (ew, 211. 213. 


OapBéonat, OduBos, 209. 
@dvaros, 212. 

OeneAros, 209. 

@eadrns, 213. 

6éAw, 197. 

Geuértos, 209. 
OcoveBhs, ScoréBeta, 202. 
Oepdrwv, 203. 

Cewpéw, 213. 224. 
Oiryydvw, 213. 

OAtus, 214. 

O@vnrds, 213. 

Opdoos, Odpaos, 213. 
Opacdrns, 202. 

Opjvos, 218. 

Opijoxos, Opnoxela, 202. 
Ounds, 213. 

Oupedy, 214. 

@vola, 214. 
Ovoracrhpiov, 215. 


iSety, 225. 

udrys, 215. 

ieparela, lepwotvn, 215. 
lepdv, 215. 
‘lepovraAtm, 40. 
iAdokomas, 210. 
iAacuds, 188, 
iAaaripiov, 19. 215. 
iudriow, 215. 

"loviaios, “lopanAlrns, 207. 
twa, 125—131. 

ioxbs, 206. 


xabds, 147. 

cal, 181—183. 
xawds, 223. 

xaipds, 215. 

naxla, 194, 
xaxohOns, 194. 196. 
xaAdds, 187. 
eadurrw, 219. 
xapdla, 217. 

xard, 1658—171. 
KaTaryweoka, 216. 
Kardwutis, 74. 
karapri(w, 216. 
KaraToun, 228. 259. 
KaTnxéw, 204. 
KaTdxpynois, 253. 
welpew, 217. 

xévos, 217. 

xijvoos, 234. 


xhpuypua, 217. 
xnptoow, xhput, 204. 
xAaley, 218. 
KAéxtns, 218. 

wKAwwh, 218. 
KoipacOa, 12. 
rowdopuat, 254. 
xowwvla, 235. 
«éAaois, 218. 

xémos, 219. 
xéwrouat, kowerds, 218. 
xéopos, 191, 192. 
xéddivos, 219. 

xparos, 206. 

xpavyh, 199. 

xpirhs, 221. 

xptrrw, 219, 

xtlows, 2538. 

Képios, 203. 


AgAid, Ad-yos, 220. 
Aaumwds, AUxvos, 221. 
Aads, 199. 

Aarpedvey, 220. 
Acrroupyew, 220. 
Anatis, 218. 
Ambopew, 198. 

Aotw, 221. 


Adrpoy, Autpéw, 188. 


paxdpios, paxapiopds, 210. 
pedanla, 221. 

parla, 209. 
parrever@a, 231. 
paxaipa, 232. 

pelwots, 255. 

péy, 133. 

Keptorhs, 221. 

peolrns, 207. 

pera, 177—179. 
peTauéAoua, perdvoia, 221. 
peravupla, 253. 

uf, 114. 138—141. 
nde, pare, 145. 

pndels, 60. 

phwote, L41, 

wiolyw, poAdwm, 222, 
popph, pippwots, 222. 
pupor, 209, 

purTipioy, puaTys, 219. 
pwporcyla, 191. 


val, 135. 

vads, 215. 

vexpés, 218, 

véos, 222. 

vhwwos, 223. 

yiarew, 221. 

voetv, vous, 200. 223. 
vécos, 221. 

vovOeréw, vovOerla, 224. 
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gdAov, 12. 
kupety, 217. 


83e, ovros, 47, 48. 
6dbvn, dduvGpat, 227. 
olda, 201. 

oixérns, oixovdpuos, 208. 
oixla, olxos, 227. 
olxrippds, 210. 
6AdnAnpos, dAoreAfs, 225. 
dpolwpa, 222. 

Suws, duos, 136. 
Svoua, 206. 

bmricOev, 149. 185. 
8rov, 13. 

Srrouat, 213. 

8xws, 128—131. 136. 
épdw, 224. 

épyh, 214. 

épy:Adrns, 208. 

8s, Sorts, 44, 45. 
Soros, 187. 

Sre, Stay, 136. 

Sri, 137. 

ov, 138, 139. 141, 142. 
ovdé, obre, 143. 

ovdels, 60. 

ovxéri, ovxovy, 143. 
oty, 144. 

ovros, 47, 48. 65. 

obx Sri, 138. 


nadayoryés, 226. 

nadela, waidebw, 224. 
navoupyla, 190. 

wapd, 179—181. 
wapdBaots, 225. 

napaBoAh, rapoiula, 226. 
mwapdkAnots, 204. 

wapaxoh, wapdwrwpua, 198. 225. 
napadauBdyw, 226. 
napapvila, 204, 

adpecis, 194. 
nwapovouacla, 259. 
wapopyl(w, 214. 

wappnola, 226. 

was, 42, 43. 

adaoxw, 226. 

warpid, 227. 

welOouat, 227. 

weiopovh, 18. 259. 

axévns, wrwxds, 227. 

wepl, 170. 172. 
weptepyd(ecOa, 211. 
weptrotéouat, wepixolnots, 189. 
weptTouh, 228. 

mixpla, 214. 

meoreve, év, eis, ext, 177. 
alaris, 228 

wAavdw, 228. 

wAeuvacpuds, 257. 
wAcuvetla, 228. 


wAhv, 145. 
wAnpopopéw, 229. 
wAfpwpua, 18. 
wAncpovh, 18. 
nAovtos, 206. 
wAvvew, 221. 

avevpa, 236. 
avevpatind, 57. 
mosey, mpadooew, 230. 
woAlreupa, 195. 
mwovnpla, 194. 
mwopevouat, 229. 
mpagos, xpadrns, 207, 208. 
apaird0ea, 205. 207. 
aply, 145, 146. 

apd, 150, 151. 
awpédoua, 196. 
apd0eors, 198. 
mwpoxdrrety, 230. 
apéanyis, 260. 

apés, 182—185. 
mpocaywyh, 226. 
wpooxuvéw, 252, 
mxpoapopd, 214. 
axpopnrela, 200. 224. 
mpopnreve, mpophrns, 8. 231. 
apwrdéroKos, 23 


aténots, 202. 


padiodpynuat, padioupyla, 190. 
payriopds, 197. 

pijpa, 232. 

pouoala, 232. 

putts, 232. 


capKivos, capxids, 232. 
caravas, 203. 
onpetov, 234. 
cxavddrnOpoy, 8. 
oxid, 208. 
coAottopuds, 261. 
cogla, 201. 

cool w, 204. 
oxataddw, 233. 
orevdw, crovdd(w, 233. 
omiAdos, 232. 

onxupls, 219. 
aorevoxwpla, 214. 
orépavos, 233. 
orotxetov, 191. 
ouyyweonw, 216. 
avv, 160. 

cuvaywyh, 208. 
cuveldnors, 217. 228. 
cuvexdoxh, 258. 
obvveots, 217. 
cuviévat, 200. 
odpayls, 196. 
Oxia, 222. 

oxiopa, 196. 

ow (Spnevot, 35. 
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capa, 208. 236. 
cwppoctryn, 190. 


Tamewodppoctyn, 208. 
Tapdoow, 227. 

" re, 131—133. 
Texpnptoy, 233. 


TéXetos, TeAcidw, TEAOS, 216, 234. 


Tépas, 233. 
Tish, 206. 
Tiywpla, 218. 
tls, 48, 49. 65. 
tol, rolyuy, 146. 
Tpudgy, 233. 
vbros, 284, 


5Bpiorhs, 192. 
Suvos, 235. - 
trdyw, 230. 
trdpxw, 199. 
brelxw, 227. 
bwép, 171, 172, 
bwrepBardy, 260. 
bwrepBorh, 254. 
brephpavos, 192. 
twnpérns, 208. 


Seronorh, 208. 220. 228. 


troréxwots, 208. 234. 


pavdAos, 234. 
~Odvos, 212. 
gtravOpwrla, 187. 
piAdpyupos, 229. 
prrAéw, 187. 
$dBos, 202. 
govevs, 234, 
godpos, 234. 
goprilov, 197. 
opévnors, 201. 
gvors, 211. 
gworhp, pwopdpos, pwrl{w, 221. 


Xapaxrhp, 208. 

xdpiv, 185. 

xdpis, xdpiopa, 195. 234. 
xirdéy, 215. 

xpnordés, xpnorérns, 186. 


xpi, 210 
xpévos, 215. 


Waduds, 235. 
Wevdos, 192. 
WnrAapde, 213. 
Wuxh, puxicds, 236. 


gdh, 236. 
@s, 146. 
dSomnep, 148. 
dore, 148. 


MATTHEW. 
CHAP. VER. PAGE 
I. 6... . 33 
16... . 154 
ll. 71. 173 
18... . 2110 
19. 114. 197 
20 . 154. 170 
22. . 165. 181 
23. 33. 52. 206 
24... . 82 
25. . . - 105 
Il 1. . 152. 160 
2 ® e e e 109 
4... .179 
8. . - 170 
10. . 11. 64, 65 
ll. . .32. 161 
2. . . 183 
13. . 84. 109 
20 e e ° e 52 
22. . 151.173 
23... . 161 
Il. 1. . 56. 204 
2.64.6. . 37 
5. . - 254 
7. + «90.254 
8 e e e e 92 
9... - 154 
10. 43. 127. 183 
lb. . . . 161 
12. . « » 255 
14 88 


INDEX III. 
PASSAGES CITED FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





CHAP, VER. PAGE 
6. & =. BS 
21. . - 38.42 
23... . 43.45 

V,. Ow cee Oe 2 
hee ee Ye 62 
12... - 150 
Ibs cw oe SS 
17... .2319 
19... . 105 
20... . 59 
21... 79. 84 
22. . . 43.78 
24... . 185 
Os «3... « B82 
28. 46. 75. 225 
388... . 15l 
39... . 42 
40. . .. 7 
42... . 98 
44... . 192 
45. . . 27.96 
48 . 84. 106. 225 
VI. 1. . 180. 185 
5. . 84. 106 
6... . 46 
7... . 158 
Il... « 284 
JB3. 2. 70 
16. . 112. 128 
19... . 107 
22s + oe w Sl 
25 . 59. 102. 236 
31... . - 102 
34 - . 39 
VII. 18,14. .. $l 
15. . . . 238 
22... . 42 
24. . .978 116 
29 e e e 6 115 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
VIII. 1. 465. 78. 116 
5... .- 45 

6 e e ° 156 
8,9 - - 182 

12 e ° e e 33 
19... 60 
22. 6 259 
28... . 153 
30... . 68 
32 . 106. 168 
IX. 2... . 178 
4... . 49 
5... - 124 
10. . .. 78 
ll. . . . 28 
3... es Bf 
1b. . . . ‘198 
18. . 119. 176 
27... . 6&8 
34... 157 
36... 148 

37 4 ° e r) 31 
X. 1. 72 
2. - « 48 
4... . 113 

5 e e e 72 
8... . 65 

16 . 156.201. 254 
18... . 5 
21. . .27. 176 
23... . 65 
24... . 1972 
27... .173 
28... . 236 
29. 60. 71. 155 
31. . . 46.71 
34 e e e ° 254 
35 e e e ° 168 
41. . 161. 206 
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CHAP. VER. 
XI. 1. 


XIE. 1. 


XIII. 1. 


XIV. 1. 


XV. 1 e 


PASSAGES CITED FROM 


PAGE 


ll 
192 


~ 119 


58 


e 219 


198 


. 207 


CHAP. VER. 


XVII. 


XVITI. 


XIX. 


XXI. 


16 


eeeoeeo®e e#e ee e# @® @ @ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


PAGE 


| 203 


4l 
232 
254 

76 


. 43. 71 


. 169 


CHAP. VER. 


XXII. 


| XXIII. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


1 


26. 


PAGE 

. 39. 152 
. 33. 36 
. 218 

. . 64 
49 

. . 109 
. . 183 
. . 6 
. . 101 
. 64. 179 
. . 126 
234 

. 68 

. 73 

. 178 
180 

. . +4 
ne | 
. . 169 
. . 238 
. 68 

. . 148 
. . 106 
102. 254 
. . 196 
. . 65 
123. 260 
. . 73 
. . 40 
. . 238 
. 174 

. . 106 
. . 42 
. . 201 
. . 69 
. . 155 
169 

. . 174 
. . 176 
. . 160 
. 191 

. . 40 
. . 82 
1. 27 
. 71. 89 
. . 161 
49. 183 
. 92 

. . 33 
. . 37 
- . 179 
. . 196 
. . 259 
107; 255 
.. 49 
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CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE 
Sl... . 98 21. . .39.179 2... . 36 
54... . 102 2... . 104 34... . 121 
55 . 183, 184. 218 37. . .42.118 
56... . 238 IV. 1. .2 42.111 39... .107 
57... . 183 15... . 180 40... . 168 
61... . 165 23. . 126 AV. oo ~% 64 
63 168 24. . 49 42 58. 171 

29 37. 96 
XXVII. 1 148 30 - 102 X. 5 184 
184 832. 71. 182 13 53 
5. 97 37 . 96 14 70. 239 
7 162 16 45 
14 . 184 Vv. 1,2. . 45 17 16 
18 167 7 . 64 19 107 
23 124 9 . 48 20 98 
24 118 14 . 83 23 42 
29 67 15 . 82 24 174 
31 64 18. . 130 26 46 
40 38 21. . 176 34 : 45 
43. 45 176 22. 183 40 120 
47 70 24. . 6l 45 189 
52 12 26 . 199 49 . 99 
57 21. 44 30 . 48 
63 42. 82 4l 75. 99 XI. 4. 183 
42 . 123 13. 122. 261 
XXVITI.}. . . . 60 14. 102. 142 
14. . 105.173 VI. 7... . 60 16... . 165 
19. 22. 53. 161 21... . 9 22... .115 
31... . 64 37... . 102 27... . 96 
84... . 148 39,40. .61.174 28... . 130 
68. . . . 1798 50. . . . 198 33... . 122 
; 55 . 3 
XII12. =. =. . 184 
MARK. VII. 3,4. 97. 152 13... . 42 
9... . 255 26... .1978 
I. 4. 73.115. 162 15. 31 28... 59 
7... . 259 22. 255 32. 145 
9 162 25. 55 
10 176 26 . 130 | XIII. 9. 173 
13 . 178 31. 164 19. 56 
22 . 147 36. 59 20. 60 
35. . . 259 25. 115 
40... . 6 VIII. 1 . . 63 35. ‘ 69 
2. 127, 128 
II. 1. - 165 4 - . 173 XIV. 3 - 68. 168 
2. 143 ll . 179 B& 4 61 
4. 82 12 . 125 6 185 
9. 93. 99 16 . 137 7 . 178 
18 . 239 20 18 12 88 
21. 67 23 83 13... 68 
22 21 28 31 29 120 
26 . . . 173 31... . 152 35. . .69.130 
27... . 167 34... . 160 36... . 49 
38... 102.1977 43... .179 
WI 3... . 99 47... . 98 
5. 90. 174. 178 IX. 1. 52 49 . 120. 239 
Ts ew we. Bl 5. 79 54. . . 183 
9 32 7. 153 64. . 69, 70 
10 82 8. 120. 142 
ll 41. 137 23. 39, 40 XV. 1. . 36 
14 128 24. 179 6 ‘ 88 
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PASSAGES CITED FROM LUKE. 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
9.. . 160 
ll. ; 59 
12. : 54 
16 e € e 55 
24. 48. 102 
2. . 132 
27... . 160 
37. 113 
43. 113. 115 
44. . . 125 

XVI. 1. . 38 
2. . . 60 
3.4. 5 . 154 
4... . 261 
5... . 97 

14... . 239 
15. . 254 
16. 36 
LUKE 
I. 2. - 32 
6. 205 
8. 119 
9. ; 70 
io. : 68 
20 . 151 
29. . . 103 
30 . - 180 
34 e e 83 
37 e e 60, 180 
39... . 178 
42. 59 
43. 131 
45. 92 
47... 174 
51. 17 
53. 68 
54. - 195 
56 . 160 
59. - 88 
60 - 119 
62 40. 103 
64 . 258 
72 69. 178 
iI. 1. 39. 42.179 
2. . . 239 
5. - 97 
13. 52. 160 
14. . 34 
15. 124 
20 . 54 
22. . 169 
25. . 42 
26. 146 
41. 76 
43. 51 
44. ., 68 


OHAP. VER. 


ITl. 


IV. 


VII. 


VIII. 


47. 


XI. 


XII. 


XII. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM LUKE, JOHN. 


CHAP. VER PAGE 
32. » 254 

35 136 
XIV. 8. . 142. 181 
15 . 70 
8... . 39 

19 . 115 

24. 69 

26. 126 

32. 185 

XV. 1. 115 
7... «255 

12. 99 

3. . 233 
4... . 44 

17. 68 

29. 64 
XVI 1. . 147 
4. 52. 67 

6. . 68 

7. . 126 

8. . .72.201 

9. . 62 

19 . . 233 

20. 94. 183 
23,24 . 44.70 
2... . 48 

26. 40. 86. 130. 

174 

29... . 254 
XVII. 6... . 106 
8. . 49 

12. 76 

13. 16 44 

18 . . 206 
32... 69 
XVIII. 1 . 184 
7 114. 208 

8 . 122 

11 239 

12. 33 

14. . 47 

15. 30 

18 59 

22 84 

of 132 

27 . 34 

34. 42 

40. 716 
XIX. 2... . 45 
a 83 
8... . 70 

15. . 48 

17. . 110.185 

9. . 185 

7 145 


CHAP. VER PAGE 
37. 53. 170. 183 

40 . 95. 105. 256 

42. . 39. 106 
44. . 151 
46... 64 
XX.16.. . 103 
22 . 234 
23... . 190 
25. . . 40.146 
28... . 44 

37 - - 173 
44. 144 
XXI. 9... . 64 
1}. . . . 260 
15. - . 256 
17. - 115 
9... . 9 
20. . 181 
23. » 12 

35 . - 176 

36 . - 63 
XXII. 2. . - 102 
5 e e e e 98 

9. . 42. 73 

25. - « 202 
27. - 49. 203 
29... . 239 
30. . .97 173 
34. , 146 
35.0. 68 
37... .- - 1978 
44... . 199 
45... . 152 
49. . 125. 157 
69... 40 
70... 41 
XXITT. 2. - . 234 
12. . 178.183 
14... . 654 
15. . .99.239 
31. . .32. 102 
33. . ~ 42 
41... 54 
1. 53 
53. 45 
XXIV. 2... . 154 
a. ... Sl 
15... «O78 
20... . 136 

21 . 88. 122. 160 
23... . 66 
25. 110. 174 
gL... 1 (44 

32 115 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
35. 44, 79 
38. . 162 
39. . . 44.91 
4) . 152 
42... . 70 
46... . 116 
52... 2. «68 

JOHN. 

I. 1. 31. 41.184 
3... . 165 
6. . 179.199 
8... . 120 
9. . 221. 239 
14... . 205 
1S. . 185 
19. . 48 

20 . . 258 
29 82. 198 
34. . Al 
40. 107 
46 . . 82 
50 . 41 
51 . 239 

Il. 5... . 84 
6... . 164 
7... .107 
9... . 96 
0... . 43 
i . . 208 
2... . 64 
15. 67. 131. 154 
7. ... 72 
9... . 107 

20 91 
22. . 54 
25. 131 
Il. 3.... 8 
65. a: x a 186 
10... . 36 
Il... . 82 
15. . .60.177 
16. . 148.191 
1B... . 127 
21 . 40 
23. . 185 
25. . 197.239 
Iv. 1. 59. 83 
2 44. 146 
3. 42 
7. 109 
10. 106 
12. 59 
13. 48 
19 . 224 
23... . 34 


CHAP. VER PAGE 
24 31 
25 . . 101 
29 . 54. 239 
33. . 109. 239 
44 . 123 
52. 65 
54 259 

Vv. 2. . 39 
3... . 68 
5. . 160 
12. . 143 
18 . . 120 
20. . 130 
25... » 189 
28. . 107. 189 
29. . 189. 230 
34. . 128 
36 31. 59 
44. 46 
45. 177 
46. 106 
47. 139 

VI. 2. . 198,174 
Bs 64. 83 
9. - 60 
10 . . 65 
14 . . 144 
15. . 64 
19 . . 185 
21. . 173 
27 . . 119 
29 . . 64 
35. . 164 
45. . 6 
51. . .31. 134 
57 . . 168 
62 . . 257 

68... . 31 
64—66 154, 155 
70,71. . . 38 
VII. 23 43 
24 . 65 
26 . . 90 
29 . , 179 
37. . 108 
39... .199 
41 124. 240 

VII. 7. 174 
18 31 
23 . 8. 40 
25. 65 | 
29 . . 178 
39 . . 106 
43... . 220 
44. 58. 154. 234 
48... =. 46 
55 . 71 


PASSAGES CITED FROM JOHN, ACTS. 


CHAP. VER. 


XI. 


AIT. 


XIII. 


18. 


- 43. 


PAGE ! 
. . 240 
. §2. 


46. 


172. 


CHAP. 
XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XXI. 


II. 


119. 


38. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM THE ACTS. 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
20... . 146 
25. . .39. 162 
26 . . . 253 
28. . 68. 178 
33 . . . 39 
37 . . 74 
38 . . 161 
40. . 240 
43 . - 92 
45 . 54 
47 35 

Ill. 1. . 176 
2. 190 
3. : . 259 
7. 75 

10. 184 
ll. 36. 53 
12. 75. 147 
13. 47 
14 . 36 
16. . .37.165 
19. . 130 
21. . . 226 
22. 24 . 134 
. 110 
IV. ll. . 31.47 
12. . . 156 
13. 160. 220 
WW... U 
18 . . 174 
21 . 113 
22 . 56 
28 . 258 
36 . 113 
V. 4. ©. 113.118 
5. - - 113 
10. . . 183 
15. - 169 
21. . 182 
22. . 99 
23 . 47. 150 
24 - 103 
28 11. 68 
30 113 
35 . 5l 
36 - 49 
38 - 105 
39 . 105 
4l 145 
42 204 

VI. 1 . 188. 203. 207 
3... . 173 
7. 68 

11 207 
VIL. 1 122 


CHAP. VER. 


VIII. 


XI. 


PAGE 


113. 240 
. 226 
. 160 
- 96 
. 234 
- 77 
. 136 
. 199 
. . 88 
. 92. 226 
. 12. 247 


145. 


113. 240 


CHAP. VER. 
19 . 146. 


207 


PAGE 
352. 174. 


150, 255 


278 


CHAP. VER. 


XVII. 


XVITI. 


XIX. 


XX. 


XXI. 


1. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM THE ACTS, ROMANS. 


PAGE 
. 36 


, 64. 241 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
2) . 253 

23 173 

24 98 

25. 98 

26. 76 

28. 86 
33... . . 103 

38 . 121. 234. 150 
XXII. 3. . - 199 
6. 136. 171 

16. . . 197 

17. 199 

19. - - 1977 

22. . .89. 132 
23.25 . . 24) 
29... 86 

30. . 179 
XXIII. 1. . 99. 217 
5. 201. 241 

7. . . 240 

9. 98. 257 

li. - 161 

14. . 69 

20. . 147 
25... . 234 

30 . 90. 18]. 184 
35... 102 
XXIV.10... . 76 
16 . 168. 217. 184 
22... . 58 

23 . - 115 

25 . - 207 

26. 78. 121 
XXV. 3. 130 
4. 78 

10. 58 

ll. 83. 86 

16. 146 

20. 162 

22. 89 

27 . 168 
XXVI. 1. - - 172 
2. . . 116 

Ss 2 ww we Gl 

8 . 83. 125. 180 

Ab. . . «O88 

12. . . 179 

16. . 218 

22. . 54 

23. - . 126 

25. . 190 

26. . 66 

28. 160. 241 

31 . 83 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 

XXVII 1... . 193 

2... . 64 

10... . 259 

14. 96. 99. 168 

ww... . 98 

23.06 72 

2... 86 

34. - « 182 

36. ° 70 

37 . 43 

38 . - - 68 

40. 121 

43. - « 99 

XXVIH.3 . 68. 153 

7. - - 171 

8. - 30 

9. . 88 

10. . .39. 185 

19. . 147 

20... . 97 

25. . 183 
ROMANS. 

I 1. . « 92 
3. . . 241 
4. 74. 155. 169 
5. . » 156 
6. - - 67 
8. 133. 156 
9. . » 22i 

10. 127. 174 
13. 115. 132 
14. 193. 196 
15. . . 57 
16. 67. 177 
17 . 154, 155. 205 
18 . 192. 214 
19. - - 5&7 
20. 18. 57. 163 
21 156. 205. 
217. 261 

25 . 55. 180. 192 
26 . - 72. 180 
28. . . . 200 
29.31. . . 260 
32 . 55. 205. 241 
II. 1 . 38. 192. 241. 
250 

3. . « 46 
4. 57. 81. 208 
5. . 23. 160 
6. - » 153 
8. 155. 214 
9. 207.214 
10. 34. 207 
ll. - 180 
12. 123 


PASSAGES CITED FROM THE ROMANS. 279 


CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE 
13. . .35. 180 5... . 120 Q1.. . . 243 
14. . .37. 140 6. . .93. 242 92. . .93. 243 
1... . 55 7.11. 205. 242 23,24. .56, 205 
1... . 83 13. 89. 93. 205 26... . 139 
17... . 207 14... . 182 27. 73. 172. 243 
ww... . 189 16. . . . 103 28... . 243 
91... . 109 16 . 127. 146. 163 31... . 73 
23. . .68. 159 17. 55. 134. 234 38. . 174. 258 
25. . .28. 105 19, 20. 168, 242 
26 . 162. 205. 53 21. . 115.174 X. 1 - + 162 
27... . 166 3... . 414 
29. . . .186] VIL 2... . 86 4. . .52, 216 

5. . 167.227 Die ae 

I. 2... . 89 6.... 8 als 174. 177 
3,4 . 124. 241 . 40. 84. 103. se ee 
ae eas 83 Wa NOEs oa 16.18. 92. He 
6. . .84. 127 8. . .43. 242 4 
7 83. 156 | . 2... .148 19 . 139. 193. 243 
8. . 218. 241 3B... Cd 
9. _ 182. 24] 14... lye] =X vas 78. elie ri 
Wl... 40 1... . 242 aan 
12 . 24, 121. 161 8... . 86 ; 4.13 
19.21. 220. 241 20... . 143 40. 74 
22. |. . 196 21...) 46 8 7 

3... . 206 
23... . 92 2... . 8 a0 78 
94... . 189 23 . 224, 242. 255 a1... L170 
25. . 164. 205 24,25. .72. 258 : 
23. 134. 206 
2... . 210 af 158. 819 
28... .266] VIL 1 . . 187 26 . " 953 
31 . . 119 3. . .66. 242 : : 
27. . 102 
IV. 2... . 205 6 163. 242 ey ae Oy ae 
30... . 78 
1 56 8 . . WS 31 42 
2... . 155 9... . 135 ro "48. 163 
3... «68 10,11. 168. 242 36.6... 158 
14 . 186 3... . 93 eee et 
18 . 18 15 74. 202 . L. 66. 167. 214. 
19 114. 77 IG: ee cae 48 ee anes pike 2413 
2l. . . . 229 7. . . . 163 2. . . 8.224 
22... . 162 18 .162. 205. 227 3 . 181. 243. 260 
23, . . . 167 9. . .. 8 B. .. . 42 
25. . 168. 205 21... . 205 6. 152. 200 
22. . . . 258 8 . 195 
Vv. 1 . 144 23. . .46. 189 9 59 
6 113 171. 25. ee e 166 12. . . 78. 228 
210. 241 29. . 137. 261 15... . 107 
4 123. 241 30... . 73 18 178 
8 151 32 122 19 "93 
12 241 35 253 20 " 108 
3... . 185 36... . 82 
14... . 234 38... . 8] XIIL 1 . . 244 
5... . 42 105. 203 
16. 18. 205. 242. IX. 1 158. 157 5 . . 168 
256 2... . 243 47... 2 2568 
19. . . . 226 3. .38. 88, 89. 8... . 250 
20. . 284, 242 152 9. 46. 84. 126. 
Ql... . 187 4 . 207 210 
9... .173 10. . 1389. 210 
VI. 2. . .65. 103 lk. . 114. 248 11. 48. 59. 216. 
3... . 16) 8... . 127 243 


4... . 156 9. ... 8 4... . 12 


280 PASSAGES CITED FROM 1 CORINTHIANS. 


CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE 
XIV. 4. . 206. 244 III. 2. 64. 119. 258 19. . 114. 194 
5 229 3... . 136 2) . 139 
8 70 5. 120 25. 65. 98. 207 
10 9 6. 89. 132 26 . 146 
1! 137. 248 a. 49 
13 30. 244 ll. 180 
14. . 157.167 14. rf a amen te 
15 . 18. 143. 168 15. . 147.165 5 . 246 
l 243 17. . . 82. 259 6. . .65. 244 
20 - 166 19 . 31. 116. 180 ll. .. . 234 
XV. 2... . 60 Iv. 1... . 219 e ee 
5 74. 103 6. 60. 173. 192 17 _ 42 
7 185 8. 88. 122. 255 18 38. 70. 224 
8 66. 172 9... . 244 19 
12 174. 177 10... . 255 a1... . 70 
3... . 68 12,13. 198. 228 6... . «48 
14... 187 15. . 120. 226 3] 145 
15 147 17. . 55 
16... .214 ae 
9. . . . 185 ae ea XI. 4. . 44 
20, 21 . 244 V. 3. . 236. 244 5. . 30. 44.77 
2 . 88 4. 160 6. . 
23 . . 152 6. 244 9. . 165 
24 69. 109 9. 30 ae ane 
25 . . 114 10 . 229 li. . 1 
26. . .98. 235 12. . . . 165 
27... . 123 VI ol. 250. 170 14.26. . . 245 
30... . 167 (3) 212. 244 1b. . . . 86 
31 162. 243 5 184. 164 WW... . 135 
32 . 166 a "48 22. . 139. 141 
aoe ae $2... . 224 
XVI. 6... . 142 8. 48 
18 .. 255 19. 46; Xe De oe ON 
. 1 182 20 | 71. 124 8... . 169 
25 . 77. 206. 216. 10 231 
219 3... . 161 
ey... . 84| VIL 5. . . . 167 15 . 155. 180, 245 
8,9 . 139.207 30... 88h 
10,11. . . 244 
15. . 104.244) yin 2. 2. . alg 
1 CORINTHIANS. ae - + + 90 4 2] 
8 48 13. 51. 58 
I. 8. . 158.260 2B... . 24 
10. . 130. 216 24... . 180) xiv. 1-5. . . 200 
2... . 70 26. . . 12. 66 9. . 204. 253 
44 
15 128 34 236. 2 18. 110 
7... . 109 19 . 204 
18. . . 35.67| VII. 3. 202 27. 164 
9... . 40 4. 208 299... . 42 
23. . 85 5. . 139.148 30—32 . . 200 
25... 59 @-10. . . 244 34... . 287 
26... 224 12. . 132.144 38. . . . 105 
OF &. % 57 18. . 184 39 . 253 
; 40 . .2ii 
Il. 1... . 219 IX. 2. . 120.139 
2 . 109 4.6. 141.245| XV. 3. . 123.192 
4 . 187 5... . 86 6... . 61 
7... . 219 9.15. . . 245 8. . .23. 148 
122... . 190 10. . 123.195 9... . 70 
14 .139. 224. 236 13 . 34 10. 160 


XVI. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM 2 CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS. 281 


12. 
18 . 
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the Mosaic “ Days” of Creation. 
By the Rev. JOHN HARTLAND WORGAN, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford ; late Rector of 
Willersey, Gloucestershire. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Margaret Stourton; 
or, a Year of Governess Life. 
Elegantly printed in small 8vo. 5s. 


The Adelphi of Terence, 
with English Notes. 
By the Rev. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, M.A., and B.C.L., 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant Master at Eton. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 


Scripture Record of the Life and Times of Samuel 
the Prophet. 
By the Author of “ Scripture Record of the Blessed Virgin.” 
Small 8vo. 3s. 


The Annual Register ; 
a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
for the Year 1868 ; 
being the first Volume of an Improved Series. 
(In the press.) 

This important Work has now been continued for one hundred and five years, 
under nearly the same form and arrangement throughout. It is now pro 
to introduce some improvements, which the Proprietors confidently believe will 
add much to its interest and value. A Prospectus will be sent postage free on 
application. 
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The Daily Service Hymnal. 
Compiled from the Latin, Greek, and English Hymns of the 
Christian Church, 
and adapted to the Daily Morning and Evening Worship of the 
Church of England, 
according to the Kalendar in the Book of Common Prayer. 


12mo., pp. 350. 1s. 6d. (Just published.) 
*,* A Cheaper Edition is in the Press. 


A Memorial Sketch of the late Professor McCaul, D.D. 
By his Eldest Son, the Rev. J. B. McCAUL. 


With the Two Funeral Sermons 
by the Rev. CANON JELF and the Rev. C. BRADDY. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Artis Logics Rudimenta; 
from the Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal References. 


By the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


Prolegomena Logica; 
an Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical Processes. 


Second Edition. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 
Siath and cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
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Life and Work in Newfoundland: 


Reminiscences of Thirteen Years spent there. 
By the Rev. JULIAN MORETON, 
Colonial Chaplain at Labuan; late Missionary at Greenspond, 
Newfoundland. 


Crown 8vo., with a Map and four Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 


The Inspiration of the Book of Daniel, 


and other Portions of Sacred Scripture. 
With a correction of Profane, and an adjustment of Sacred 
Chronology. 


By W. R. A. BOYLE, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 


8vo. 14s. 


Propitiatory Sacrifice and the Sacrifice of Christ, 
according to Scripture and Catholic Antiquity. 
With an Appendix on the Scheme of Mr. Birks. 


Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Prayers for the Sick and Dying. 
By the Author of “ Sickness, its Trials and Blessings.” 
Fourth Kdition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Threshold of Revelation; 
or, Some Inquiry into the Province and True Character of the 
First Chapter of Genesis. 
By the Rev. W. 8S. LEWIS, M.A, 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon, and formerly Chaplain of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
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The Articles of the Christian Faith, 
considered in reference to the Duties and Privileges of Christ’s 
Church Militant here on Earth: 

A Book of Suggestive Thought, addressed to the Earnest-minded. 


Small 8vo. 32. 6d. 


The Ordinance of Preaching Investigated. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A., 
Author of “ The Christian Expositor,” and other Works. 


Small 8vo. 32. 6d. 


A Metrical Version of the Psalms. 
By ARTHUR MALET. 
Square 16mo. 3e. 


Sunday Evening; 
or, a Short and Plain Exposition of the Gospel for Every Sunday 
in the Year. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MAYD, M.A., 
Rector of Withersfield, Suffolk. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


An Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties 
with regard to the Pentateuch. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER McCAUL, D.D., 
late Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King’s 


College, London. 
Part II. Crown 8vo. 2s. (Just published.) 
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Journal of a Tour in Italy; 
with Reflections on the Present Condition and Prospects of 
Religion in that Country. 
By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo. 15s. 

The Additions may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 


Psalms and Hymns adapted to the Services of the 
Church of England. 
By the Rev. W. J. HALL. 
With Accompanying Tunes, selected and arranged by JoHN Foster, 
Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 


Vicar Choral of Westminster Abbey, and formerly Organist of 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. 


Price 28. 6d. in limp cloth. 


To this and all other Editions a Supplement of Additional Hymns has been 
added. Prospectuses may be had on application. 


Words to Take with us: 
a Manual of Daily and Occasional Prayers 
for Private and Common Use; 
with Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. 
By W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A., 
Rector of Ditchingham. 


Second and cheaper Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Last Sermons of the Rev. Thomas Ainger, M.A., 
late Perpetual Curate of Hampstead, Middlesex, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Domestic Chaplain to His Grace 
the Duke of Roxburghe. 

First SERIES, The Words from the Cross. 

Seconp Series. The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

With a Memoir of the Author prefixed. 


Small 8vo. 58. (Just published.) 
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Christian Morals. 
By SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Kt., M.D., 
Author of Religio Medici, &. &c. 
With a Life of the Author by SamuEL JOHNSON. 
A New Edition, handsomely printed by Whittingham on toned paper 
from Antique Type. 
Square crown 8vo., with Portrait. 6s. 


The Greek Testament ; 
with a critically revised Text : a Digest of Various Readings : 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage : 
Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
in English. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
In Four Vols. 8vo. 52. 2s. 
Or, separately, 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vol. Il.—Acts to II. Corinthians. Fourth Edition. 24s. 
Vol. I1I.—Galatians to Philemon. Third Edition. 18s. 


Vol. IV.—Hebrews to Revelation. Second Edition. 32s. 
The fourth Volume may still be had in Two Parts. 


A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Church 
History. 


- By various Writers. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
(In preparation.) 


Sermons on Christian Doctrine, 
preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on the Afternoons of the 
Sundays in the year 1861-62. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary. 
Siath Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


By the same Author, f 


Sermons preached on Various Occasions 
during the last Twenty Years. 
Second Edition. Two Vols. 10s. 6d. 


The Historical Passages and Characters in the 
Book of Daniel; 
Eight Lectures, delivered at the Lecture founded by the 
late Bernard Hyde, Esq. To which are added, 
Four Discourses on Mutual Recognition in a Future State. 


By the Rev. J. C. CROSTHWAITE, M.A., , 
Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, and Bernard Hyde’s Lecturer. 


12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Gospel according to St. John, 


in the form of a Continuous Commentary. 


By the Rev. GEORGE J. BROWN, M.A., Curate of Bladon, 
Oxon, and Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Marlborough. 


Two Vols. S8vo. 24. 
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The Life of Moses, 
in a Course of Village Lectures, with a Preface Critical of 
Bishop Colenso’s Work on the Pentateuch. 


By the Rev. T. THORNTON, M.A., 
Curate of Golborne, Lancashire, and Fellow of the University 
of Durham. 


Small 8vo. 3e. 6d. 
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Henry’s First Latin Book. 


By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 
late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Seventeenth Edition, carefully revised. 12mo. 


The object of this work is to enable 
the youngest boys to master the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the Latin language 
by easy steps, and to furnish older stu- 
dents with a Manual for Self-Tuition. 

In the present edition great attention 
has been given to the improvement of 
what may be called its mechanical 
parts. The Vocabularies have been 
much extended, and greater uniformity 


of reference has been secured. <A few ! 


38. 


rules have been omitted or simplified. 
Every thing has been done which the 
long experience of the editor, or the 
practice of his friends in their own 
schools, has shown to be desirable. 

At the same time, no pains have 
been spared to do this without altering 
in any way the character of the work, 
or making it inconvenient to use it 
side by side with copies of the last 
edition. 


Parish Musings; or, Devotional Poems. 
By JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D., 
Vicar of Egham, Surrey, and Rural Dean. 
Siath Edition, elegantly printed in Antique Type. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Also a cheap Edition, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in limp cloth. 
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The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 
in the Original Greek. With Notes, Introductions, 
and Indexes. 
By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 


New Edition. In Two Vols. Imperial 8vo. 4. 
Or, separately, 
Part I.—The Four Gospels. New Edition. 11. 1s. 
Part II.—The Acts. New Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Part III.—The Epistles of St. Paul. New Edition. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Part IV.—The General Epistles and Book of Revelation; with Indexes. 
New Edition. 11. 1s. 
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A Pastoral Letter addressed to the Clergy and Laity of his Pro- 
vince. By Charles Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. 6d. 


Four Sermons on Subjects of the Day, preached in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Paddington. With a Preface on the Oxford 
Declaration. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The Oxford Declaration. A Letter to the Rev. W. R. Fremantle 
and the Oxford Committee. By Robert Anchor Thompson, M.A., Master of 
the Hospital of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 8vo. 1s. 


The Whole Counsel of God: or, the Duty of the Clergy as 
Teachers of the People, with particular reference to the recent Judgment 
in the case of ‘“ Essays and Reviews.” A Sermon preached in the Abbey 
Church of St. Mary, Sherborne, on the Second Sunday in Lent, Feb. 21, 
1864, at the General Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By 
Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church; one of the Select 
Preachers at Oxford; and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. Published by. request. S8vo. 1s. 


On the Inspiration of the Old Testament: a Sermon preached at 
the Special Evening Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Jan. 10, 
1864. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 12mo. 2d. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David’s, 
by Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s, at his Eighth Visitation, 
October, 1868. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. 


Two Letters to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
Origin and Progress of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Published by desire 
of His Grace. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 


Clerical Subscription considered ; in a Letter to Henry Hoare, Esq., 
from the Archdeacon of London. Second Edition. 8vo. 6d. 


Clerical Subscription and the Act of Uniformity: a Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford, on Sexagesima Sunday, Jan. 31, 
1864. By the Rev. T. E. Espin, B.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural 
Dean. With Notes. 8vo. Is. 3 


The Politics of Churchmen. S8vo. 1s. 


The Spiritual Wants of the Metropolis and its Suburbs. A Letter 
to the Laity of the Diocese of London, by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London. With a Statement by the 
Executive Committee of “The Bishop of London’s Fund.” 1d. 


Statistics as to the Religious Condition of London, ascertained by 
Inquiries in Connexion with the Bishop of London’s Fund, for providing 
for the Spiritual Wants of the Metropolis and its Suburbs. 8vo. 2d. 
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London Dens and Mission Work among them. A Lecture by the 
. Rev. W. Reyner Cosens, M.A., Secretary of the Additional Curates’ 
Society. 4d. 


The Bishop of London’s Fund: a Letter to the Bishop of London. 
By a London Clergyman. 8vo. 6d. 


Give God His Tenth: the way to Lay by in Store for ends at this 
time specially sought through the Bishop of London’s Fund: a Sermon, 
preached in the District-Parish Church of St. Paul, Avenue-road, on 
Sunday, January 31,1864. By ‘Thomas Williamson Peile, D.D., Incumbent 
of that District-Parish. 8vo. 1s. 


An Easy Method of Augmenting Small Endowments: a Letter to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, 
B.A., F.C.S., Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Wakefield. 8vo. Ils. 


The Church Movement of our Days: a Sermon, preached in the 
Nave of Wells Cathedral, on Tuesday, Sept. 22, 1863, at the Annual Meeting 
of the Diocesan Societies. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Published by request of the Meeting. Price 2d. 


The Burial Service Question. A Statement of the Case, in favour 
of a Restoration of Corrective Discipline, from the Evidence of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the Church, and Reason. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Reasons for Altering Certain Expressions in the Burial Service, 
considered in a Speech addressed to the Convocation of the Northern Pro- 
vince. With a Prefatory Letter to the Prolocutor. By the Rev. E. J. 
Randolph, Proctor for the Archdeaconry of Cleveland. 8vo. Ils. 


But isn’t Kingsley Right after all? A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Newman from the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 6d. 


The Sacraments of the Gospel. Two Sermons, preached in Ripon 
Cathedral, on Jan. 3 and Jan. 17,1864. By the Ven. Archdeacon Dodgson, 
M.A., Canon in Residence. With a Full Account of the Proceedings of Dr. 
Goode, Dean of Ripon, respecting them; and the whole Correspondence 
relative thereto, which has passed between him and the Author. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Spiritual Nourishment. Three Sermons on the Holy Communion. 
By the Rev. Chr. Cookson, B.D., Vicar of Dallington, Northamptonshire, 
late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 12mo. limp cloth.. 1s. 


Who told thee? A Sermon respecting the Claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church; with Notes. By the Rev. H. J. Pye, M.A., Rector of 
Clifton Campville. Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field. Small 8vo. 1s. in limp cloth. 


Science and Faith; a Poem. By W. F.H., Chaplain to the Forces. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. in limp cloth. 


A Digest of the Law and Progress of the Church-Rate Question. 
By S. Tenison Mosse, A.M., Vicar of Buckland, Dover. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. 6d. 


Scheme for a Harvest Home ; with full details as to Management, 
Quantities of Provisions, Estimated Cost, and other useful Suggestions and 
Facts, universally applicable. By the Rector of Frittenden, Kent. 
18mo. 4d. 
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ON CONFIRMATION, THE SACRAMENTS, THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


The Rite of Confirmation Explained. By the Rev. D. J. Eyre, M.A., Sub-Dean 
of Sarum. Price 4d., or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


Questions and Answers on Confirmation. By W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Price 2d., or 15s. per 100. 


A Plain Catechism before Confirmation. By the Ven. Archd. Dodgson, M.A. 2d. 
Manual on Confirmation. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 1s. 

On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By the Plain Man’s Friend. Price 4d. 
A Companion to the Lord’s Supper. By the same Author. 8d. bound. 


The Happy Communicant ; or, the Soldier Armed. AtrueStory. By the Rev. 
John James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. Price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


The Benefit of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper Explained. By Edward 
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It is Written ; or, the Catechism teaching from Scripture ; a Manual in Question 
and Answer. By the Rev. C. J. Heathcote, M.A. 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. By the Author of “ Sickness: its Trials 
and Blessings.” New Edition, in large print. 1s. 


‘‘ It is well with the child :” or, Reasons for Resignation under the loss of Beloved 
Children. By the Rev. Edmund Tew, B.A., Rector of Patching, Sussex. 6d. 
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Blindness ; its Trials and Blessings. By the Author of “ Eyes and Ears.” 2d¢., 
or 25 for 3s. 6d. 
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The Cottage Bee-Hive. Price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


An Exhortation to the Lord’s Day. By the Ven. R. W. Evans, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland. Price 1s. 6d. 


How Lent may be kept both by Rich and by Poor. By the Rev. C. E. Kenna- 
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Waiting through the Weary Day: a Few Thoughts for the Hurried and Hard- 
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The Christian Servant Warned: being the substance of a Village Sermon. By 
the Rey. Francis Phillott, M.A. Price 6d. 


Pastoral Counsels to Servants. By the late Rev. Henry Pritchard, B.D. 4d. 
Advice to a Public School Boy. By the Rev. F. Poynder, M.A. 18mo. Price 6d. 
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